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WE  ARE  NOT  A  NATION  OF  CLASSES 


‘“It  is  a  (tHse  for  painful  regret  and  solicitude  that  an  ort  is  being  made 
by  those  high  fK  the  councils  of  the  allied  parties  to  divide  the  people  of  this 
country  into  classes  and  create  distinctions  among  us,  which,  in  fact,  do  not  exist 
and  are  repugnant  to  our  form  of  government.  These  appeals  to  passion  and 
prejudice  are  beneath  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  a  free  people,  and  should  be 
met  with  stern  rebuke  by  those  they  are  sought  to  influence,  and  I  believe  they 
will  be.  Every  attempt  to  array  class  against  class,  ‘the  classes  against  the 
m'asses, ’  section  against  section,  labor  against  capital,  'the  poor  against  the  rich,’ 
or  interest  against  interest  in  the  United  States,  is  in  the  highest  degree  repre¬ 
hensible.  It  is  opposed  to  the  national  instinct  and  interest  and  should  be  resisted 
by  every  citizen.  We  are  not  a  nation  of  classes,  but  of  sturdy,  free,  independent 
and  honorable  people,  despising  the  demagogue,  and  never  capitulating  to  dis¬ 
honor.  This  ever-recurring  effort  endangers  popular  government  and  is  a  menace 
to  our  liberties.  It  is  not  a  new  campaign  device  or  party  appeal.  It  is  as  old  as 
government  among  men  but  was  never  more  untimely  or  more  unfortunate  than 
now.  Washington  warned  us  against  iL  and  Webster  said  in  the  Senate,  in  words 
which  I  feel  are  singularly  appropriate  at  this  time :  ‘  1  admonish  the  people 
against  the  object  of  outcries  like  these.  1  admonish  every  industrious  laborer  of 
this  country  to  be  on  his  guard  against  such  delusion.  I  tell  him  the  attempt  is  to 
play  off  his  passion  against  his  interest,  and  to  prevail  on  him,  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  to  destroy  all  the  fruits  of  liberty.’” — Major  McKinley  s  Letter. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


£kpUmb«r  S,  1896. 


JiKW  TOBK. 


SOTfBBlfBBHBBirg  TXA0HBB8'  AaKXOY. 

Oldest  SQd  best  known  In  XT.  8. 
EstsU^ed  1866. 

■  Kasi  14n  Stbut.  Naw  Tobk. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

Thl.  Oldest  of  nil  the  Hicber  Oolle(ee  for  Women, 
will  open  Its  Forty-second  year  on  WednesdaT. 
beptember  16th. 

Entrance  examlnstlonii  and  oreeentstlon  of  certificates  will 
be  on  Tne!>4ay  tbe  lith.  The  sonedole  of  classes  will  be  ready 
on  tbe  foliowinK  Thursday. 

All  mosic  students  and  specials  are  requested  to  report  them¬ 
selves  on  or  before  Wedne^ay. 

Tne  entire  faculty,  except  one  of  the  yoons*r  teachers  will 
return  and  take  up  their  accustomed  work.  Nothins  will  be 
lacklnit  to  render  the  comlns  year  fully  equal  In  all  respects 
to  any  of  the  years  of  the  past— and  the  bright  prospects  of  a 
Urge  addition  to  the  endowment  of  the  r'oUege  throuah  the 
remarkable  success  of.DK  HacEenxle,  will  begin  a  new  era 
In  the  history  of  the  College  and  a  new  guarantee  of  Its  per¬ 
petuity  and  prosperity. 

Kev.  A.  W.  COWliES,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Acting  President. 


NV  II  F'srcsrtiearr  (Formerly  Metropolis  L«w 
.  I  .  U.  C^vening  school.)  OpensOct.!,  1896. 
I  aan/  ^r>farkrkl  LL.B.  after  three  years’ 

sJVrllUkfl.  evening  course. 

TurnoN,  $100.  no  incidkntal  fee. 

Address  for  catalogue,  BBGISTBAK,  University, 
Washington  Square.  East,  or 

Vice  Dean  CLARENCE  D.  ASHLEY, 

207  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 


HRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Oirls,  IS  West  86tb  Street, 
Nxw  York  Citt.  Thorough  English  from  Kindergarten 
through  Ckillege  Preparatory.  Hiss  Catherine  Aiken’s  Method 
of  Concentrated  Attention  in  Mind  Training  a  special  feature; 
also  conversational  French  and  German.  Home  and  Chaper- 
onage  for  special  students. 


ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL, 

Apolyto 


Niw  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College-Preparatory.  Special  advantages  In 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  acmlts  to  Vassar  and  W  ;Uei>ley. 
One  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York. 


NBW  JEBSBT. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIDaZiTON.  N.  J. 

A  School  for  B^e— Prepares  for  College  or  Bnsl- 
noM— A  ChrUtlan  Homo  and  HohooL 
This  Academy,  founded  In  1861,  by  the  West  Jersey  Pt  eshy- 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  U  beautifully  sltuatM 
with  arge  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna 
slum,  steam  healing,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Intp  such  surroundings  re- 
csived.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  spply  to 
PUfEBCS  W.  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

Among  tht  Pines. 
Thorough  and  Attntctlve. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scieutlflc  School  or  Business.  $600. 

Jamkb  W.  Morst,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Lakewood.  N,  J. 


MISS  DANA'S  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS,  “"'^ewe^sey. 

will  re-open  September  23.  'UertiOcste  admits  to  Smith,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  and  Baltimore  Colleges.  Music  and  Art.  ReMdent 
native  French  and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York 
affords  special  advantages.  Boarding  pnpUs,  $700. 


■  WW  U  A  I  I  BRIDGETON. 

I  V  I  n  #4  Im  k  NEW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  College-preparatory  >cbool  for  Young  Ladies. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  AUigN  Maxwell,  Principal. 


Miss  S.  D.  Doremus 


TEMPLE  8R0VE  SEMINARY, 

FOB  YOUNG  WOMEN.  42d  year  begins  Sept.  23d.  t . 
Charles  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D.,  Prln.  Send  for  year-book  alving 
details  of  courses  to  Franklin  B.  Down,  Asst.  Piin. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
Re  opens  October  Ist.  736  Madison  Avb.,  New  York. 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical  and  Social  Culture. 


Lyndon  Hall  Schools 

For  Young  Ladles.  48th  year.  College  preparation.  SAMUEL 
WELLS  BUCK,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Hew  York,  Clinton. 

UODGHTON  SKMINAJtY  offeiE  to  young  women  care 
^  comfort  and  culture.  College  preparatory.  S6th  year. 

Addreee  A.  G.  BENEDICT.  A.M. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

6l8(  year.  PreiMki^  thoroagtily  for  College,  the  Ooverament, 
▲cMemiee,  and  Boslness.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Rlvemew  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbck,  A.M.,  Prln.,  Poughkeepsie,  N  T. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

A  Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade  for  hoys  and  girls. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location  In  tbe  Hudson  River  Valley. 
A  record  of  forty-two  years  of  uninterrupted  snccessfal  edn- 
eatlonal  work.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution. 
4ld  year  begins  September  18.  For  catalog  les  address 

Bev.  A.  H.  FLACK, 'A.M.,  Principal,  Claveraek,  N.Y. 


13  YE  SEMINARY,  BYE,  N.  Y. 
la,  For  paitlcnlars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  Life. 


The  Misses  Graham.  ' 

aocceeton  to  the  Mietet  Oreen.’ 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  eetablisbed  1616. 

At  new  location. 

176  W.  73d  St.,  Sherman  SquABS. 


NEW  York,  Albant.  166  Washington  Ave. 

ALBANY  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

Founded  1814.  Certificate  enters  at  Wellesley  College.  Loca 
tlon  healthful.  Water  boiled  and  filtered.  Steam  heat.  Nnm 
ben  limited  in  home.  Uneectarian.  Studio  and  laboratory  of 
the  beet  Modem  languages  by  natives. 

A  f>T  virp*i«nv  ‘OwimFslTtEl 


CANANDAIGUA,  New  York. 

GRANGER  PMCE^HOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  GIVEN. 

Preparatory  oonree  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certificate 
Special  atten|loD  given  to  the  culture  of  glru  who  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  college,  but  desire  a  thorough  and  practical 
education. 


GOLDEN!  MILL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Klngstcui-on-H  udson, 

NEW  YORK. 


DAMBISYPROPABATOBY  institutb, 

RAVQ  nniTC 'German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
DUld.  ulJU40.and  Grammar  Grades.  OoUege  prepara 
lOH,  Cadet  Owpa  842  Lexington  Are.  bet,IBthA40th8ta.N.Y 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANDOVER 

Ttrm  begi 


THEOLOBiCAL  SEMINARY. 


NEW  York,  Ithaca. 


giRa  JmD  ttk,  ends  Sepc  UtE  Send  for  proepeetos.  Military 

ft Aihfnw,».A.rwi.  •.¥. rawui. AB.sao.-TNM.  oohhm. 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Would  you  like  to  learn  about  an  Ideal  place  to  educate  your 

Bordentown  Female  College, 

w  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blalsdell,  Preet. 

F.  T.  Shnltx,  AM.,  Head  Master 


Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

Jidin  1.  Blair  Foundation.  Both  Sexes.  49th  year.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  any  college  and  for  buslnees.  Music.  New  fire-proof 
building  for  ladles.  Religious  controL  Low  rates.  Send  for 
catalogue.  W.  S.  Eversole,  Ph.D.,  PrlnclpaL 


THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  tkenton, 

A  school  for  boys  backward  in  studies.  Individual  care. 
Only  four  boarding  pupils.  Address 

E.  D.  MONTAN  YE,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 
Englewood,  N.  J.  Jambs  B.  Parso.vs,  AH 


OONBECTICUT. 


INGLESIDE.  ' 

A  MOHOOL  FOB  6IBIA. 

Opms  first  Tuesday  n  Ootober 
Mrs.  William  D.  black,  PatronAa. 

Nsw  Milford,  OonL. 


_ CONN.,  Brookfield  Center.  Fairfield  County, 

THE  OUBW  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH. 

t2d  Year.  $600.  Home  life.  Single  rooma  Ventilation ; 
drainage.  Thorough  work  In  studies;  firm  discipline  Those 
things  that  fwm  high  personal  character  of  moet  worth  here. 
A  book  tells  of  nor  Ufe.  Frederick  8.  Ourtu. 


Connecticut,  Litchfield  Co.,  New  Pbeston. 

UPSON  SEMINARY,  nth  Tear. 

Home  school  for  boys  and  young  men.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

Rev.  Henry  Upson,  PrlnclpaL 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  10  BOYS. 

71st  year  of  Acadhu"-  17th  of  Home.  Preparation  for  Col¬ 
lege  or  Business.  Abso*ateIy  healthful  location  and  genuine 
hotne,  a  1th  refined  surroundings.  Gymnasium.  References 
required.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lafayette  College, 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  Collet  under  the  care  of  tbe  Pres¬ 
byterian  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Clascal,  Latin 
and  General  Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Min¬ 
ing  Engineering  and  Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalopes,  &c.,  aiditss  Tbe  Resistian 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

enawdfial,  ScieBtlfio  and  Special  Oonrsea.  Mnsio  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
sntrmnoe  by  oerUficate.  Addreas.  Chamberobarg, 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 


FOB  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Opens  Sept.  SO.  E^stablished 


Tt  rm  begins  September  16th.  Opening  lectures  at  4  P.M. 
For  catalovoe  or  further  information,  apply  to 

GEORGE  HARRIS,  Prudent  of  the  faculty. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  SCHOOL  uatinn  for  any  colleg^ 

Certificate  privilege.  Excellent  home.  Send  for  circular. 

ARthcr  J.  Clough,  A.M.,  Principal,  Pittsfield,  Mass 


The  Misses  Hickok'sBoarding  andOay  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  NEAB  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Lectures  by  Professors  In  Columbia  University.  Re  opens 
October  Ist.  MurrUlowu,  N.  J. 


In  the  heart  of  Boston,  aUcessible  to  musi¬ 
cal  events  of  everynature,  with  compre¬ 
hensive  courses  in  music,  elocution  and  mod¬ 
ern  languages,  under  the  best  masters  that 
money  can  bring  together,  with  a  large,  com¬ 
modious  and  suiMle  building — is  it  any 
wonder  that  the 

New  England 
Conservatory 

has  become  the  most  famous  of  its  kind  in 
America?  Send  for  prospiectus  to  Frank 
W.  Hale,  General  Manager,  Boston,  Mass. 


BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE, 

highest  order  for  girls.  Location  excellent  Number  llmite?. 
College  Preparatory,  Seiuluary,  Music,  and  other  courses. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Mrs,  A  M.  BROOKS,  Principal. 


CALIFUBNIA. 


California,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Acac'emy, 

Accredited  by  Um  Unlvertlty  of  California. 

Begnlar  Army  Ofiloer  detailed  by  U.  S.  Gov’t  In  charge 
MiUtary  dafartment  daaaioal,  LUerair  and  Sdantlflc 

MUM.  ARTHUR  CMOiMT,  AM.  Bead  Mdltw. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


N  iV  E  RS I T  Y .  Medical,  Dental  and  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Departments  will  open  tbe  winter  session  October 
1st  This  school  Is  for  both  sexes.  Tuition,  860  per  term.  For 
circular,  addresa  U.  B.  Purvis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  1118  18th  St 


Oxford,  Ohio.  a  CoOege  and  Seminary  }or  Women. 

THE  WESTERN  “Me^® 

Forty-second  year  opens  September  9,  1896.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  for  thorough  Christian  culture.  Terms,  8260  per  year. 


THEOLOGICAL  SBMIMABIES. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINARY, 

700  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

Tbe  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  23, 
1896.  Htndents  desiring  admission  will  meet  tbe  Faculty 
in  the  President’s  room  at  9.8da  m.,  presenting  tbe  nsual 
credentials.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m. 

The  opeoing  address  will  he  delivered  In  the  Adams 
Chapel  hy  Pkbsidbnt  Hastings,  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
24tb,  at  i  p.m.  E.  M.  KlNOsLET,  Sec'f. 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 

Estabubhsd  1820. 

Next  term  begins  Wednesday,  September  16, 1896  En¬ 
rollment  of  students  10  a.m.  Assignment  of  to  'ms.  p.m. 
Prayers,  5  pm.  Opening  address  bv  Protessor  Willis  J. 
Beecher,  D.D.,  7.30  p.m.  For  information,  write  to 

HENRY  M.  BOOTH,  President, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PRINCETON 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September 
17th.  Matriculation  at  11  o'clock,  in  Stuirt  Hall. 
Koom  drawing  at  3  p.m.,  same  day.  In  parlor  of 
Hodge  Hall.  The  Onenlng  Address  by  Prof.  B.  B. 
Warfield,  D.D.,  on  FTlday,  at  11  o'clock. 


THE  McCORMICK 
THEOLOQIC^  SEMINARY. 

Term  opens  Thuisday,  September  24. 

Rooms  drawn  by  new  stndents  at  10  o’clock  a.m.  Opening 
address  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  Work  begins  promptly  In  all  de- 
partmente.  For  catalogne  or  other  lufurmutlon,  address 

“  Faculty,"  1060  N.  UaUted  St.,  Chicago. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

The  next  terpi  heglp  pn  Thursday,  Sect..  24.  Rooms 
will  be  ofawu  on  ibedsy  plevions.  AppllcationB  to  be 
made  to  Professor  Gkobor  B.  Stivkh*,  SMreiRry,  New 
HaTen,  Conn. 
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All  Bound  the  Horizon, 

Sommer  ends  with  a  smile,  and  the  fresh, 
cool  airs  of  aotomn  are  sent  on  in  advance  to 
take  away  oor  sadness  at  the  departure  of  a 
season  and  give  us  tokens  of  pleasant  days 
to  come.  The  homeward  rush  is  manifest  in 
the  great  steamer  lists  and  the  crowded  in¬ 
bound  trains  from  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
To  one  familiar  with  New  York  the  change 
on  the  streets,  which  are  never  empty,  is 
marked  both  in  numbers  and  in  the  brown 
faces  whose  sun-tan  tells  the  story  of  the 
holidays  healthily  spent.  There  is  a  marked 
increase  of  the  true  outing”  among  minis 
ters,  more  quiet  camp  life,  amid  the  woods 
and  waters,  less  of  the  conventional  country 
boarding-house  or  the  common  summer  resort 
where  men  and  women  most  do  congregate. 
This  morning  we  hear  of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke 
“deep  in  the  woods  of  Canada  meditating  a 
Princeton  ode,  ”  and  are  not  only  glad  to  praise 
his  example,  but  know  that  a  host  of  men 
have  gone  the  same  sure  read  to  a  true  and 
sane  inspiration.  ' 

The  compensations  of  life  are  so  many  and 
so  great,  that  we  face  the  sterner  things 
with  courage  and  good  cheer.  Constantinople 
is  a  storm  centre  just  now,  and  by  last  ac¬ 
counts  the  tragedy  of  the  Ottoman  Bank  is 
but  a  part  of  a  wider  plan  to  force  the  issue 
in  Turkish  Armenia  and  Macedonia  also. 
Rumor  is  busy,  and  there  are  some  who  blame 
the  revolters  for  all  the  woes  against  which 
they  plead  by  acts  of  violence.  This  is  not 
just,  for  the  stress  of  four  of^turies  of.  hard 
rule  and  misrule  is  in  the  strokes  resounding 
on  the  doors  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Re¬ 
membering  what  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  has  told 
us  of  the  “dual  government”  of  the  Sultan, 
of  that  impenetraMe  ring  of  "holy  men”— 
fataatios  we  should  call  them— within  which 
Abdul  Hamid  lives  like  a  prisoner,  it  is 
easier  to  understand  these  persistent  out 
breaks  of  violence,  and  less  easy  to  tolerate 
in  patience  the  seeming  divisions  of  the 
Christian  statesmen  of  Europe  which  prevent 
or  delay  so  long  the  inevitable  interference. 
Of  one  thing  we  feel  sure,  that  an  end  must 
soon  come  to  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  life  in 
the  bitter  struggle  and  the  unequal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  punishment  of  the  parties  to  the 
strife.  There  must  be  one  law  for  Turk  and 
Armenian,  for  Kurd  and  Greek,  to  satisfy 
the  sense  of  the  world  or  the  will  of  heaven. 

Evidences  of  the  truth  of  Lord  Russell’s 
declaration  ooine  to  the  surface  in  the  tele¬ 
grams  from  Europe  which  recite  the  story  of 
the  Congo  Free  State,  known  as  the  Stokes 
affair,  and  show  the  possibility  of  a  rupture 
of  present  relations  between  Germany  and 
Belgium  and  a  revolution  in  the  African  terri¬ 
torial  overflght.  Besentment  at  the  aoqnittal 


of  the  executioner  of  the  trader  Stokes  by  the 
Brussels  court  is  very  deep  also  in  England. 
The  possibility  that  the  Czarina  will  visit 
Victoria  has  created  alarm  in  Paris  for  the 
Russian  Alliance,  while  the  announced  agree¬ 
ment  between  Russia  and  Austria  to  sustain 
the  Sultan  against  Greeks  and  Armenians 
is  looked  upon  as  a  defiance  to  England.  Ger¬ 
many,  too,  forbids  England  to  make  a  royal 
province  of  Zanzibar,  which  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ready  to  do,  all  which  prove 
that  the  great  jurist  is  informed  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  European  wiur  which  are  "in  the 
air,”  but  which  no  one  really  expects  to  see 
explode.  Peace,  too.  is  in  the  air,  and  the 
reasons  for  it  are  so  many  and  so  potent  that 
we  hope  with  confidienoe  that  it  will  prevail. 

A  distinguished  French  statesman,  once 
Prime  Minister,  Alexander  Ribot,  has  come 
to  America  for  his  health  and  to  visit  the 
relatives  of  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Burch  of 
Chicago,  closely  allied  to  the  Comings  and 
Pruyns  of  Albany.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  greet 
these  semi-Americans  of  high  repute  and  of 
great  infiuenoe  in  Europe  as  we  hope  to  do 
in  the  case  of  an  English  statesman,  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  whose  wife  is  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  C.  Endicott,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr  Cleveland.  These  international 
ties  of  a  social  character  are  even  stronger 
than  treaties  and  make  diplomacy  easy  and 
effective  for  the  highest  purposes.  It  is  very 
cheap  talk,  that  of  dividing  American  alliances 
with  Europe  1  The  best  man  of  any  nation  can 
find  bis  mate  among  our  women,  and  when 
one  of  these  high-minded  daughters  of  our 
people  has  given  her  hand  to  a  worthy  son  of 
Europe,  the  honors  are  equal,  at  least,  in¬ 
deed  more  may  have  been  given  than  received. 
The  riches  of  our  Christian  homes  have 
blessed  the  world  already,  and  our  children 
are  welcome  home  with  all  their  gifts  and 
their  acquired  graces  and  treasures. 

The  placing  of  a  memorial  wreath  on  the 
tomb  of  General  Grant  by  oor  Chinese  guest 
on  Sunday  afternoon  was  the  culmination  of 
bis  advent  among  ns.  It  was  an  affair  of 
State  no  less  than  an  act  of  affection.  The 
venerable  Viceroy  was  conducted  in  due  cere¬ 
monial  form,  and  perf(/rmed  his  part  with 
dignity  and  in  a  manner  to  impress  the  great 
multitude  of  onlookers  with  his  sincerity  and 
bis  deep  love  for  our  illustrious  soldier  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  scene  was  one  likely  to  become 
historic,  and  by  the  enterprise  of  a  keen  pho¬ 
tographer  was  taken  in  process  by  the  vita- 
scope,  for  exhibition.  But  the  great  signifi-'* 
canoe  of  the  act  is  not  on  the  ^  sn^aoe,  and 
they  who  saw  nothing  of  it  feel  perhaps  most 
deeply  the  meaning  and  the  prophecy  of  this 
homage  done  by  China  to  an 

There  is  something  unusually  pathdtio  in 
tb#  fall  of  tha  "Honse  of  Stewart*— tho'oloaing 
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up  the  great  store  on  Broadway  which  has 
been  one  of  the  institutions  of  New  York. 
Large  sympathy  goes  with  the  great  army  of 
employes,  many  of  whom  were  trained  by  Mr. 
Stewart  himself,  all  of  whom  have  the  doable 
sorrow  of  a  loss  of  plaoe  and  of  a  business 
home  endeared  in  many  ways.  The  fate  of 
these  great  houses  is  a  lesson  to  be  studied. 
Workingmen  are  being  told  to-day  that  the 
profits  of  a  business  are  too  large  compensa¬ 
tion  for  its  creator  and  manager.  Here  is  an 
illustration  of  bow  much  a  manager  is  worth. 
Without  his  brains  and  his  devotion  to  it  the 
best  business  house  will  fail,  and  the  wage- 
earners  be  put  out  of  their  wages.  No ;  the 
underpaid  man  is  be  who  makes  works  for 
thousands  and  makes  it  profitable,  and  so  per¬ 
manent. 

THE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Oayler. 

Aububn,  N.  Y.,  Anaost  26, 1896. 

When  a  man  revisits  his  native  region,  if  he 
misses  old  faces  be  is  glad  to  discover  new 
things  that  stir  his  pride.  So  in  years  past, 
when  1  came  to  this  beautiful  Cayuga  Lake 
country,  I  rejoioed  in  the  founding  of  Cornell 
University  at  Ithaca,  and  Wells  College  at 
Aurora,  and  in  the  enlargements  of  Auburn 
Theologioal  Seminary.  Yesterday  I  visited 
a  new  born  institution,  which,  I  venture  to 
predict,  will  have  its  place  among  the  thor¬ 
oughly  valuable  enterprises  of  Christian 
philanthropy ;  its  founder  will  win  an  honest 
fame  as  a  man  of  .kindred  spirit  with  ApoUos 
R.  Wetmore  and  Charles  L.  Brace. 

How  many  of  my  readers  have  heard  of  the 
“Junior  Republic  Association t”  I  confess 
that  I  never  did  until  this  week,  and  yester 
day  I  got  my  first  look  at  this  blessed  novelty. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  invited  a  oar  load  of  us  to  go  with  him 
to  the  village  of  Freeville,  in  Tompkins 
County,  a  few  miles  east  of  Ithaca.  Wnen 
we  landed  at  Freeville,  I  recognized  it  as  a 
part  of  the  old  township  of  Dryden,  through 
which  I  used  to  drive  when  I  was  a  schoolboy, 
and  two  miles  off  stands  the  rural  church  in 
which  I  made  a  temperance  speech  fifty-three 
years  ago.  Near  that  church  was  bom  a 
bright  boy,  named  William  R.  George,  and  in 
the  brain  and  heart  of  Mr.  George  (still  a 
young  man)  was  born  the  “Junior  Republic.” 
He  met  our  party  near  the  station,  and  taking 
us  across  lots  for  half  a  mile,  led  us  up  to 
bis  little  juvenile  commonwealth.  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  that  he  would  like  to  come  back 
to  our  country  after  one  hundred  years ;  and 
if  “Poor  Richard”  had  been  with  us  yester¬ 
day,  he  would  have  jumped  for  joy.  The 
“Junior  Republic”  is  a  collection  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  street  Arabs  (four-fifths  of  them  boys) 
from  the  tenement-houses  and  slums  of  New 
York.  Six  years  ago  Mr.  George— then  a 
young  man  of  twenty -four— brought  a  score 
of  these  poor  waifs  up  into  this,  bis  native  re¬ 
gion,  for  a  fortnight  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
Each  year  the  number  increased,  and  now 
there  are  two  hundred  there  for  two  months ; 
a  few  of  the  most  promising  lads  will  be 
kept  through  the  winter  and  sent  to  school  at 
Freeville. 

Mr.  George  has  put  up  four  snug,  plain 
buildings  for  his  juvenile  republic,  and  has 
also  a  tent  nearly  an  hundred  feet  long.  One 
of  the  buildings  is  the  “Capitol”;  another  is 
the  polioe  station,  with  a  half  dozen  cells, 
and  on  the  second  floor  is  the  “Court  House,” 
with  the  oflSoes  of  two  boy- lawyers  and  a  dis¬ 
trict  attorney.  The  next  building  is  a  work¬ 
shop,  with  a  store  in  the  basement,  in  which 
the  boys  purchase  with  their  earnings  nice 
olothea,  which  are  sent  here  by  charitable 
■ooieties,  ohurobes,  and  Sunday-schools.  The 


third  building  contains  a  room  for  religious 
meetings,  and  the  “Christian  Crusaders,”  a 
bank,  a  postoffice,  and  a  dispensary;  and  over 
bead  is  the  “Waldorf  Hotel,”  in  which  a  boy 
can  get  a  good  bed  and  other  comforts  foi 
18.76  a  week  in  the  Republic  currency.  A  part 
of  the  long  tent  is  called  the*“  Hotel  Ithaca” ; 
another  part  is  the  “  Dryden” ;  and  adjoining 
these  are  the  “Delmonico”  and  the  “Sherry” 
restaurants,  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  are 
fed  at  ten  cents  or  twenty-flve  cents  a  meal. 
The  currency  used  is  made  of  circular  pieces 
of  tin,  and  stamped,  “George  Junior  Repub” 
lie,”  “one  dollar,”  or  “60  cents,”  “10  cents, - 
etc.  These  tin  coins  are  redeemable  in  clothes 
or  potatoes  (to  be  sent  to  New  York),  or  in 
genuine  money.  Every  boy  is  required  to  earn 
his  own  living  by  working  so  many  hours  a 
day,  either  on  the  farm  or  at  carpentry ;  the 
girls  earn  theirs  by  cooking,  sewing,  and 
millinery.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  their 
wages  are  paid  by  the  boy-cashier  j  at  the 
“Bank.” 

The  beautiful’novelty  of  this'juvenile  Re¬ 
public  is  that  it  is  entirely  self  governing  !  Mr. 
George  is  the  permanent  President,  with  a 
veto  power ;  but*all  the  laws  are  made  by  a 
Legislature  of  their  own,  and  this  Legislature 
is  chosen  by  ballot  at  regularj  election  once  a 
week.  All  violators  of  law  are  tried  in  theii 
court,  with  judge,  jury,  and  counsel  to  plead 
for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The  penalties  are 
either  flnes  or  imprisonment  *in  the  cells  of 
the  station-house.  Yesterday  while  we  were 
there  one  youngster  was  arrested  for  selling 
hot  corn  to  his  comrades  without  a  “license 
from  the  government!”  In  the  afternoon  be 
was  to  be  tried  for  the  offence,  and  Mr. 
George  told,  us  that  the  pleadings  in  the 
courts  and  the  debaters  in  their  legislature 
often  displayed  a  wonderful  skill  and  pro 
floiency. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  features  of  this  most 
novel  and  admirable  institution.  Its  beneflts 
are  manifold.  In  the  flrst  plaoe,  every  boy 
and  girl  is  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and 
self-support.  The  sick  are  oared  for,  but  no 
paupers  are  allowed.  In  the  next  place,  they 
are  taught  the  nature  and  authority  of  law; 
and  it  is  a  capital  training-school  in  practical 
citizenship.  Best  of  all,  a  thorough  religious 
instruction  is  imparted,  and  last  winter  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  older  boys  who  spent  the  winter 
there  were  received  into  membership  with 
the  church  at  Freeville.  I  wish  I  had  room 
to  quote  some  of  the  letters ^.'aent  back  by 
those  who  have  been  members  of  the  “Re¬ 
public.”  As  a  specimen,  one  boy  wrote:  “It 
taught  me  to  save  money,  to  drill,  to  get  up 
early,  and  do  anything  I  was  told  to  do ;  it 
taught  me  to  go  to  Sunday-school,  to  do 
right,  to  speak  about  Jesus,  to  vote,  and  not 
to  drink  liquor ;  it  taught  me  to  pick  potatoes 
and  weed  oom  and  pick  beans  and  cucum¬ 
bers.  ”  Bravo  I  I  should  call  that  a  good  two 
months’  education  for  a  street  Arab  of  New 
York. 

By  this  time  my  readers  may  be  asking, 
“How  shall  I  help  this  novel  and  noble  Junior 
Republio  Association  T”  .1  reply.  You  can  re¬ 
mit  money  (the  more  the  better),  or  ohil 
dren’s  plain  clothes  to  Mr.  William  R.  George, 
Freeville,  Tompkins  Clloonty,  N.  Y.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  in  New  York 
City  is  Mr.  William  Clifford  Orton,  No.  40 
Wall  Street ;  and  among  the  managers  are  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Strong  and  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
Mr.  George  is  conducting  this  splendid  enter¬ 
prise  of  Christian  philanthropy  without  any 
salary ;  it  is  a  blessed  labor  of  love,  and  great 
will  be  bis  reward  in  heaven.  If  hie  enter¬ 
prise  continues  to  succeed  and  expand,  be 
will  be  ranked  among  the  benefactors  of  hie 
raoe  and  the  truly  consecrated  servants  of  his 
Lord  and  Saviour. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  TO  LI  HUNG  . 
CHANG. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fltting  than  for  our 
several  great  Protestant  Churches  that  have 
long  maintained  missions  in  China,  to  ex¬ 
tend  greeting  and  welcome  to  the  distinguiebed 
representative  of  that  country  who  is  now  the 
guest  of  our  largest  American  city,  where  also 
the  chief  agencies  of  these  several  Churches 
have  their  home.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  America  has  alwajs  taken  a  leading  part, 
since  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 
jn^maintaining  missions  in  China,  and  these 
and  their  allied  schools  and  hospitals  have 
wrought  a  most  benefleent  work  in  all  accessi¬ 
ble  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  work  sought  to  be  done  is  benefleent 
and  humane,  as  well  as  Christian,  and  hence 
those  who  carry  it  forward  desire  the  most 
frank  and  cordial  understanding  and  relations 
with  the  rulers  of  China.  The  work  of  our 
missionaries  will  bear  the  most  rigorous  ex¬ 
amination  and  it  is  in  this  view  that  our  sev- 
I  eral  denominational  Secretaries  have  had  an 
interview  with  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  is  now  in 
New  York— Dr.  Ellinwood,  at  their  head. 

The  American  Missionary  Societies  uniting 
in  presenting  the  address  to  Li  Hung  Chang, 
represent  the  following  Churches :  Methodist 
Episcopal  (North  and  South),  Baptist  (North 
and  South),  Presbyterian  (North  and  South), 
Congregational,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Re¬ 
formed,  all  together  aggregating  in  church 
communicants  or  members,  7,747,209. 

These  societies  are  maintaining  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  China  788  missionaries,  male  and 
female,  of  whom  97  are  medical  missionaries. 
They  sustain  upwards  of  400  schools  of  vari¬ 
ous  grades,  in  which  there  were  under  in¬ 
struction  in  1896  about  12,000  pupils.  Some 
60  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  maintained 
by  these  missionary  bodies,  in  which  were 
treated  in  the  year  1896,  493,089  patients. 

The  interview  with  the  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentative  of  China  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  his 
hotel,  was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  for  its  unusual  character  and  impor¬ 
tance.  Our  American  Church  representatives 
being  present  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Chancellor,  arose  on  hie  entrance.  He 
was  accompanied  by  bis  flrst  Secretary  Lo 
Fing  Lub,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  and  others 
of  bis  suite,  and  also  by  the  Hon.  John  W. 
Foster.  After  a  few  words  of  greeting,  re¬ 
peated  by  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Foster  came  for¬ 
ward  and  formally  prepared  the  way  for  the 
address,  read  by  Dr.  Ellinwood,  saying,  among 
other  things,  that  the  latter  would  sp'eak  for 
some  eight  millions  of  American  Christians 
who  cherished  the  most  kindly  sentiments 
toward  China. 

To  His  Excellency,  Li  Hung  Chang,  Grand  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  Special  Ambassador  of  His  Majesty, 

the  Emperor  of  China : 

Among  the  thousands  of  our  countrymen  who  are 
seeking  opportunity  to  do  honor  to  you  and  to  your 
August  Sovereign,  we,  the  representatives  of  vari¬ 
ous  Boards  and  Societies  engaged  in  Christian  Mis¬ 
sions  in  China,  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  our  most 
hearty  greetings,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  profound 
respect  which  we  cherish  toward  that  great  and  il¬ 
lustrious  Empire  which  you  so  worthily  represent. 
For  the  last  fifty  years  the  missionaries  of  these 
Boards  have  been  favored  with  the  protection  of 
your  Grovernment,  and  we  are  frank  to  say  that  in 
no  nation  of  the  world  have  American  missionaries 
received  more  just  and  even  generous  treatment 
than  that  accorded  to  our  missionaries  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  of  China. 

It  is  remarkable  how  very  few  of  our  missionaries, 
out  of  the  many  hundreds  who  have  lived  in  China, 
have  lost  their  lives  through  violence,  and  we  recall 
no  instance  in  which  such  casualties  have  occurred 
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with  the  sanction  or  even  connivance  of  your  Gov¬ 
ernment.  On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  many 
instances  in  which  local  officials,  who  have  been  re¬ 
miss  in  affording  proper  protection,  have  suffered 
punishment  for  their  neglect.  We  take  special 
pleasure  in  paying  this  tribute  to  the  justice  and 
humanity  shown  by  that  August  Power  which  you 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

We  remember  with  lively  gratitude  the  various 
edicts  and  proclamations  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  Imperial  Government  direct,  or  by  various  sub¬ 
ordinate  officials,  not  only  enjoining  protection  to 
our  missionaries,  but  assuring  the  people  of  their 
peaceable  intentions  and  the  disinterested  character 
of  their  work.  A  very  remarkable  edict  of  this 
kind  was  issued  in  the  year  1891,  in  the  name  of  his 
August  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  and  within  the  last 
jear  proclamations  issued  in  the  same  spirit  have 
been  made  by  the  Prefects  of  Paotingfu,  of  Ichowfu, 
of  the  Nanking  district,  and  by  the  Taoutai  of  Ki 
ungchow,  in  Hainan.  It  Is  extremely  gratifying  to 
observe  that  at  the  present  time  the  disinterested 
spirit  and  labor  of  our  missionaries  seem  to  be  better 
understood  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than 
ever  before. 

We  recall  many  kindly  expressions  uttered  by 
yourself  and  others  of  the  appreciation  with  which 
yon  regard  our  educational  work,  the  services  of 
missionaries,  both  men  and  women,  in  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  and  the  self-denying  efforts  put 
forth  by  missionaries  in  the  distribution  of  relief  in 
time  of  famine. 

On  our  part  we  have  been  conscious  from  the  first 
of  only  the  most  disinterested  motives.  Our  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  not  sought  for  pecuniary  gains  at  the 
hands  of  your  people;  they  have  not  been  secret 
emissaries  of  diplomatic  schemes;  their  labors  have 
had  no  political  significance;  they  have  only  desired 
to  communicate  good.  We  are  frank  to  say  that 
while  our  work  has  aimed  to  relieve  suffering  and 
to  improve  the  minds  of  the  young  by  education,  we 
have  been  moved  by  still  higher  considerations. 
We  do  not  believe  that  religion  is  a  thing  of  ethnic 
limitations,  but  that  whatever  of  Truth  the  Great 
Author  of  our  being  has  made  known  to  men  of 
any  nation  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  all  mankind; 
and  that  as  matter  of  natural  and  imperative  obli¬ 
gation,  those  who  believe  that  they  have  received 
the  truth  are  bound  to  make  it  known  to  others. 
If  it  is  of  advantage  to  mankind  that  the  commerce 
of  material  interests  and  of  ideas  in  science  or  phil¬ 
osophy  shall  be  promoted,  we  deem  it  still  more  im¬ 
portant  that  free  intercommunication  shall  be  ac 
corded  to  those  greatest  of  all  truths  which  concern 
the  immortal  destinies  of  men.  And  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  have  learned  of  the  as¬ 
surance  w'hich  you  gave  some  months  since  to  an 
American  Bishop,  that  the  medical  and  educational 
work  of  our  missiocaries  would  continue  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  and  protected  in  China.  Indeed,  you  have 
for  many  years  given  abundant  proofs  of  your  gen¬ 
erous  spirit  in  this  regard. 

We  have  endeavored  to  prosecute  our  work  in  a 
courteous  and  appreciative  spirit.  Our  most  Intel, 
ligent  missionaries  have  always  shown  great  respect 
for  those  illustrious  sages,  Confucius,  Mencius  and 
others.  It  was  a  missionary  who  translated  the 
Confucian  Classics  into  our  language,  and  others 
have  set  forth  their  just  merits  in  many  a  publica- 
tion  for  American  readers.  We  have  not  hesitated 
to  express  our  admiration  for  the  stability  of  your 
government  and  institutions,  the  principles  of  filial 
reverence  and  domestic  order  on  which  your  insti¬ 
tutions  rest,  the  admirable  regulation  which  bases 
political  preferment  not  upon  the  success  of  parti¬ 
san  power  or  skill,  but  upon  competitive  merit. 

'  We  believe  that  fn  many  of  these  things  we  may 
well  profit  by  your  example,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
our  only  motive  in  offering  to  yoiir  people  our  med¬ 
ical  and  educational  systems,  and  the  great  and  sal¬ 
utary  teachings  of  our  Christian  faith,  is  our  deep 
conviction  that  they  will  prove  a  blessing. 

While  we  send  missionaries  to  China,  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  our  duty  to  those  of  your  people  who 
have  come  to  our  own  shores.  They  have  in  many 
instances  been  rudely  treated  by  certain  classes 
amongst  us,  mostly  immigrants  from  other  lands, 
but  our  Christian  people  have  uniformly  shown 
them  kindness.  They  have  been  gathered  into  Sun 
day  schools  and  evening  schools;  their  rights  have 
been  defended  in  the  courts,  and  many  times  have 


deputations  from  the  Missionary  Boards  and  other 
benevolent  societies  petitioned  our  Government  in 
the  interest  of  just  legislation  for  the  Chinese. 

Were  you  to  visit  our  Pacific  Coast,  you  would 
observe  i^th  interest  the  homes  and  refuges  which, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Chinese  Consul-General, 
the  Christian  women  of  that  coast  have  provided 
for  unfortunate  Chinese  girls  who  have  been  sold 
into  the  most  debasing  slavery.  We  believe  that 
all  these  best  impulses  of  philanthropy  which  lead 
our  people  to  forget  all  divisions  of  nationality  and 
of  race,  and  to  stretch  out  their  arms  in  true  broth¬ 
erhood  to  your  people,  whether  here  or  in  China,  are 
the  direct  fruit  of  the  teachings  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  Christianity.  Having  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Christian  faith  received  so  rich  an  in¬ 
heritance  of  blessing,  we  feel  constrained,  in  grati¬ 
tude  to  God,  to  regard  ourselves  as  debtors  to  all 
men.  For  this  reason  we  strive  to  proclaim  in  all 
lands  the  knowledge  of  our  Divine  Teacher  and 
only  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

In  closing,  permit  us  to  express  anew  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  we  have  felt  in  being  permitted  to 
meet  your  Excellency,  and  to  thank  you  for  your 
repeated  kindnesses  to  our  missionaries.  We  thank 
the  Great  Father  of  mankind  that  He  has  so  long 
spared  your  life  in  the  midst  of  many  perils;  that 
He  has  permitted  you  to  be  of  such  eminent  service 
to  your  country  in  many  trying  emergencies,  which 
few  men  of  any  nation  could  have  met  with  such 
great  ability  and  success. 

And  we  commend  you  to  His  care  as  yon  return 
to  your  distant  home,  where  you  will  enjov  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  not  only  your  countrymen,  but  all 
mankind  unite  in  honoring  your  name. 

REPI.T  OF  THE  TICEBOY  TO  THE  ADDRESS 
OF  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

Oentlcmen:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  grateful  welcome  to  this  country 
offered  to  me  by  you  as  representatives  of  various 
Boards  and  Societies  whicb  have  engaged  in  China 
in  exchanging  our  ideas  of  the  greatest  of  all  truths 
which  concern  the  immortal  destinies  of  men. 

In  the  name  of  my  August  Master,  the  Emperor  of 
China,  I  beg  to  tender  to  you  his  best  thanks  for 
your  approval  and  appreciation  of  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  American  missionaries  in  China. 
What  we  have  done,  and  how  little  we  have  done  on 
our  part,  is  but  the  duty  of  our  government;  while 
the  missionaries,  as  you  have  so  well  expressed, 
have  not  sought  for  pecuniary  gains  at  the  hands  of 
our  people.  They  have  not  been  secret  emissaries 
of  diplomatic  schemes.  Their  labors  have  no  politi¬ 
cal  significance;  and  the  last,  not  the  least,  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  add,  they  have  not  interfered 
with  or  usurped  the  rights  of  the  territorial  author¬ 
ities. 

) 

In  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  appreciate,  Christianity  does  not  differ 
much  from  Confucianism,  as  the  Golden  Rule  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  positive  form  in  the  one,  while  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  negative  form  in  the  other.  Logically 
speaking,  whether  these  two  forms  of  expressing  the 
same  truth  cover  exactly  the  same  ground  or  not,  I 
leave  to  the  investigation  of  those  who  have  more 
philosophical  tastes.  It  is,  at  the  present,  enough 
to  conclude  that  there  exists  not  much  difference 
between  the  wise  sayings  of  the  two  greatest  teach¬ 
ers,  on  the  foundations  of  which  the  whole  structure 
of  the  two  systems  of  morality  is  built.  As  man  is 
composed  of  soul,  intellect  and  body,  I  highly  appre¬ 
ciate  that  your  eminent  Boards,  in  your  arduous 
and  much  esteemed  work  in  the  field  of  China,  have 
neglected  none  of  the  three.  I  need  not  say  much 
about  the  first,  being  an  unknowable  mystery  of 
which  even  our  great  Confucius  had  no  knowledge. 
As  for  intellect,  you  have  started  numerous  educa¬ 
tional  establishments  which  have  served  as  the  best 
means  to  enable  our  countrymen  to  acquire  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  modern  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
West.  As  for  the  material  part  of  our  constitution, 
your  Societies  have  started  hospitals  and  dispensa¬ 


ries  to  save  not  only  the  soul  but  also  the  body  of 
our  countrymen.  I  have  also  to  add  that  in  the 
time  of  famine  in  some  of  the  provinces  you  have 
done  your  best  for  the  greatest  number  of  suf¬ 
ferers  to  keep  their  bodies  and  souls  together. 

Before  I  bring  my  reply  to  a  conclusion,  I  have 
only  two  things  to  mention. 

The  first,  the  opium  smoking,  being  a  great  curse 
to  the  Chinese  population,  your  Societies  have  tried 
your  best  not  only  by  anti  opium  societies,  but  to 
afford  the  best  means  to  stop  the  craving  for  the 
opium ;  and  also,  yon  receive  none  as  your  converts 
who  are  opium  smokers. 

I  have  to  tender,  in  my  own  name,  my  best  thanks 
for  your  most  effective  prayers  to  God  to  spare  my 
life  when  it  was  imperilled  by  the  assassin’s  bullet, 
and  for  the  most  kind  wishes  which  you  have 
just  now  so  ably  expressed  in  the  interests  of  my 
Sovereign,  my  Country  and  my  People. 

The  several  organizations  represented  in  the 
presentation  of  the  above  Address,  together 
with  those  thus  acting,  were  the  following 
named : 

Representing  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions;  the  Rev.  Judson  Smith, 
D.D.,  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  1).D.,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Creegan,  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.D. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church:  the  Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  D.D.,  Rev.  F. 
F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Benj.  Labaree,  D.D.,  Hon.  Darwin 

R.  James,  Mr.  Wm.  Dulles,  Jr. 

The  American  Baptist  Union:  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Bald¬ 
win,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  N.  Murdock,  D.D.,  Rev.  H. 
C.  Mabie,  D.D.,  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  Reformed  Church  of 
America:  the  Rev.  D.  Sage  Mackay,  D.D.,  Rev, 
J.  L.  Amerman,  D.D.,  Rev.  H.  N.  Cobb,  D.D., 
Francis  Bacon,  Esq.,  Peter  Donald,  Esq. 

The  Missionary  Society  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 
The  Rev.  Bishop  Andrews,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Leonard,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Tafft,  Mr.  John 

S.  McLean,  Rev.  Dr.  Lowry. 

The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church:  the  Rev.  Joshua  Kim- 
ber.  Rev.  A.  C.  Bunn,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  Walter  Rob¬ 
erts. 

The  American  Bible  Society:  the  Rev.  Edw.  W.  Gil¬ 
man,  D.D.,  Mr.  William  Foulke. 

The  International  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion:  the  Rev.  Richard  C.  Morse,  D.D. 


The  suggestions  of  Prof.  DeWitt  in  The 
Evangelist  of  this  and  a  previous  issue— that 
of  August  20tb— are  highly  discriminating, 
and  we  commend  them  to  the  careful  consid¬ 
eration,  not  only  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  Service  Society,  but  to  all  pastors  and 
laymen  interested  in  the  subject  of  an  im¬ 
proved  and  uniform  service  in  our  Presbyterian 
churches.  Let  us  suggest  further  that  there  be 
no  increase  of  the  personally  prepared  books 
of  Forma.  There  are  some  already  in  use  by 
ministers  and  in  the  bands  of  theological  stu¬ 
dents,  which  are  highly  praised,  and  yet  have 
such  defects  as  to  command  honest  criticism 
and  demand  their  withdrawal.  No  one  man 
should  presume  to  present  bis  own  composi¬ 
tions  or  exercises  for  general  use.  The  rea¬ 
sons  are  obvious.  Emotional  rhetoric,  poetic 
and  imaginative  expressions  and  phrases,  per¬ 
sonal  conceits  of  language  and  conceptions  of 
divine  things  are  the  very  offences  against 
true  devotion  from  which  we  would  be  de¬ 
livered.  While  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
non  liturgical  as  compared  with  some  others, 
it  has  always,  especially  in  its  Continental 
branches,  favored  liturgical  forms  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  the  Commandments,  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
and  certain  other  forms  of  sound  words  being 
in  immemorial  use.  The  subject  is  one  that 
calls  for  the  most  careful  and  mature  consld-' 
eration,  and  Prof.  DeWitt  has  done  the 
Church  a  service  in  what  be  has  written. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


ScptMuber  8,  1808. 


OUR  CHINESE  GUEST. 

Ther^  is  no  more  pioturesqne  and  striking 
personality  to-day  than  the  venerable  Viceroy 
who  has  come  among  ns  as  the  nation’s  guest. 
Long  past  the  prime  of  life,  in  bis  seventy- 
fifth  year,  covered  with  honors  and  crowned 
with  distinction  as  the  foremost  man  in  the 
oldest  and  largest  empire  of  the  earth,  his 
eye  yet  undimmed  and  his  natural  force  un¬ 
abated,  he  rightly  commands  not  only  the 
curious  scrutiny  of  our  people,  but  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  thoughtful  men  of  all  Christen¬ 
dom.  For  want  of  a  clearer  understanding  of 
his  real  place  in  Chinese  history,  he  is  vari 
onsly  styled  the  Bismarck  or  Gladstone  of 
China.  Though  be  should  merit  all  the  praise 
which  these  designations  are  intended  to  be¬ 
stow,  neither  of  them  is  quite  adequate  to 
express  or  to  suggest  his  true  position,  or  the 
claim  he  has  on  foreign  nations  for  recog¬ 
nition  among  the  great  figures  of  our  time. 

The  biography  of  Li  Hung  Chang  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Chinese  positi'^n  ia  our  modern 
world.  By  the  antiquated  and  unique  method 
of  “examinations”  which  have  prevailed  for 
two  thousand  years  as  the  test  of  fitness,  this 
son  of  a  small  farmer  who  had  high  lineage 
and  higher  ambition  for  bis  child,  pushed 
himself  steadily  upward  to  the  highest  rank 
of  State  Council,  and  then  rested  to  grow  rich 
and  “live  like  a  l»d  on  his  laurels.”  In  the 
Taeping  Rebellion  he  was  the  discoverer  of 
Gordon,  by  whom  he  conquered  the  rebels 
and  became  the  recognized  chief  of  the  State. 
This  was  his  first  emergence  into  the  notice 
of  the  world  as  the  Futai  of  Kiang  Su,  who 
furnished  Gordon  with  the  men  and  means  to 
crush  out  the  usurping  powers  at  Nankin. 
When  the  “Heavenly  King”  went  down,  the 
star  of  Li  rose  to  the  zenith. 

Twice  since  that  day  bis  fortunes  have 
fallen  to  a  condition  from  which,  in  the  chaos 
of  official  jealousy  and  scramble,  there  was 
apparently  little  hope  of  recovery.  But  in 
each  instance,  the  intervention  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Dowager  saved  him  to  the  State,  and 
finally  shows  him  to  Europe  and  America  as 
the  ripest  fruit  of  Chinese  civilization.  These 
crises  in  his  career  are  within  the  memory  of 
most  who  pay  honors  to  the  great  Chinaman 
now.  The  massacre  of  Europeans  in  Tien- 
Tsin,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Viceroy’s  pal¬ 
ace,  was  charged  by  the  Chinese  government 
to  his  apathy,  and  he  was  degraded  from 
office  and  seemingly  ruined  for  life.  Then  the 
protecting  hand  of  the  woman  who  rules 
China  from  behind  the  throne,  lifted  bioT  once 
more  to  power,  and  when  the  Japanese  made 
war  Li  was  expected  to  make  short  work  of 
it,  as  with  Gordon’s  help  he  bad  once  before 
annihilated  the  enemies  of  bis  sovereign. 
The  story  of  his  failure  baa  really  made  bis 
fame.  His  disgrace,  recovery,  and  brave 
straggle  to  break  the  force  of  Japanese  vio 
tory,  have  shown  tbq  strength  of  the  man  and 
all  the  resources  of  his  wonderful  genius,  for 
which  he  is  recognized  both  in  Europe  and 
America  as  the  greatest  Oriental  of  the  age. 
As  such  he  will  go  down  to  history. 

And  yet  this  great  man,  sent  to  reprraent 
China  to  Christendom,  is  singularly  solitary, 
almost  sublime,  in  the  loneliness  of  bis  posi¬ 
tion.  Probably  it  may  be  said  that  he  repre¬ 
sents  but  the  Empress-Mother  and  himself. 
They  two  stand  over  against  the  whole 
Chinese  oivilizition  in  making  overtures  of 
sympathy  and  a  desire  to  join  in  the  march 
of  men  out  of  the  musty  traditional  existence 
of  millenniums  past,  into  the  alert  and  prac¬ 


tical  progress  of  to  day.  Besides  them,  we 
might  almost  say  that  there  are  no  others,  so 
small  is  the  party  of  progress.  They  face  to 
the  front,  while  the  whole  nation,  dull,  de¬ 
termined.  darkened  by  ever-deepening  preju- 
dioe,  resentment,  and  bigotry,  still  set  their 
eyes  and  hopes  on  that  which  is  behind. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  this  age  to  honor  our 
Chinese  guest  wHhout  recognizing  his  pa¬ 
troness  and  the  real  sharer  of  bis  grettness, 
bis  intelligence,  and  his  liberal  ideas.  Her  story 
is  an  Eastern  romance.  It  is  that  of  Queen 
Esther  translated  into  Chinese  life.  She  came 
from  poverty,  which  her  radiant  beauty  con¬ 
quered,  to  be  a  slave  in  the  princely  circle  of 
court  families,  and  so  made  the  conquest  of 
the  aged  Emperor  himself.  Lifted  to  the 
throne,  she  lost  nothing  of  her  native  genius, 
and  gained  a  position  in  which  its  finer  qual¬ 
ities  have  been  conspicuously  displayed.  It 
is  this  mistress  whom  Li  Hung  Chang  is  fortu¬ 
nate  to-day  to  serve.  When  we  do  him  honor, 
it  is  paying  unconscious  tribute  to  the  high 
character  and  forceful,  persistent,  far-sighted 
policy  of  the  greatest  of  all  Chinese  women. 

On  this  lofty,  but  precarious  basis,  stands 
the  embassy  of  China  to  us  and  our  allies  of 
the  West  to-day.  Everything,  apparently, 
hangs  on  one  life,  and  that  not  the  most  se¬ 
cure.  The  figure  of  the  aged  Ambassador  is 
pathetic,  even  to  the  point  of  tragic  signifi¬ 
cance.  We  hear  above  him  a  voice  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  sentence  in  sadness  rather  than  in 
reproach,  “Behold,  thou  shalt  see  it  with 
thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over 
thither  I”  The  redemption  of^a  nation  like 
China  is  long,  and  the  ‘greatest  lives  must 
cover  in  prophecy  only  the  parts  they  never 
touch.  In  the  man  whom  we  honor  to-day 
we  see  the  forerunner  of  the  future.'possibly 
very  far  off.  We  wish  we  might  hail  him 
as  the  morning  star  of  Chinese  Christian  civ¬ 
ilization  I 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  PORTE. 

A  paragraph  on  our  first  page  notices  the 
recent  outbreak  of  the  Armenians  in  Constan¬ 
tinople.  European  journals  appear  to  be  in 
general  very  severe  upon  the  rioters,  but  if 
ever  violence  may  be  condoned,  it  surely  may 
be  in  the  case  of  this  long-suffering,  greatly 
outraged  people.  For  months  they  have  waited 
patiently  for  some  evidence  that  the  Turk 
ish  government  intended  to  keep  the  promisee 
made  last  spring.  If  ever  they  in'tulged  a  be¬ 
lief  that;  th''se  promises  were  made  in  good 
faith,  that  belief  must  have  died  when  their 
patriarch  was  deposed,  and  a  wretched  tool 
of  the  Sultan  put  in  his  place.  Tet  still  they 
were  quiet.  What,  inde^d»  can  a  commun 
ity  of  impoverished  wretches  do  but  keep 
quiet,  unless,  indeed,  they  rise  in  insurrec¬ 
tion  T  And  now,  with  winter  approaching, 
with  the  horrible  torture  of  cold  about  to  be 
added  to  the  cruel  suffering  of  hunger,  who 
can  blame  them  that  they  have  preferred  the 
desperate  chances  of  insurrection  to  the  slow 
agony  of  starvation?  The  less  so  that  they 
must  have  plainly  foreseen  an  approaching 
renewal  of  the  atrocities  of  last  year.  That 
which  all  the  newspapers  of  this  country  and 
Europe  were  predicting  could  not  have  been 
unanticipated  by  this  persecuted  people,  too 
sadly  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  Moslem 
people  with  them.  They  were  driven  to  bay, 
and  there  is  no  living  creature  so  destitute  of 
spirit  as  not  to  tom  and  faoe  its  enemy  with 
the  best  means  in  its  power,  when  driven  to 
the  last  extremity ;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
condition  of  the  Armenians  to- day.  The  raid 
upon  the  bank,  though  not  to  be  justified ;  can 
certainly  not  be  wondered  at. 

They  have  paid  dearly  for  their  outbreak, 


these  poor,  hunted  Armenians.  The  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  indeed  demand  a  decent  pre¬ 
text  for  letting  loose  upon  this  class  of  its  sob 
jects  all  the  horrors  of  mob  violence,  but  it  is 
quite  willing  to  aooept  one,  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  the  past  few  days  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  has  more  than  punished  whatever 
crimes  the”Armenians  had  committed,  or  were 
contemplating.  And  it  is  simply  adding  in¬ 
sult  to  injury  that  the  Porte  has  issued  a 
manifesto  putting  the  whole  matter  in  as  false 
a  light  as  was  possible  without  offering  a 
direct  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Powers 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

But  there  is  more  in  this  outbreak  than  an¬ 
other  riot,  another  massacre  of  innocent  crea¬ 
tures.  The  events  of  last  week  may  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  government  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  The  London  Daily  News  says 
that  “Europe  is  faoe  to  face  with  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sultan  and  the  partition  of  Tur¬ 
key  :”  Europe  has  now  to  learn— please  God 
that  it  be  not  through  blood  and  fire  and 
the  slaughter  of  uncounted  numbers  1  — 
that  truth  which  Lincoln  impressed  upon 
the  people  of  America,  that  nothing  is  ever 
settled  till  it  is  settled  right.  The  Porte  is 
hurrying,  blindly  and  with  infatuation,  to  its 
own  doom.  The  latest  news  from  Turkey  is 
of  an  assault  upon  a  number  of  homes  of 
American  people,  in  a  town  some  two  or  tl  ree 
hundred  miles  from  the  capital,  the  slaughter 
of  the  Armenian  servants  and  the  sacking  of 
the  houses.  The  attention  of  the  Porte  has 
been  called  by  the  foreign  diplomats  to  the 
fact  that  the  massacre  of  the  Armenians  after 
the  seizing  of  the  bank  was  certainly  done 
with  the  connivance  of  certain  officials.  The 
government  of  the  Porte  is  hopelessly  honey¬ 
combed  with  treachery,  falsehood,  greed,  in¬ 
competence.  It  most  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own 
rottenness.  It  has  not  a  friend  in  Europe  ex- 
oept  Russia,  and  Russia  only  apparently  and 
for  its  own  purposes. 

Must  there,  then,  be  a  European  war  over 
the  partition  of  the  remnants?  God  forbid  I 
Has  the  time  not  yet  come  when  Christian 
nations  can  agree  together  as  to  such  a 
division  without  first  passing  through  a  bloody 
and  most  disastrous  war?  Have  not  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  past  sufficed  to  show  that  diplomacy 
and  mutual  agreement  might  as  well  do  in 
the  beginning  that  which  will  surely  be  left 
for  them  to  do  in  the  end?  We  talk  of  inter¬ 
national  arbitration,  and  are  learning  that  it 
is  by  no  means  a  Utopian  dream.  How  grand 
a  thing  it  would  be  if  the  principles  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  were  first  to  be  appealed  to  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  redistribution  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Porte,  the  peaceful  healing  of  that 
which  for  years  has  been  the  open  sore  of 
Europel  _ 

In  the  report  given  of  the  interview  of  our 
Missionary  Secretaries  with  Li  Hung  Chang, 
our  readers  will  be  greatly  interested  in  his 
reply,  which  was  not  only  courteous,  but 
friendly,  recognizing  the  fact  that  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  gone  among  ‘the  people  of 
China,  not  for  any  selfish  purpose,  but  to  do 
them  good.  He  calls  attention  to  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  teachings  |  of  Christ  and 
those  of  Confucius.  The  difference  in  some 
cases  is  very  slight,  and  yet  very  important. 
For  example,  he  tells  us  that  the  Golden  Rule 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Relligion,  but 
was  promulgated  long  before  by  Confucius, 
and  that  the  only  difference  is  that  one  is  put 
in  the  negative  and  the  other  in  the  positive 
form.  This  is  true.  Confucius  bids  his  disci¬ 
ples  not  to  do  evil  to  their  neighbors ;  Christ 
commands  us  to  do  them  good.  Though  this 
be  only  the  difference  between  the  negative  and 
the  positive,  that  little  change,  between  to  do 
and  not  to  do,  inakes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. 
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Onr  respeoted  oontemporary,  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Banner,  has  the  following:  “The  Vroo- 
man  case,  which  excited  so  much  interest  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago  some  time  ago, 
will  come  before  the  Synod  of  Illinois  at  its 
approaching  meeting,  and  will  likely  excite  no 
small  degree  of  interest.  A  complaint  has 
been  mtde  to  the  Synod,  and  a  committee, 
oonfisting  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Ball,  D.D. , 
Rev.  A.  C.  Zenos,  D.D.,  of  McCormick  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Rev.  J.  Q.  K.  McClure  of 
Lake  Forest,  and  Rev.  James  Lewis,  D  D.,  of 
Joliet,  has  been  appointed  to  defend  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  What  course  this  committee  may 
take  is  romewhat  uncertain.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  may  accept  the  proposal  of  The 
New  York  Evangelist,  which  is  to  'remand  all 
complainants  to  their  merited  obscurity.  ’  But 
the  Synod  of  Illinois  is  a  live  body,  and  is  not 
to  be  caught  napping  when  the  interests  of 
Bible  truth  and  sound  doctrine  are  involved.  ” 
We  assure  our  contemporary  that  it  has  no 
monopoly  of  regard  for  Bible  truth  and  sound 
doctrine ;  neither  has  any  one  of  our  Presby¬ 
teries  or  Synods  as  compared  with  another. 
Our  great  Church  is  an  evangelical  Church  in 
all  its  parts,  and  really  there  is  no  occa'ion  to 
incite  any  part  or  portion  of  it  to  special  rigor 
of  action,  as  if  our  orthodoxy,  or  our  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  world,  were  in  peril.  On  the 
contrary,  let  the  spirit  of  “love  and  of  a 
sound  mind"  go  together  as  at  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  more  recently,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Monroe.  So  shall  the  Church  have  peace, 
and  no  real  and  permanent  interest  will  suffer. 
Let  a  kindly  consideration  prevail  in  all  the 
autumn  meetings  of  Presbytery  and  Synod 
and  see  what  will  come  of  it.  Dr.  Allison  is  a 
man  of  large  and  tender  be«rt,  having  himself 
known  affliction,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to 
him  to  study  now  the  things  which  make  for 
peace.  The  Nation  may  become  excited,  but 
let  there  be  a  great  calm  In  the  Church. 

The  Catholic  Congress,  which  closed  a  five 
days’  session  at  Dortmund,  Prussia,  last 
Friday,  passed  a  resolution  warning  German 
Catholics  against  emigrating  to  the  United 
States  under  the  present  economic  conditions. 
The  resolutions  adopted  also  included  one  con¬ 
demning  the  practice  of  duelling  among  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  another  de¬ 
ploring  the  fact  that  no  Christian  power  has 
effectively  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Armeni¬ 
ans.  This  last  was  quite  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  things,  the  Armenians  and  Catholics 
usually  observing  anything  but  a  friendly  at¬ 
titude  towards  each  other. 


The  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Millar,  senior  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Champlain,  whose  whole 
ministerial  life  of  over  fifty  years  had  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  churches  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  died  at  his  home  in  Malone,  N.  Y., 
on  Sabbath,  August  28rd.  In  writing  of.  him, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Gamble,  Stated  Clerk  of  his 
Presbitery,  says:  "A  good  man,  a  faithful 
servant  of  Chrsit,  a  brother  beloved,  has  gone 
to  his  reward.” 


”  The  new  Congregational  Society  on  the  West 
Side  is  looking  forward  to  the  inauguration 
of  Sabbath  services  at  Lisle  Hall,  on  the 
Boulevard  at  Eighty-third  Street.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  late  the 
esteemed  pastor  of  the  Broadwav  Tabernacle, 
will  officiate  regularly,  beginning  with  the 
last  Sunday  of  September,  37th  inst. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent,  Wm.  Rankin, 
Esq.,  wbo  recently  wrote  of  Samuel  J.  Mills, 
was  not  in  college  with  him,  he  being  but  a 
small  boy  when  Mills  was  a  theological  stu¬ 
dent.  The  latter  entered  William*-:  iq  ld07, 
and  Mr.  Rankin  twenty  years  later.  They, 
however,  lived  for  a  time  in  the  same  town 
and  attended  the  same  church. 


A  STORY  OF  MISSIONARY  LIFE. 

The  Late  Dwlsbt  WMtney  Harsh  of  the  American 
Board. 

As  no  human  face  is  an  exact  copy  of  any 
other,  so  the  lives  of  men  show  the  same  won¬ 
derful  variety.  Useful,  earnest,  thoroughly 
Christian  lives  are  like  the  kaleidoscope ;  how¬ 
ever  the  divine  hand  may  change  and  turn 
them,  they  fall  into  symmetrical  combina¬ 
tions,  and  the  light  of  faith  shines  over  all. 

‘Such  a  life  began  on  November  5,  1838.  at 
Dalton,  Mass.  Dwight  Whitney  Marsh,  the 
son  of  Henry  Marsh,  was  descended  from 
good  old  Puritan  stock,  including  such  names 
as  Edwards,  Stoddard,  Lawrence,  Williams, 
and  Dwight.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  of  Northampton,  two 
of  whose  eons  are  among  the  most  honored 
names;  in  American  science  and  learning.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Whitney  of  Harvard,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  geologists,  who  died 
but  a  few  days  since,  and  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney  of  Yale,  who  died  last  year,  having 
long  stood  at  the  very  head  of  Ameiican 
philologists. 

The  boy  was  early  sent  from  home  to'scbool, 
first  to  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium  at  Pittsfield, 
under  Dr.  Chester  Dewey,  then  to  Lenox 
Academy,  in  care  of  Mr.  Hotchkin,  and  later 
for  a  short  time  to  Hopkins  Academy  at  Had¬ 
ley,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dan  Huntington  (now 
Bishop  of  Central  New  York)  was  Principal. 

At  fourteen  he  entered  Williams  College, 
graduating  in  1843,  and  was  one  of  the  honor 
men  of  his  class-  He  was  fond  of  natural 
history,  especially  of  birds,  and  with  his 
cousin,  William  D.  Whitney,  and  his  class¬ 
mate,  William  B.  Edwards  (author  of  “The 
Butterfiies  of  North  America”)  he  made  many 
excursions  in  field  and  wood,  from  which  be 
brought  cboioe  specimens  for  the  collection 
in  the  College. 

In  1848  be  went  to  Andover  Theological 
Heminary,  His  father  strongly  desired  him  to 
enter  his  own  profession  of  the  law,  but  his 
early  conversion  and  the  religious  infiuencce 
in  college  bad  turned  his  thoughts  toward 
the  Gospel  ministry. 

After  a  year  at  'Andover,  during  which 
financial  reverses  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  the  West, 'the  son'decided  to  defer 
the  completion  of  his  course,  and  at  nineteen 
went  out  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  taught  for 
four  years.  He  found  a  delightful  home  in 
the  family  of  Judge  Carr,  whose  sons  were 
under  bis  instruction,  and  he  was  soon  after 
associated  with  Dr.  Edward  Wyman  in  a  very 
successful  school  for  boys. 

One  of  his  best  friends  in  St.  Louis  was 
Henry  M.  Field,  then  the  young  pastor  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church.  In  a  letter  to 
his  father  in  1844,  he  says:  “Mr.  Field  is  my 
moat  valuable '  acquaintance.  ”  The  family  of 
Thomas  Allen,  relatives  on  the  Marsh  side, 
then  living  in  St.  Louis,  were  very  hospitable 
and  kind  to  the  young  man  far  from  home, 
and  Frederic  Vinton,  late  of  Princeton  and 
then  at  St.  Louis,  was  also  for  years  a  valued 
friend  and  correspondent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847  Mr.  Marsh  entered 
Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York,  of 
which  be  says  in  writing  to  bis  mother:  “1 
think  the  standard  of  piety  here  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  Seminary.  Twenty- six  students 
are  here  now,  expecting  to  become  foreign 
misaionaries  1”  He  soon  caught  tbe  inspira 
tion,  and  a  few  months  later  wrote  to  bis 
father  and  mother  that  he  had  come  to  a  de¬ 
cision  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 
“I  do  not  say  it  has  coat  me  nothing.  I  have 
had  terrible  struggles.  I  love  my  country”— 
but  after  all  bis  reasoning  with  himself,  he 
says,  “Duty  points  me  to  going  abroad.” 
Among  his  best  friends  at  Union  were  John  j 


W.  Douglas  snd  Isaao  Brayton,  both  of  whom 
went  to  California  as  home  missionaries. 
During  these  two  years  tbe  young  student  was 
often  weloomed  with  cordial  hospitality  to 
many  homes  of  relatives  and  friends  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  among  them  those  of 
Arthur  Tappan  and  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox. 

For  a  time  be  was  Sunday-school  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  Asylum  for  tbe 
Blind,  and  one  summer  was  a  colporteur  for 
the  Tract  Society. 

In  1849  he  was  accepted  by  the  American 
Board,  and  was  ordained  in  Dalton  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  tbe  Berkshire  Association,  in  tbe  church 
where  he  was  baptized  and  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Dr.  John  Todd  preached  tbe  ser¬ 
mon,  Dr.  Peters  gave  the  charge,  and  Dr. 
Humphrey  offered  the  ordaining  prayer. 
Other  parts  were  taken  by  his  classmates,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  and  the  Rev.  O.  M. 
Sears,  pastor  of  the  Dalton  church. 

He  was  at  first  appointed  to  Foo  Chow, 
China,  and  had  his  boxes  packed  for  that 
post,  but  yielded  to  tbe  desire  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Committee  that  be  should  go  to  Mosul, 
Turkey,  and  on  December  7,  1849,  he  sailed  in 
the  bark  Stafford,  bound  for  Smyrna. 

Mosul  is  a  far  inland  city,  at  one  of  tbe 
hottest  points  on  the  globe,  and 'bad  been 
considered  an  unhealthy  and  trying  station. 
For  the  first  year  be  held  the  fort  alone,  and 
was  then  joined  by  tbe  Rev.  W.  F.  Williams 
and  his  wife,  and  later  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lob 
dell. 

In  May,  1851,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon 
of  New  Haven,  and  his  son,  visited  Mosul, 
and  Mr.  Marsh  accompanied  them  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Persia,  through  tbe  mountains  of 
Koordistan. 

The  story  of  the  party’s  detention  at  a  Koor- 
dish  castle  and  their  robbery  by  an  armed 
band,  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  remark 
able  incidents  in  missionary  annals.  Tbe 
fierce  Eoords  had  agreed  to  kill  them,  snd 
tbeir  servant  bad  interpreted  to  them  this 
purpose..  Dr.  Bacon  said,  “Let  ns  pray  1  ” 
As  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  bowed  tbeir 
headr,  tbe  chief  asked  what  they  were  doing. 
The  servant  replied,  “They  are  talking  to 
God.”  Tbe  moollah,  or  priest,  immediately 
said,  “These  are  good  men,  we  must  not  kill 
them.”  So  after  stripping  them  of  tbeir  val¬ 
uables,  they  allowed  them  to  go  on  their  way. 

In  1853  Mr.  Marsh  returned  to  this  country, 
and  tbe  first  news  he  heard  after  landing  in 
New  York  was  of  the  death  of  bis  father  and 
elder  brother  from  cholera  at  La  Salle,  III. 

After  spending  some  months  in  America, 
during  which  time  be  made  many  missionary 
addrevses,  he  was  married  at  New  York,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1853,  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Cbeever,  to  Julia  White  Peck,  daughter  of 
Elisha  Peck  and  Mary  (Averill)  Peck  of  New 
York. 

They  sailed  for  Turkey,  January  7,  1858, 
and  after  their  long  ocean  and  inland  travel, 
tbe  last  stage  of  tbeir  journey,  from  Diarbekir 
to  Mosul,  was  made  on  a  raft  of  inflated  goat- 
ckina,  floating  down  the  picturesque  ard  rap¬ 
idly  flowing  river  Tigris. 

Their  bouse  at  Mosul,  a  oit^  of  50,000  peo¬ 
ple,  was  formerly  tbe  residence  of  a  pasha.  It 
Was  leased  at  a  rent  of  eighty  dollars  a  year, 
bad  forty  rooms,  and  might  be  described  in 
one  way  as  a  palace,  and  in  another  as  a  store¬ 
house  or  stable. 

The  next  seven  years  were  filled  with  ear¬ 
nest  labors  for  tbe  people  of  Mosul  and  other 
parts  of  tbe  Assyrian  field. 

One  summer  spent  in  Mardin,  occasional 
visits  to  other  missionaries  within  possible 
access,  and  tbe  annual  meetings  of  tbe  mission, 
served  to  break  the  monotony  of  life  in  an 
Oriental  city. 

Excavatioru  at  Nimroud,  the  site  of  tne 
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•noieat  Ninerah,  had  been  oommenoed  by 
Layard  in  1847,  and  many  remarkable  eonlpt 
nrM  had  been  removed  from  the  mounds, 
dragged  by  men  across  the  sands  te  (he  river, 
and  sent  over  land  and  sea  to  the  British 
Mnseuni. 

As  111  was  jjst  across  the  Tigris  from 
Konyuojik,  where  Botta  had  before  made  ex¬ 
cavations,  and  Nimrood  onlv  sixteen  miles 
farther  down  the  river,  the  missionaries  saw 
much  of  Layard  and  his  assistants,  and  later 
of  Rawlinson,  and  the  idea  came  into  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Harsh,  "Why  should  not  America  have 
some  of  those  relics  of  a  vanished  empire!* 
He  asked  Layard  to  give  him  some  of  the 
slabs :  his  request  was  oourteously  granted, 
and  the  first  sculptures  that  came  to  this 
land  were  Mr.  Marsh’s  gift  to  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  his  Alma  Mater.  He  afterward  sent 
others  to  the  Mercantile  Library  at  St.  Louis, 
the  Wadsworth  Athenenm  at  Hartford,  and 
the  New  York  Historical  Society;  and  Mr. 
Williams  and  Dr.  Lobdell  gave  to  Amherst  and 
Hamilton  Colleges.  Almost  all  Mr.  Marsh’s 
missionary  associates  and  contemporaries  in 
Turkey,  have  passed  on  to  their  rest  and  their 
reward. 

Mrs.  £.  H.  Walker  of  Aubumdale,  Mass., 
writes  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  the 
journey  from  America  to  Diabekir,  in  oom- 
pany  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh : 

“On  a  cold  January  day,  forty-six  years  ago,  a 
farewell  service  was  held  on  Rowe’s  wharf  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Dr.  Anderson,  Secretary  Treat  and  Mr.  Wor¬ 
cester,  with  a  large  company  of  relatives  and  friends, 
were  there  to  say  last  words,  to  sing  hymns  and  to 
pray. 

“We  were  a  company  of  nine  missionaries,  of 
whom  four  were  to  go  to  the  land  of  Koords  and 
Arabs. 

“The  winds  were  favorable,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
thirty  days  the  little  barque  ’  Mimosa’  anchored  in 
the  harbor  of  Smyrna,  where  we  were  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Riggs  and  Johnson  families. 

“At  Beirut  we  were  entertained  by  Dr.  Smith,  the 
De  Forests  and  Whitings,  and  as  soon  as  the  season 
permitted,  we  started  on  our  long  horseback  jour¬ 
ney  of  five  hundred  miles  into  the  interior.  Brother 
Dwight  [Marsh]  having  been  over  the  ground  be¬ 
fore,  and  now  taking  back  his  bride,  rather  enjoyed 
our  astonishment  at  the  accommodations  of  our  first 
night’s  camping,  telling  us  it  was  a  palace  compared 
with  places  ahead. 

“The  second  night  our  large  tent  was  pitched  on 
the  banks  of  the  lovely  Orontes  River,  just  outside 
the  city  of  Antioch.  A  thunder-storm  was  approach¬ 
ing,  and  our  supper  was  soon  eaten,  our  camp  beds 
prepared,  our  tent  partitioned  off  by  curtains,  our 
rubber  blankets  unpacked,  and  under  them  we  lay 
holding  umbrellas  over  our  heads,  for  our  “water¬ 
proof  tent”  did  leak  !  What  with  the  novelty,  the 
thunder  and  lightning  and  the  fun,  we  had  little 
sleep,  but  we  were  young  and  strong  then,  and  the 
morning  found  us  ready  for  the  day’s  travel. 

“A  long  string  of  camels  had  the  right  of  way 
in  our  narrow  road,  thus  delaying  our  arrival  at 
Aleppo.  There  we  enjoyed  the  greetings  of  brothers 
Ford  and  Eddy. 

“As  we  approached  Aintab  we  were  marched  into 
a  six  days’  quarantine.  Father  Schneider,  then  in 
bis  prime,  and  other  dear  missionaries,  brought  us 
food  and  comforts,  but  we  could  not  give  the  Ori¬ 
ental  embrace  or  even  shake  hands. 

“To  be  at  last  in  Aintab,  in  communion  with 
saints;  to  look  upon  the  beginnings  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  work  there— the  meeting  of  twelve  in  an  upper 
chamber,  and  then  the  parting— it  seemed  as  if  our 
spiritual  life  was  growing  fqiace. 

“On  We  went,  eight  days  more,  through  Birijik, 
Oorfa,  Severek;  across  the  Euphrates  to  Diarbekir, 
and  then  Dwight  and  Julia  started  down  the  Tigris 
to  their  final  destination,  Mosul. 

“Our  mission  work  became  all-absorbing,  but  our 
semi-monthly  mail  from  Mosul  was  a  longed-for 
event,  and  we  could  see  how  genuine  was  the  love 
of  our  dear  friends  for  their  work  and  for  some  of 
their  Ug  turbaned  native  helpers,  Shemmas  Hauna, 
-  Shemmas  Eremia  and  others,  who  were  leaders  in 
the  little  church. 

“Days  and  months  and  years  of  trying  expoien- 


ces;  persecutions,  oppressive  taxation  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  our  valiant  brethren;  yet  brightened  with 
great  blessings  upon  our  work;  the  laying  away  of 
our  precious  ones;  finally  the  abandonment  of  Mosul 
as  a  station  and  the  return  to  America  of  our  dear 
brother  Dwight,  bereft  and  alone  —  these  events 
made  up  the  history  of  a  few  short  years. 

“It  was  the  amazing  grace  of  Glod  that  upheld 
those  of  us  who  remained.  Good  seed  was  sown, 
the  fruits  of  which  have  been  gathered.  Of  that 
original  Assyrian  mission,  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  Mar- 
din,  and  the  children  God  had  given  ns,  we  count 
ten  precious  graves,  and  now  another  has  gone  to 
bis  rest.  1,  the  writer,  am  the  only  one  left  to  re¬ 
count  the  experiences  of  those  first  joyous  days,  and 
to  dwell  upon  the  mercies  of  God  in  all  the  ways  of 
our  pilgrimage. 

“  ‘Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  His  saints,’  and  what  a  blessed  reunion  has  our 
dear  brother  Dwight  with  those  who  have  gone 
home  before  him  !  ” 

In  1859  the  missionary’e  home  was  swept 
from  him  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  a 
rarely  noble  and  lovely  character.  Two  ohil- 
dren  had  gone  before  her,  so  that  he  was  left 
alone.  * 

{Concluded  next  week.) 


CHINA. 

Imperial  China,  immemorial  born. 

Beyond  the  ofllnx  of  the  Orient  seas  I 

Thy  natal  star  flamed  in  the  misty  mom 
Of  far  off  centuries. 

We  of  a  later  day  and  yonnaer  age 
Touch  hands  on  thino,  and  feel  the  feebling  beat, 

Tne  1  .nguor  of  thy  lessening  heritage. 

Life’s  flow  from  founts  effete. 

Our  ears  are  toward  thy  pleading  unto  us. 

The  lisping  of  thy  hoarse  and  hoary  lips ; 

Thy  harp's  best  music  trembles  ominous 
From  faltering  flnger-tips. 

In' vain  thy  veteran  search;  now  would  we  gmide 
Thy  feet  aback  to  Paradisian  streams. 

Whence  softly  flow  the  blest  ancestral  tide 
Of  thy  Conincian  dreams. 

Beside  those  fountains  pure  thou  shalt  not  rest 
And  dull  thy  passion  unto  poppied  mqod; 

But  drinking  deep,  of  nrimal  power  possest 
And  childhood’s  sanctitude. 

Thou  shalt  press  forward  to  the  higher  goal, 

Maturer  being,  mellower  strains  repeat, 

Mntutinal  music  of  ihe  larger  soul. 

Redemption's  choras  sweet. 

Thou  shalt  attain  the  land  which  grace  endues; 

Its  white  noon  dimless,  i's  cameTlian  airs 

H'  mnic  with  hope,  and  all  its  avenues 
Love's  golden  thoroughfares. 

Forward,  O  China !  for  the  Christ  appears 
Upon  the  shadows  of  thy  centuriedloss; 

And  thou  shalt  And,  through  all  the  widening  years. 
Thine  Eden  at  His  cross. 

LTMAIT  WhITNKT  AUiXN. 


FOOTPATHS  AND  WHEELTBACKS. 

By  BoUin  A.  Snirjor,  D.D. 

The  real  line  of  beauty.' in  a  landscape  is 
that  gently  waving  track  across  the  meadows 
made  by  the  feet  of  men.  Nothing  more 
poetical  is  found  in  all  the  fields  than  this 
silent  trace  of  the  tread  of  unseen  travellers. 
Whither  or  why  they  went  is  something  be¬ 
yond  your  knowledge ;  how  they  walked  or 
ran,  weary  or  rejoicing,  yon  shall  never  learn ; 
the  feet  that  first  traced  the  way  and  those 
that  trod  it  this  morning-  are  mysteries  yon 
shall  never  touch,  bearing  wonders  of  heart- 
secrets  that  will  remain  untracked ;  and  when 
yon  slip  off  the  stile  and  set  your  own  feet  in 
this  charmed  way.  there  is  a  sense  of  some¬ 
thing  sacred  that  has  come  to  meet  yon,  some 
holy  secret  has  got  close  to  your  personal  life, 
whispering*things  unheard  before.  For  the 
links  'of  our  human  lives  are  lines  like  this, 
leading  by  a  common  impulse,  directed  by 
the  same  need  of  transit,  and  the  one  require¬ 
ment  of  economy  in  time  andteflort,  from  a 
natural  starting^laoe  to  a  necessitous  good. 

There  is  a  deeper  sentiment  in  a  neglected 
footpath,  one  tbat^is  still  evident  but  clearly 
growing  out  of  use,  possibly  ont'of  favor.  By 
some  unstudied^  and  unexplained  inolination 
you  take  that  path  in  preference  to  one  more 
plainly  marked,  more  manifestly  in  the  favor 
of  your  fellow-men.  There  is  an  appeal  whiob 
yon  oannot  resist  in  that  fading  footprint  of 
many  former.frequenters  of  the  now  neglected 


way.  Ton  get  upon  the  unused  traok,  trying 
to  make  your  ;feet  touch  every  part  ^  of  it, 
yearning  to  restore  its  old  time  freshness, 
seeming  to  be  doing  '  duty  for  a  multitude, 
and  atoning  in  some  magnanimous  measure 
for  the  fault  or  failure  of  others.  It  is  one 
man  keeping  the  right  of  way  for  many ;  one 
spirit  holding  out  when  others  fall  away ; 
one  will  pushing  on  its  solitary  way  while  the 
multitude  goes  off  to  experiment  without 
thinking  of  what  they  left,  nor  planing  a  re¬ 
turn.  For  the  neglected  paths  of  progress  we 
try  to  keep  open  as  possibly  safe  lines  of  re¬ 
treat.  Who  knows  what  hurrying  feet  may 
oome  this  way  in  fiigbt  some  day  and  bless 
the  lone  passenger  who  kept  a  signal  up  where 
the  old  short-cuts  lay  I 
Does  anyone  who  stops  to  count  the  increase 
of  these  neglected  footpaths  since  walking 
has  ceased  to  be  common  and  "wheeling”  is 
fashionable  as  a  fine  art,  also  think  how  many 
are  the  beaten  paths  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  the  rush  of  life  has  left  to  overgrow? 
Wheel  tracks  go  round  by  the  road,  while  the 
footsteps  cross  the  meadow  and  climb  the  hill. 
The  way  of  the  many  is  conventional  and  con¬ 
venient  if  you  have  means  to  cover  it  in  a 
given  time ;  but  the  path  of  the  individual  is 
personal  and  has  all  the  peculiar  ins  and  outs, 
long  steps  and  short  steps,  stepping  stones 
over  the  brook  and  winding  stairs  worn  into 
the  hillside,  which  fit  into  and  fashion  the 
gait  of  the  passenger,  conform  to  bis  moods 
and  fill  bis  journey  with  variety  of  experience 
and  adventure.  Your  wheelman  tells  you  that 
he  goes  the  long  way  round  with  half  the  toil 
and  a  fraction  of  the  time  taken  by  the  old 
footpath  to  his  factory  or  oflSoe  labor,  and 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
wheel.  That  is  not  at  all  in  question  now. 
We  are  looking  another  way  altogether. 
When  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  new  short  cuts 
home  are  the  old,  longest  ways  round,  there 
is  a  ohanoe  to  make  gains  of  one  sort  bide 
losses  of  another  sort.  The  question  whether 
the  wheel  marks  the  tendency  or  trend  of 
mind,  makes  the  wheel  traok  supersede  the 
footpath,  is  like  the  question  of  the  owl’s 
meditations.  The  bird  certainly  comes  from 
the  egg,  and  the  egg  as  certainly  comes  from 
the  bird,  and  if  one  is  a  crime,  the  other 
shares  in  the  sin.  If  the  age  that  evolved  the 
wheel  is  shallow  or  superficial,  in  substituting 
a  swift  swoop  over  longer  roads  for  the  slower 
steps  over  shorter  paths,  (he  wheel  is  not  the 
offence ;  we  most  look  further  to  find  the 
offender.  The  secret  of  Ood’s  providence  is 
that  it  only  knows  bow  to  break  op  unholy 
and  hurtful  combinations.  He  condemns  no 
good  thing,  nor  does  He  prohibit  that  which 
helps  body  or  spirit  over  any  hardships  of 
our  world  or  ways.  But  He  cunningly  on- 
tanlges  us  from  the  meshes  of  our  own  nets 
and  snares  that  are  woven  by  our  own  in¬ 
genuity  and  ignorance  together. 

While  we  have  been  watching  this  footpath 
over  the  meadow,  a  hundred  wheelmen  and 
some  women  have  shot  by  on  the  high  road. 
What  is  a  poor  footpath  to  them  I  And  yet 
there  may  be  more  real  experience  in  going  a 
mile  afoot  than  in  making  a  "century  run” 
awheel.  Chiefiy  so  because  the  fairest  thing 
and  the  finest  views  are  found  by  footing  it  in 
places  inaccessible  to  them  who  look  only  for 
the  smoothest  road.  Long  and  level  reaches 
do  not  lead  to  hill  tops.  We  do  not  get  up 
Mount  Blano  by  foot-railways  even.  The  vast 
spaces  for  human  exploration  are  not  covered 
by  roadways  yet.  The  greater  world  of  our 
own  is  everywhere  off  the  highways.  Gentle 
climber,  thou  shalt  sit  higher  because  thou 
didst  not  disdain  to  go  on  foot.  Patient  plod¬ 
der.  the  footpaths  lead  closest  to  nature,  «nd 
by  such  approaches  only  do  w«  oome,  near  to 
nature’s  God. 
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SOCIETY  AND  THE  INDITIDUAL. 

Bt  Henry  Preserved  Smitb. 

The  state  of  oature  is  a  state  of  war.  The 
great  advantage  which  we  have  over  the  the* 
orists  of  the  last  century  is  the  recognition  of 
this  truth.  The  men  of  Rousseau’s  time 
looked  upon  nature  as  a  bountiful  mother 
whose  children  needed  only  to  pluck  the  fruits 
she  offered  and  enjoy  them  as  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  This  view  is  prettily  embodied  in  a 
book  which  we  have  all  read  in  our  childhood 
— the  story, of  the  Swiss  family,  Robinson. 
The  curious  incongruity  in  the  title,  which 
made  a  Swiss  pastor  bear  the  name  Robinson, 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
book.  For  it  is  a  tissue  of  impossibilities 
from  beginning  to  end.  Its  charm  is  the 
charm  of  many  Utopian  romances.  We  please 
ourselves  in  fancying  what  we  should  do  were 
we,  with  a  company  of  congenial  friends,  set 
down  in  some  region  of  nature’s  lavish  kind¬ 
ness  and  freed  from  the  fetters  which  present 
social  conditions  fasten  upon  us.  There,  we 
fancy,  the  wicked  would  cease  from  troubling. 
Not  only  would  every  prospect  please,  but  man 
would  cease  to  be  vile.  Paradise  would  be 
restored,  and  the  ideal  of  a  regenerated  earth 
would  be  made  real. 

Unfortunately,  Eden  no  longer  blooms  on 
this  planet.  Nature  lavishes  her  gifts  only  in 
a  few  distant  islands,  and  these  are  already 
inhabited  by  barbarous  men  who  resent  our 
intrusion.  Elsewhere  she  is  a  hard  mother 
who  distributes  more  fevers  than  fruits,  more 
oarnivara  than  cereals.  The  true  state  of 
nature  has  been  brought  home  to  us  with 
startling  vividness  by  Mr.  Darwin’s  portrayal 
of  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  long  his¬ 
tory  of  animate  creation  is  the  result  of  the 
effort  to  overcome  the  disabilities  imposed  by 
environment.  And  man  shares  in  this  his¬ 
tory.  What  he  gets  from  nature  he  wrests 
from  ever-present  foes.  And  among  these  foes 
the  most  formidable  is  his  fellow-man.  The 
primitive  horde  was  scarcely  formed  before 
it  broke  up  into  two  groups.  Each  group  was 
intent  on  securing  the  best  for  itself,  and 
each  was  ready  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Gain  slays  Abel  and  then  lives  in  con¬ 
stant  dread  of  nameless  savage  enemies. 
Lamech  becomes  possessed  of  a  new  weapon 
and  breaks  out  into  bloodthirsty  rejoicing  as 
he  foresees  the  power  it  will  give  him  against 
all  comers.  Tsbmael  is  an  archer,  and  bis 
hand  is  against  every  man  and  every  man’s 
hand  is  against  him.  Esau  and  Nimrod  be 
oome  mighty  hunters,  and  rach  becomes  a 
hunter  of  men.  These  are  pictures  true  to 
life,  pictures  of  man  in  the  state  of  nature. 

Now  among  the  remedies  for  present  social 
evils  there  is  one  which  is  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  influenced  by  a  false  picture  of  the 
state  of  nature.  It  is  the  one  known  as  Com¬ 
munism,  and  its  theory  is  that  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  present  social  conditions  we  could  re¬ 
turn  to  that  state.  “Back  to  Nature  I”  is  its 
watchword.  “Let  us  abolish  government, 
property,  marriage,  and  we  shall  secure  lib 
erty,  equality,  an  t  universal  peace,  is  its 
argument.  But  if  the  abolition  of  these  will 
secure  reversion  to  the  state  of  nature,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  would  oome.  Instead  of  uni 
yersal  peace,  we  should  have  universal  war. 
The  hand  of  each  man  would  be  against  the 
hand  of  every  other,  and  peace  would  oome 
only  with  the  extermination  of  every  indi 
vidnal  not  able  to  wield  the  sword  against 
any  and  every  foeman. 

But  even  here  individualism  would  not  have 
its  complete  triumph.  These  forces  which 
have  built  up  society  would  not  cease  to  work. 
If  we  couli  by  any  possibility  disintegrate 
society,  these  forces  would  begin  to  build  up 


another  society.  From  the  chaos  of  individual 
war,  there  would  emerge  small  social  groups 
held  together  by  mutual  interest  and  the  will 
of  the  strongest.  These  groups  would  suc¬ 
cessively  assume  the  forms  which  society  has 
passed  through  in  actual  history.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  process  we  should  stand  just 
where  we  stand  to  day,  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  still  unsolved. 

This  is  the  answer  of  truth  and  soberness  to 
the  propositions  of  thorough -going  Commu- 
nisnl.  The  answer  might  be  made  even  more 
emphatic.  It  is  not  only  true  that  peace 
would  disappear  in  the  overthrow  of  the  social 
organism.  Liberty  would  also  go.  'This  seems 
paradoxical.  Whatever  else  we  might  think 
of  the  disappearance  of  social  order,  we  should 
expect  it  to  set  the  individual  free.  But  a 
little  reflection  shows  that  this  individual 
whom  we  paint  to  ourselves  is  an  abstrac¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  really  exist  Of  course 
there  have  been  isolated  individuals  who  en 
joyed  for  a  time  “the  desolate  freedom  of  the 
wolf.  ”  Robinson  Crusoe,  if  you  will,  a  ship 
wrecked  mariner  here  and  there,  an  occa 
sional  hermit  who  foreswears  the  eight  of  his 
fellow- men— such  individuals  have  existed, 
but  they  were  abnormal  creatures,  not  human 
beings  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  In 
actual  history  man  has  always  existed  in 
society.  The  primitive  horde  exists  as  a  unit 
as  fax  back  as  we  can  trace  man  on  this  planet. 
And  the  iron  law  of  nature  makes  the  indi¬ 
vidual  serve  the  community  even  in  the  most 
rudimentary  society  that  we  can  discover. 
Perforce  the  individual  cares  first  for  the 
well  beingf  of  the  clan.  The  pressure  upon 
him  is  such  that  he  cannot  attain  his  ewn 
desires  apart  from  the  clan.  Primitive  man 
is  a  eon  of  hie  clan  ;  the  device  of  a  proper 
name  for  individuals  comes  in  at  a  compara 
tively  late  date  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  specialist  in  social 
science  to  make  reflections  such  as  these.* 
The  problem  of  society  has  oome  to  the  front 
in  our  days.  It  is  a  problem  which  touches 
every  one  of  us.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  a 
problem  in  theology.  For  if  there  be  a  just 
and  benevolent  Ruler  of  tbe  universe,  justice 
and  love  must  be  manifest  in  the  constitution 
of  human  society  as  well  as  in  the  order  of 
lower  nature.  Are  they  there?  If  they  are 
there,  why  this  groaning  and  travailing  of  the 
whole  creation?  This  is  the  problem  of  prob¬ 
lems.  And  it  is  even  more  of  a  problem  on  its 
practical  side  than  on  its  speculative  side.  If 
it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  the  evils  in  so¬ 
ciety  should  exist — those  evils  against  which 
our  hearts  cry  out — what  shall  we  do  to  over 
come  them?  Communism  has  an  answer  to 
this  question.  As  thinking  men,  we  are 
bound  to  examine  this  answer.  But  when  we 
examine  it,  with  the  best  will  in  tbe  world, 
we  are  unable  to  see  that  it  has  the  promise 
of  success.  Our  problem  is 'yet  unsolved. 

THK  PISA  BAPTIsTEKT. 

la  The  Evangelist  of  August  14th,  I  noticed  a 
reference,  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  to  the  acconstic  prop- 
e  -^ies  of  the  Pisa  Baptistery.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  echo  effects  known;  and,  lest  soue 
miss  the  rare  treat,  I  venture  to  emphasize  your 
correspondent’s  words. 

A  hunchbacked  native  was  our  courier,  and  after 
signaling  for  quiet,  sang,  with  true  Italian  skill, 
the  “Chromalic  Scale  ”  Soon  the  chords  were  re¬ 
verberated  with  astonishing  purity  and  sweetness- 
filling  the  great  and  beautiful  building  with  richest 
tones.  We  were  spellbound— but  the  half  is  not 
yet  told. 

After  a  moment's  hush — the  upper  dome,  for  there 
are  two,  repeated  tbe  echo  “in  notes  almost  divine” 
— so  etherial,  so  exquisite  that  tbe  joy  of  listening 
was  all  but  painful.  We  were  certainly  listening 
to  the  music  of  tbe  spheres,  so  far  away  it  seemed, 
yet  pervading  and  dominating  the  whole  vast  space 
— 180  feet  high  and  160  in  diameter.  N.  F.  S. 


SHALL  THE  CHURCH  SERTICE  SOCIETY 

ADYOCATE  A  LITCROY  I 

By  Prof.  John  Be  Witt  D.  D. 

In  my  last  paper  I  pointed  out  what  I  bO' 
Ileve  to  be  the  two  most  serious  evils  likely 
to  appear  in  the  public  services  of  our  Church, 
as  consequences  of  iheir  free  or  unpresoribed 
character,  namely,  individualism  and  the 
disuse  of  the  historic  forms  in  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  finds  literary  expression.  Having 
frankly  criticised  our  present  methods,  I  wish 
also  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  serious  evils  likely  to  follow  the  use  of 
fixed  forms  of  worship.  In  view  of  tbe  organ¬ 
ization  of  tbe  Church  Service  Society,  this  is 
a  timely  subject.  That  Society  probably  owesi 
its  existence  to  a  strong  sense  of  the  danger 
of  our  present  lack  of  forms.  And  as  we  all 
know,  a  strong  sense  of  dangers  near  at  hand 
is  apt  to  weaken  our  sense  of  those  more  dis¬ 
tant.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  charter 
members  of  this  Society,  while  persuading  usi 
to  fiy  from  tbe  “ills  we  have,”  were  to  tempt 
our  steps  in  the  direction  of  others  that  “we< 
know  not  of.”  For  this  reason  I  shall  say  ai 
few  words  about  the  two  most  serious  evils 
which  follow  tbe  use  of  what  we  call  a  lit¬ 
urgy.  These  are  tbe  evil  of  perfunctoriness, 
or  formalism,  and  tbe  evil  of  artistic  worship, 
or  aestheticism. 

Of  course,  whether  we  have  a  liturgy  or  not, 
we  are  all  in  danger  of  fulfilling  tbe  great 
functions  of  public  worship  without  adequate 
interest ;  and  this  danger  is  great  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  these  functions,  are  frequent.  We 
must  be  careful,  therefore,  while  associating 
formalism  with  s  liturgy,  to  “consider  our¬ 
selves  lest  we  also  be  tempted.”  Moreover, 
we  should  not  forget  that,  in  respect  to  most 
actions,  the  ability  to  perform  them  perfunc¬ 
torily,  that  is  to  say,  without  conscious  atten¬ 
tion,  or  feeling,  or  volition,  is  an  inestimabl» 
blessing.  Of  most  of  the  acts  of  life  the  per¬ 
functory  performance  is  tbe  normal  and  tho 
best  performance.  It  is  the  performance  of 
adequate  knowledge  snd  power,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  tbe  reeult  of  what  Bishop  Butler  calls  tbe< 
achievement  of  “active  habit  ”  Knowing  bow 
to  walk,  and  perfectly  able  to  do  so,  tbe  adult 
abandons  himself  to  tbe  movement  without, 
thinking  or  feeling  about  it,  and  with  no  ap¬ 
preciable  volitional  energy.  While  engaged  in 
this  .most’’ complicated'^activity,  the  adult’s- 
mind  and  heart  may  be  employed  on  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  subject.  This  is  perfuntory 
walking.  But  it  is  infinitely  better  walking- 
then  an  infant’s  clumsy,  self  conscious,  and 
laborious  toddling,  which  employs  all  bis 
faculties  and  in  a  few  minutes  exhausts  all- 
his  energy. 

In  the  merely  physical  sphere,  then,  and  in 
the  intellectual  sphere,  also,  we  may  say  that 
perfunctoriness,  or  formalism,  is  not  an  evil, 
but  a  good.  In  the  sphere  of  purely  spiritual' 
activity,  perfunctoriness,  or  formalism,  ia 
impossible.  For  purely  spiritual  action  is  the- 
action  of  the  good  or  tbe  evil  will.  It  is  the 
choice,  or  the  love  of  tbe  holy  God  and  the- 
good,  on  the  one  hand,'|br  the  rejection  and 
hatred  of  holiness  on  the  other.  This  choioe- 
is  expressed  in  acts  of  spiritual  worship,  as- 
prayer,  praise,  and  adoration,  or  in  their  con¬ 
traries.  To  say  that  we  osn  choose  and  love,, 
or  reject  and  hate,  without  conscious  tbougbt,. 
or  feeling,  or  will,  is  to  express  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  the  terms  of  our  statement.  To  say- 
that  tbe  pure  spirit  chooses,  loves,  adores,  or 
worships  God  formally  or  perfunctorily,  is 
to  employ  words  absolutely  without  meaning. 

Tbe  evil  of  perfunctoriness,  or  formalism, 
appears  in  mixed  acts,  that  is,  in  acts  partly 
spiritual  and  partly  physical.  This  is  the  clasa 
to  which  our  acts  of  public  worship  belong. 
We  adore  God ;  but  we  adore  Him  in  physical 
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aotioDB,  in  the  artionlate  speech  of  prose  and 
poetry,  in  vocal  prayer  and  vocal  song.  The 
danger  is  that— because  a  physical  act,  when 
frequently  repeated,  when  habitual,  is  easily 
performed  without  attention— the  physical 
side  of  public  worship  will  go  forward  with¬ 
out  the  spiritual  side.  And,  as  will  be  seen, 
this  danger  is  increased  exactly  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  the  worshipper  is  sinful,  and 
has  a  positive  distaste  for  holy,  spiritual  ac¬ 
tivity.  These  are  the  two  sources  of  the  dan- 
i;er  of  formalism,  or  perfunotoriness,  in  the 
acts  of  public  worship,  than  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  a  greater  evil.  It  is  an 
evil  which  menaces  all  of  us. 

The  most  effective  defence  against  this 
formalism,  or  perfunctoriness,  is  obviously 
the  employment  of  modes  and  acts  of  public 
worship  which,  in  the  first  place,  necessitate 
the  attention  of  the  intellect  to  take  part  in 
them,  and  in  the  second  place,  will  invite  or 
command  this  attention.  The  great  value  of 
free  prayer  as  contrasted  with  prescribed 
prayer,  and  the  great  value  of  the  religious 
Discourse  as  contrasted  with  the  service  of 
the  Mass  in  this  reference,  lie  in  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  participate  in  them  at  all,  the 
intellect  must  be  awake  and  alert.  With  the 
mind  alert,  the  feelings  may  be  enlisted  and 
the  will  called  out  to  evangelical  action.  In 
this  way  the  congregation  becomes  a  body  of 
active  worshippers.  This  is  the  Protestant, 
or  Reformed  conception  of  public  worship; 
and  this  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  free  prayer  and  for  the  emphasis 
plaoed  upon  the  sermon  in  the  Protestant 
churches.  A  Protestant,  or  Reformed  congre¬ 
gation  of  worshippers  is  at  the  furthest  re¬ 
move  from  a  congregation  of  passive  recipients 
of  a  grace  supposed  to  be  conferred  through  a 
service  which  operates  beneficially  without  the 
congregation’s  intellectual  cooperation.  The 
distinctive  trait  of  Protestant  worship  is  to 
be  found  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
worshipper ;  and  the  spirit  of  Protestantism 
in  all  the  history  of  the  Reformed  churches 
has  been  at  work  to  preserve  this  activity  and 
to  prevent  the  worshipper  from  lapsing  into  a 
condition  of  passivity  or  mere  recipiency,  as 
though  the  service  could  confer  grace 
through  the  mere  administration  of  it. 

The  most  historical  manifestation  of  this 
spirit  of  Protestantism  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
disuse  of  liturgies  in  the  Reformed  churches. 
Just  because  fixed  forms  tend  to  diminish  the 
activity  of  the  worshippers,  the  historical 
liturgies  of  these  churches  have  been  largely 
abandoned,  and  no  others  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted,  unless  the  Church  has  undergone  a  re 
action  toward  sacramentarianism,  or  unless 
the  acts  of  public  worship,  as  in  an  estab 
lished  Church,  have  been  regarded  as  pos- 
eesaing  the  character  of  a  State  function. 
Their  respective  histories  would  seem  clearly 
to  show  that  the  Protestant  conception  of 
public  worship  and  the  use  of  a'  liturgy  are 
not  congruous. 

I  think  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by  most 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  that  the  greatest, 
by  far,  of  the  liturgies  possible  to  Protestant¬ 
ism  is  that  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.  In 
my  last  article  I  set  forth  some  of  the  ele 
ments  of  its  greatness.  Let  me  add  to  what 
I  then  said,  that  being  a  real  growth,  it  has 
vitality,  and  most  be  immensely  superior  to 
the  manufactured  articles  which  some  of  our 
congregations  set  up  as  its  rivals.  But  when¬ 
ever  I  have  refiected  upon  the  part  played  by 
the  English  Church  in  English  history  since 
the  Reformation,  and  tried  to  answer  the 
question,  how  far  is  the  part  played  by  the 
Church  of  England  due  to  the  fixed  forms  of 
the  liturgy  which  because  fixed  have  failed  to 
call  out  what  I  have  described  as  intellectual 
activity  in  worship,  I  have  been  forced  to  the 


conclusion  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
would  lose  immensely  hy  adopting  it  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  It  is  only  a  mode  of  public 
worship  which  demands  activity  in  the  wor 
shipper  that  educates  congregations  in  the 
conviction  of  the  high  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  spirit.  We  must  not  forget  this 
when  we  are  thinking  of  a  liturgy  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  Anglican  Establishment,  whether  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  has  never,  in 
the  great  crises  of  British  history  since  the 
Reformation,  been  the  conspicuous  antagonist 
of  class  privilege  or  the  conspicuous  friend  of 
civil  liberty  and  self-government.  I  am  re¬ 
peating  one  of  the  best  known  facts  of  history 
when  I  say  that  this  great  liturgy  has  not 
lifted  up  the  masses  of  the  English  people  as 
the  thought  compelling  free  services  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  churches  have  lifted  up'tbe  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  northern  kingdom.  The  English 
people  owe  their  present  enfranchisement 
largely  to  the  free  religious  forms  of  Puritan 
and  Wesleyan  Dissent,  and  to  the  active,  if  at 
times  too  combative  organ  known  as  the  non¬ 
conformist  conscience.  If  historical  generali¬ 
zations  are  permissible  at  all,  we  have  the 
right  to  say  that  not  a  little  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  impact  of  the  Church  of  England  (I  am 
contrasting  it  with  the  Church  of  Scotland)  on 
the  life  of  the  people,  not  a  little  of  its 
failure  to  give  the  masses  the  great  uplift 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  its  public  wor¬ 
ship,  being  liturgical,  fails  to  call  out  into 
vigorous  activity  the  intellect,  feelings  and 
wills  of  the  worshippers.  I  believe  it  to  be 
capable  of  historical  proof  that  England’s  lit¬ 
urgy  and  Scotland’s  freer  services  and  ear¬ 
nest  sermons  go  far  toward  explaining  the 
fact  that  in  England  the  doctrine  of  passive 
resistance  found  abundant  supporters,  while 
in  Scotland  the  Church  and  the  people  strug¬ 
gled  for  years  in  behalf  of  Christ’s  and  their 
own  rights  against  a  succession  of  hostile 
monarebs. 

We  are  all  agreed  in  the  belief,  I  suppose, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature  and 
human  society  the  great  family  of  Reformed 
Churches  holding  the  Presbjterian  system 
have  a  good  reason  for  continuance  in  life. 
Now,  I  believe  that  were  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  adopt  a  liturgy,  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  seriously  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  those  distinctive  elements  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  which  have  been  most  valuable  to  Great 
Britian  and  America,  and  which  these  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  afford  to  lose.  And  it  would 
diminish  their  influence  by  making  its  congre¬ 
gations  less  active  intellectually  in  the  public 
services  of  the  house  of  God.  It  would  in¬ 
crease  intellectual  passivity  in  the  acts  of 
public  worship,  the  very  essence  of  formalism 
and  perfunctoriness. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  in  which  to 
say  anything  about  the  other  danger  inherent 
in  the  use  of  a  liturgy,  the  danger  of  sestheti 
cism.  And,  indeed,  much  space  is  not  neces 
sary.  We  all  know  the  afiSnity  between  fixed 
forms  and  the  employment  of  fine  art  in  re 
ligious  services.  No  one  of  my  readers  will 
be  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  the  liturgical 
churches  which  most  positively  and  success¬ 
fully  appeal  to  our  feeling  for  beauty  in  form 
and  color. 

Confining  myself  to  a  statement  of  the  most 
general  principles,  the  principle  to  which  we 
should  try  to  give  effect  in  our  services  is  that 
the  sesthetio  sense  must  remain  quiescent  in 
order  that  the  religious  nature  may  be  free  to 
worship  God.  If  we  can  only  make  this  ideal 
actual,  we  shall  neither  positively  gratify  nor 
positively  offend  the  taste.  Which  is  the 
worse  I  do  not  know.  Both  are  evils.  For 
there  is  no  relation  between  eesthetio  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  the  religious  affections  which  makes 


the  former  an  incitement  to  the  latter.  This 
will  be  clear  to  anyone  who  reflects  on  their 
relations  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of 
psychology  or  from  that  of  history.  The 
troth  is,  that  the  aesthetic  feeling  is  ultimate. 
It  leads  to  nothing  else.  Even  in  nature 
beauty  is  instrumental  to  nothing  except  the 
awakening  of  the  aesthetic  feeling.  And  this 
is  true  of  beauty  in  the  flne  arts.  The  emo¬ 
tion  is  proper  and  ought  to  be  gratified  when 
it  interferes  with  no  higher  feeling.  But  it  is 
ultimate ;  so  to  say,  it  is  *  by  itself.  ”  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn  this  ’‘self-included  and  irrefer- 
ent”  feeling  into  a  means  of  grace  has  always 
been  a  failure.  Not  through  the  sense  of 
beauty,  but  through  the  awakened  intellect, 
by  the  unfolding  of  truth,  are  the  conscience, 
the  religious  feelings,  and  the  will  best 
reached  and  the  spirit  of  man  led  to  pray  and 
to  adore. 

One  great  evil  in  liturgical  worship  is  the 
tendency,  apparently  inherent  in  it,  to  asso¬ 
ciate  itself  with  forms  and  accessories  which 
make  a  distinctively  aesthetic  appeal.  It  or¬ 
ganizes  itself  not  only  with  a  view  not  to 
offend,  but  with  a  view  positively  to  gratify 
the  taste  for  beauty.  This  is  not  only  an  evil, 
but  a  subtle  evil.  For  the  worshipper  under 
the  spell  of  beauty  is  prone  to  mistake  its  up¬ 
lift  with  the  uplifting  of  the  spirit  produced 
by  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  realities.  The 
two  uplifts  are  as  distinct  as  spirit  and  body, 
as  heaven  and  earth. 

In  these  two  papers,  which  the  organization 
of  the  Church  Service  Society  has  induced  me 
to  write,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  dangers 
in  our  present  methods  of  worship  and  the 
dangers  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  liturgy. 
I  b(  lieve  that  the  subject  of  our  Church  ser¬ 
vices  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  I  think 
we  are  to  be  congratulated  that  a  Society  has 
been  formed  for  academic  discussion  of  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  them.  In  a  Church  cen- 
stituted  as  ours  is,  it  is  by  such  discussion 
that  public  interest  is  awskened,  a  public 
opinion  formed,  and  public  action  secured. 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  Auk.  23,  1896. 


LOOKING  THIS  WAT  FROM  ASIA. 

Our  foreign  missionaries  are  always  ardent 
patriots,  but  in  the  present  crisis,  unless 
sound  money  triumphs,  the  very  existence  of 
their  work  will  be  threatened.  The  accom¬ 
panying  open  letter  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Bliss,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  and  states  the 
case  concisley  and  suggestively.  It  appeared 
in  The  Sun  August  18th,  but  it  is  worth  re¬ 
peating.  Free  silver  would  kill  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  : 

An  Open  Letter  to  Mr.  Brjnn. 

The  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan. 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  are  a 
good  Presbyterian.  I  am  glad,  for  I  wish  your  ad. 
vice.  I  am  the  president  of  a  college  in  Asia  in 
which  there  are  300  students  and  twelve  American 
and  several  native  instructors. 

Many  years  ago  good  Presbyterians  like  yourself 
and  other  good  men  gave  money  for  the  college,  all 
of  which  was  invested  in  this  country  in  railroad 
and  other  bonds.  The  college  is  supported  on  the 
interest  from  these  bonds.  Now  when  your  finan¬ 
cial  plan  is  perfected  in  paying  all  indebtedness  and 
interest  in  silver  dollars  which  will  be  worth  in  Asia 
only  half  a  dollar,  yon  can  see  that  the  college  will 
be  ruined.  Therefore  do  you  advise  us  to  sell  now 
all  of  our  bonds  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  English 
or  other  foreign  securities  ? 

If  you  do  not  think  this  the  best  plan,  would  you 
be  willing  to  suggest  to  the  owners  of  silver  mines 
to  double  our  investments  ?  They  might  not  be 
willing  to  do  this  from  a  feeling  of  benevolence,  but 
they  might  do  it  out  of  gratitude  to  you,  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  you  know,  will  double  the 
price  of  their  bullion  on  hand  and  the  price  of  all 
future  outputs.  Yours  truly,  Asia. 

New  York,  August,  1896. 
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Thb  Threshold  Covenant;  or,  The  Begin- 
niog  of  Religious  Rites.  By  Henry  Clay 
Trumbull.  New  York ;  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1896.  $2,  net. 

Dr.  Trumbull,  the  author  of  “Eadesh- 
Bamea,"  "The  Blood  Covenant,”  "Studies  in 
Oriental  Social  Life,”  and  other  books  and 
ai  tides  of  similar  scope,  is  a  welj  known  man. 
To  bis  previous  works  he  has  now  added  an¬ 
other  which  bears  evidence  of  wide  reading 
and  gleaning,  and  which  is  a  monument  of  his 
industry. 

The  author  has  gathered  together  a  vast 
number  of  facts  and  statements  which  he  has 
ingeniously  woven  into  relations  to  the  main 
theme  of  the  volume.  The  primary  title  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  narrow  for  the  scope  of 
the  book,  for  into  it  has  been  thrown  many 
things  which  a  calm  criticism  would  probably 
reject,  but  everything  here  is  interesting. 
Dr.  Trumbull  has  brought  together  things 
which  serve  to  explain  and  illuminate  passages 
of  Scripture.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  bis  theory  as  a  whole  will  be  able  to 
etand  strict  criticism.  Superstitious  practices 
and  beliefs  are,  no  doubt,  tenacious  of  life; 
they  are  Protean  in  the  multitude  of  the 
forms  and  garbs  which  they  assume,  and  it 
may  prove  that  the  author  is  right  in  his 
theories,  but  be  has  hardly  succeeded  in 
giving  them  authoritative  force. 

It  is  first  claimed  that  the  threshold  was  the 
primitive  altar,  and  that  the  father  was  the 
priest  who  officiated  there.  Many  examples 
are  adduced  to  show  that  the  welcome  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  coming  guest  was  signified  by 
the  shedding  of  blood  before  the  entrance  of 
the  house.  Similar  ceremonies  are  shown  to 
have  been  performed  at  the  entrance  of  a 
bride  into  her  husband’s  house,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  hence  drawn  that  there  was  no  cov¬ 
enant  of  binding  force  which  was  not  sealed 
with  blood.  But  just  here  is  the  difficulty. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  for  confounding 
and  intermingling  the  relations  of  hospitality 
and  the  marriage  bond.  It  is  possible  that 
the  same  symbol  may  have  “been  used  in  both 
oases,  but  it  appears  likely  that  the  analogies 
whiob  are  drawn  are  rather  coincidences  than 
equivalents.  At  the  same  time,  the  likenesses 
which  the  author  brings  forward,  and  upon 
which  be  bases  his  theory,  are  very  striking 
and  instructive. 

But  the  "Threshold  Covenant”  must  have 
assumed  a  much  larger  variety  of  forms  in 
very  early  times  than  are  here  given  if  we  are 
to  find  in  it  the  explanation  of  the  Passover 
and  the  marraige  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  Israel,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  meaning  'and  significance 
of  the  Passover,  it  is  striking ;  and  without 
question  the  marriage  tie  is  a  clear  and  intel¬ 
ligible  type  and  figure  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  Ood  and  His  people,  but  the  author 
appears  to  strain  his  theory  very  bard  in  re¬ 
ferring  both  to  the  same  root.  But  in  so 
far  as  the  volume  serves  to  illustrate  Bibli¬ 
cal  practices  and  statements,  it  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  Biblical  arobse- 
ology. 


Old  Faiths  and  New  Facts.  By  William  W. 

Kinsley.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and 

Company.  1896. 

This  present  is  an  age  of  questioning 
and  of  keen  investigation  as  to  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  old  faiths  and  beliefs.  Perhaps  we 
over-estimate  this  quality  and  take  undue 
pride  in  it.  But  the  questions  seem  to  go 
deeper  than  ever  before,  and  the  cause  of 
truth  must  in  the  end  be  thereby  a  gainer. 
The  author  is  not  a  novice  in  the  presentation 
of  the  results  of  bis  thinking,  and  the  thoughts 
which  are  here  set  down  have  been  seen  in 
printed  form  already.  The  book  has  but  three 
shb-divisions :  Science  and  Prayer,  Science 
and  Christ,  Science  and  the  Life  Beyond. 
In  them  answers  are  attempted  to  the  re¬ 
curring  questions :  Does  Prayer  Avail?  Was 
Christ  Divine?  and  Is  Man  Immortal?  In  so 
doing  the  author  has  given  others  the  benefit 
of  his  own  struggles,  and  by  the  force  of  his 
own  convictions  he  is  able  to  enforce  and 
confirm  those  of  other  men. 

The  first  two  papers  in  the  volume  appeared 
in  the  Bii^liolheoa  Sacra  some  time  since,  and 
the  first  has  had  wide  circulation,  besides,  in 
the  Chautauqua  reading  course  for  1894.  To 
the  circles  to  whom  the  author  is  so  well 
known  in  this  way,  a  further  pleasant  and 
profitable  acquaintance  is  thus  opened,  and 
doubtless  many  will  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

Camilla.  By  Richert  Van  Koch.  Translated 
by  Edmund  H.  Qarrett.  New  York : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company. 

This  story  of  Swedish  life  has  that  charm  of 
an  unfamiliar  atmosphere  which  always  lends 
a  freshness  and  piquancy  to  a  new  story.  But 
its  newness  is  not  its  only  merit.  It  possesses 
the  simplicity,  harmony,  and  concealed  art  of 
a  classic.  The  fact  that  it  seems  to  lore 
nothing  of  interest  in  passing  through  two 
languages  is  a  strong  witness  to  its  worth. 

The  characters  are  very  human  ;  each  per¬ 
sonage  possesses  a  striking  individuality  and 
is  skillfully  contrasted  with  the  others,  but 
all  are  properly  subordinate  to  the  interest  of 
the  heroine,  who  is  a  bewitching  little  Danish 
girl,  very  rebellious  and  unconventional,  but 
full  of  daring  and  intelligence,  and  possessed 
of  irresistable  charms.  She  belongs  to  her 
own  wild,  untamed  country,  and  in  the  orig 
inal  story  she  is  made  to  speak  in  Danish  to 
better  preserve  her  national  tone.  She  pre¬ 
sents  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  conventional 
society  of  Stockholm,  into  which  she  enters 
like  a  cyclone,  upsetting  the  peace  of  the 
mothers,  the  aspirations  of  the  daughters  and 
the  principles,  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  the 
sons,  yet  withal  she  is  loveable,  and  one 
cannot  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  de¬ 
lightful  Crusenberg  family  who  finally  suo- 
oumb  to  her  charms  and  take  her  to  their 
hearts.  The  work  shows  a  olear  insight,  a 
keen  scent  for  telling  details,  a  spirited  imag¬ 
ination,  and  a  vigorous,  well-sustained  style. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Lutheran  Commentary,  published  by  the 
Christian  Literature  Company,  New  York,  is 
of  special  denominational  interest.  But  the 
excellence  of  the  volumes  that  have  appeared 
makes  them  of  wider  importance  and  useful¬ 
ness.  There  is  little  after  the  title-page  which 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  a  denomina¬ 
tional  name  was  attached  to  the  series.  The 
object  and  plan  of  the  entire  work  make  the 
volumes  serviceable  to  any  Bible  teacher  in 
any  Church.  While  they  are  the  work  of 
Lutheran  scholars,  they  make  no  ostentatious 
display  of  soholarship,  and  the  aim  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  writers  is  to  be'^^of  service 
to  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  have.  In  a  good  and  excellent 
sense  the  work  is  "popular.”  The  two  latest 


volumes.of  the  series  are :  Attnofafiotw  on  fh» 
Oospel'  According  to  St.  John,  by  Prof.  A. 
Spaeth,  D.D.,  and  Annotationa  on  the  Epietlea 
of  Paul  'to  the  Romans,  and  1  Corinthians, 
ohaps.  i-vi.),  hy  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  D.D., 
LL.D.  The  former  is  Professor  of  Hermeneu¬ 
tics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  at  the 
Lutheran  Seminary  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
latter  ip  his  colleague  in  the  Chair  of  Syste¬ 
matic  Theology,  and  is  also  the  general  editor 
of  the  whole  aeries.  The  former  work  is  more 
in  the  homiletical  form  than  the  latter,  being 
a  continuous  comment  on  longer  sections, 
while  the  latter  is  a  verse  to  verse  commen¬ 
tary.  Each  method  has  its  advantages,  and 
each  may  be  equally  pofitable.  Prof.  Spaeth 
has  prefaced  his  work  with  an  extended  intro- 
duoHon,  in  which  he  has  endeavored  to  make 
plain  to  the  reader  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Oospel.  Prof.  Jacobs,  after  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion,  plunges  at  once  into  bis  theme,  and  sets 
forth  bis  conception  of  the  teaching  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  By  the  use  of 
type  of  various  sizes  the  author  is  able  to  so 
punctuate  the  sense  of  the  argument  that  it 
strikes  the  reader  with  a  new  force.  In  many 
ways  these  volumes  are  models,  both  of  ex¬ 
position  and  of  typography,  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  volumes  will  be  received  with  pleasure. 
($1.50  each.) 

The  Silk  of  the  Kine  is  the  unexplained  name 
of  a  novel  by  L.  McManus.  It  deals  with  the 
Irish  evictions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
gives  some  idea  of  the  causes  of  Irish  hatred 
of  the  English.  There  is,  of  course,  a  love 
story  to  lighten  the  picture,  but  through  its 
meshes  one  can  look  at  scenes  which  are  ab¬ 
horrent  to  the  sense  of  the  present.  Our  aver¬ 
sion  to  such  methods  is  scarcely  due  to  less 
conviction  as  to  the  truth,  but  to  more  con¬ 
viction  that  our  opponents  have  rights  which 
we  may  not  righteously  invade,  and  to  the 
further  conviction  that  persecution  is  never 
right,  (Harper.  $1.) 

LiITERABY  NOTES. 

The  following  books  are  announced  by 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  for  publication 
during  September:  History  of  the  German 
Struggle  for  Liberty,  ^  Poultney  Bigelow; 
Curtis’s  Constitutional  History,  Vol.  II. ;  Lit¬ 
erary  Landmarks  of  Venice,  by  Laurence  Hut¬ 
ton  ;  With  My  Neighbors,  by  Margaret  E. 
Sangster ;  The  Old  Infant,  and  Similar  Stories, 
by  Will  Carleton ;  Modern  Greek  Mastery,  by 
T.  L  Stedman,  A.M.,  M.D. ;  Harper’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities 
edited  by  Prof.  Har^  Thurston  Peck ;  Shakes¬ 
peare,  the  Boy,  by  William  J.  Rolfe.  Aspects 
of  Fiction,  and  Other  Ventures  in  Criticism, 
by  Brander  Matthews;  Riok  Dale*,  by  Kirk 
Munroe ;  Lyell’s  Geoldgy  (new  edition) ;  Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  an  Octogenarian,  1816-1860,  by 
Charles  H.  Haswell;  and  Impressions  and 
Experienes,  by  W.  D.  Howells. 

Mr.  George  W.  Vanderbilt  has  imported 
from  Europe  what  is  considered  to  1^  the 
most  valuable  library  on  forestry  in  the 
world,  for  his  "Biltmore”  estate.  He  has 
started  forest  culture  on  a  large  scale  at 
"Biltmore,”  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Gifford  Pincbot,  and  has  built  a  number  of 
cottages  on  his  estate  for  the  special  nee  of 
students  of  forestry.  As  Miese  will  have 
access  to  the  library  mentioned,  it  will  be, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  free  library. 

The  family  of  the  late  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  request  that  any  persons  having  letters 
written  by  Mrs.  Stowe  will  send  them  to  Hough¬ 
ton, Miffiin  and  Gompany.4  Park  Street, Boston, 
or  to  A.  P.  Watt,  Eeq.,  Hastings  House,  Nor¬ 
folk  Street,  Strand,  London,  with  reference  to 
their  possible  use  in  a  contemplated  *  Life  and 
Letters  of  Mrs.  Stowe.”  These  letters  will  be 
carefully  returned  to  their  owners  after  copies 
have  been  made  of  such  as  are  found  to  be 
available. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announce  The  Life 
of  Richard  Cobden,  by  John  Morley,  to  be 
published  in  the  autumn.  Special  attention 
IS  given  to  his  life  in  Manchester,  and  the  long 
fight  against  the  Coin  Laws,  which  first  gave 
bun  fame. 
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A  LAST  CENTURY  PARSONAGE 

A  broad  highway  leaves  Eilzibeth,  N.  J. , 
leadiDg  westward  up  **  Galloping  Hill”  to  the 
ancient  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  now 
called  Onion.  Along  that  road,  in  June, 
1780,  retreated  Colonel  Dayton’s  New  Jersey 
Regiment,  followed  by  6,000  red  coats  under 
the  Hessian  general,  Kuyphausen.  At  (he  top 
of  the  hill  the  Americans,  reinforced  by  militia 
responding  to  the  alarm  sent  out,  made  an 
obstinate  stand.  The  British,  with  their 
cavalry  and  over  twenty  pieces  of  artillery, 
dislodged  them,  and  both  forces  moved  on 
towards  Springfield.  Angered  at  the  resist¬ 
ance  met  with,  and  especially  at  the  galling 
shots  from  behind  walls,  trees,  and  barns  fired 
by  the  aroused  yeomanry,  the  invaders  pot  the 
torch  to  the  church  and  several  houses  in  the 
village.  A  straggling  Hessian  fired  his  musket 
into  a  window  of  the  parsonage  before  setting 
fire  to  it.  The  story  has  been  told  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  how  Mrs.  Caldwell,  wife  of  the 
Presbyterian  chaplain  of  Colonel  Dayton’s 
regiment,  was  kneeling  in  prayer  by  the  bed 
on  which  her  children  were  lying,  when  the 
ruthless  bullet  pierced  her  breast  and  she  fell 
lifeless  on  the  floor. 

After  the  destruction  of  Hr.  Caldwell's 
church  in  Elizibethtown  by  the  British,  he 
had  placed  his  family  here  for  safety,  and 
here  the  wife  and  mother  found  her  death. 
Her  body  w^  rescued  with  difficulty  from 
the  burning  bpuse.  The  next  day  Chaplain 
Caldwell  hastened  back  under  protection  of 
a  flag  to  assure  himself  of  the  safety  of  his 
family,  and  then  first  learned  of  his  cruel 
bereavement.  The  fate  of  hie  martyred  wife 
roused  the  inteneest  feeling  of  hatred  and 
resistance  to  the  brutal  invaders,  and  thus 
oontributed  to  their  final  defeat. 

A  fortnight  later  another  and  more  deter 
mined  attempt  was  made  to  drive  back  the 
Continentals  and  get  possession  of  Morris 
towm  It  was  then  that  this  fighting  chap 
lain,  when  gun  wadding  had  failed,  galloped 
to  the  Springfield  church  and  returned  with 
an  armful  of  psalm  and  hymn-books,  which 
he  gave  to  the  men,  with  the  famous  words. 
"Now  put  Watts  into  them,  boys!”  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  another  version,  "Give  ’em  Watts, 
boys  I  Give  ’em  Watte  1” 

Twenty  years  or  more  after  those  stirring 
scenes  the  parsonage  was  rebuilt.  One  room, 
it  is  said,  escaped  the  fire,  and  is  still  used 
as  a  dining-room.  Its  low  ceiling  and  plain 
woodwork  indicate  the  modest  pretensions  of 
the  original  parsonage.  The  present  building 
remains  substantially  as  it  stood  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1799,  a  young 
minuter,  whom  “fate  tried  to  conceal  by  nam¬ 
ing  him  Smith— the  Rev.  Samuel — came  from 
the  town  of  Saratoga,  where  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  to  look  at  this 
field  and  be  heard  as  a  candi  late.  He  was  a 
week  on  the  journey.  His  journal,  kept  with 
great  minuteness  on  the  coarse,  bluish  white 
paper  of  that  time,  folded  and  sewed  together 
into  a  shape  convenient  for  the  pocket,  and 
now  well  yelljwed  with  age,  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  picture  of  the  social  habits  and  condi 
tions  of  those  days.  He  describes  the  par¬ 
sonage,  barn,  and  garden  in  every  detail,  for 
the  critical  eye  of  the  “lovely  wife"  waiting 
anxiously  in  another  manse  to  learn  her 
domestic  destiny.  The  house  was  com  modi 
ons  and  comfortable.  “In  the  front  yard,” 
he  says,  “are  locusts,  willows,  English  cher¬ 
ries,  lalacks,  and  snowballs.  In  the  garden 
are  peach  trees,  rhaspberries,  courants, 
quences,  and  an  asparagus  bed.  The  house  is 
painted  red,  front  blue-white.”  Besides  a 
“comfortable  barn,”  “there  is  alsr  a  chair 
(carriage)  house,  hen  house,  and  hovel. 


The  bouse  is  one  fourth  and  one-half  quarter 
mile  from  the  church,  with  about  fifteen 
houses  in  sight.” 

The  dominie  in  search  of  a  parish  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  bis  quest.  The  family  came  by 
stage,  and  the  household  belongings  by  sloop, 
down  the  Hudcon,  to  the  new  home.  The 
mistress  of  this  Jersey  manse  was  a  daughter 
of  an  Albany  Revolutionary  colonel,  anJ  her 
beauty  is  still  a  tradition.  In  her  father’s 
household  were  fifteen  negro  servants  held  as 
slaves  till  the  State  decreed  emancipation. 
Of  these,  three  came  with  the  minister’s 
family  to  s°rve  their  beloved  mistress  in  this 
far-away  home.  Nostalgia  blighted  the  hap 
piness  of  the  female  part  of  the  household  for 
a  good  twelvemonth.  But  the  arrival  of  the 
father  and  mother  from  Albany,  with  their 
faithful  African  valet,  Pete,  brought  a  burst 
of  sunshine  into  the  parsonage.  A  family 
letter,  now  brown  and  tattered,  flashes  a  ray 
of  its  gladness  upon  one  page,  where  it  says : 
“Yesterday,  while  at  dinner,  Jude  aroused  us 
with  a  call,  ‘Here  they  are  I’  She  knew  her 
old  master’s  hat  and  whig.  And  the  stage,  to 
our  inexpressible  joy,  gave  us  our  parents  and 
Aunt  A.  Tears  flowed  on  the  occasion,  but 
they  were  tears  of  joy.  After  our  salutations 
were  over,  the  servants  expressed  their  joy  in 
a  manner  nearly  equal  to  ours.  Peg  kissed 
the  old  lady’s  cheeks  and  the  old  gentleman’s 
hand.  Jude’s  joy  was  no  less  than  here, 
although  not  expressed  in  so  violent  a  man¬ 
ner.  The  boys  watched  the  stage  at  noon 
and  came  home  with  their  grandparents. 
They  were  overjoyed.  And  had  Peter  been 
their  cousin,  he  could  not  have  been  received 
with  more  cordiality.”  Then  follows  a  de 
scription  of  manifold  tea-drinkings  and  of  a 
wedding  which  the  good  parson  pronounces 
“the  most  elegant  I  was  ever  at  (yours  and 
mine,  of  course,  apart),  and  the  most  brilliant 
assemblage  of  ladi-s  and  gentlemen  I  ever 
saw  on  such  an  occasion.” 

This  was  in  Peptember,  1800.  A  year  and 
a  month  later  the  young  pastor  was  buried 
among~the  people  who  had  in  so  short  a  time 
learned  to  love  him  with  great  warmth  of 
affection.  The  little  cemetery  beside  the  old 
stone  church  was  put  in  admirable  condition 
a  few  years  ago,  under  the  energetic  lead  of 
a  former  pastor’s  wife.  The  headstone  which 
marks  the  resting  place  of  the  devoted  young 
minister,  under  whose  pastorate  the  church 
began  the  century,  is  almost  as  white  and 
clean  as  though  erected  last  year.  The  poeti¬ 
cal  tribute  which  follows  the  obituary  statis¬ 
tics  graven  on  the  marble,  is  worth  repeating: 

“  O  where  shatl  we  begin,  or  how  relitte 
A  stroke  ro  sadden  or  a  loss  so  great  ? 

A  f aithfnl  Scribe  cut  down  amidst  his  years ! 

A  Church  bereaved  and  deluded  la  tears ! 

His  gentle  manners  aud  his  temper  kind, 

Hi'«  solid  learning  and  bis  taste  refined. 

But  more  than  all.  that  wisdom  from  above. 

Made  him  the  object  of  a  people’s  love 
Was  there  a  heart  that  did  not  learn  to  feel 
Some  sparks  enkindle  from  bis  pfons  zeal? 

Was  there  a  house  that  did  not  hear  his  p-ayer. 

Or  child  that  did  not  know  his  pastoral  care? 

His  path  of  life  was  like  the  shining  light; 

Brighter  bis  graces  shone,  and  still  more  bright. 

At  length  his  Saviour  c  tiled  bis  soul  away 
To  the  blessed  regi  ms  of  eternal  day. 

Faith,  Hope  and  Love  employed  his  laUst  treath. 
And  made  him  triumph  in  the  hour  of  death.” 

The  bereaved  widow,  with  her  young  ohil 
dren,  went  back  to  the  paternal  borne  in  A’- 
bany,  and  apent  her  life  in  training  them  for 
naeful  careers,  faithful  to  the  tnd  to  the 
memory  of  the  beloved  one  so  early  taken 
from  her.  It  is  still  told  in  the  family  bow 
ber  unfaded  beauty  won  the  honor  of  an  offer 
ia  marriage  from  one  of  the  most  distinguishe  1 
generals  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Her  an 
swer  is  said  to  have  been  decided,  tboug  i 
doukilcss  couched  in  respectful  tones,  not 
unmixed  with  a  touch  of  quiet  humor:  “Well, 


General,  I  think  you  bad  better  go  home  and 
take  care  of  your  children,  and  I  will  takes' 
care  of  mine.” 

The  present  century  has  passed  with  tb& 
old  Connecticut  Farms  church  unmarked  by 
the  thrilling  events  of  the  last,  but  not  with¬ 
out  a  worthy  history  of  good  lives  lived  and 
good  work  done,  which  show  in  the  healthy 
prosperity  of  recent  years.  For  half  a  century 
the  Rev.  Robert  Street  ministered  faithfully  to 
the  flock.  He  ia  still  living  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  ninety,  finding  a  borne  with  bis  family 
at  Roselle.  The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Converse 
succeeded  him  in  the  pastorate.  Ten  years  of 
diligent  and  fruitful  labor  in  this  field  have 
approved  him  as  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
excellent  ministers  who  had  here  filled  the 
pastoral  office.  Though  so  near  the  crowded 
and  bustling  cities  in  this  part  of  the  State,, 
the  village  and  its  neighborhood  continue 
about  the  same  in  population  as  during  the 
past  hundred  years.  The  church,  however, 
has  recently  been  much  improved.  A  new 
organ  and  carpet  have  been  obtained.  The 
young  people  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  have  developed  a  new  energy  for  good. 
They  make  the  prayer-meetings  alive  with  ^ 
interest,  and  have  secured  the  annulling  of 
a  liquor-seller’s  license.  There  is  no  little 
vitality  yet  in  the  old  Jersey  stock. 

J.  H,  E. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  AWHEEL. 

One  who  lives  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  does  not  appreciate  its  beauties,  ought  for 
a  time  to  dwell  upon  the  Western  prairies,, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  then  on  returning 
to  his  native  State,  he  would  absorb  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  its  natural  features  to  which  he- 
had  hitherto  befu  an  entire  stranger.  Dr. 
Shaw’s  recent  sermon  on  bicycling,  printed  m 
The  Evangelist,  was  none  too  emphatic  in 
praise  of  the  wheel.  And  the  Westerner,  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York,  can  do  no  better  than 
to  get  astride  bis  little  iron  horse  and  pedal 
overland  the  entire  length  or  breadth  of  the 
State,  both,  if  possible. 

Over  the  magnificent  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
I  was  swiftly  borne  by  a  train  so  “special*” 
and  so  swift  that  all  baggage  was  eliminated, 
being  required  to  follow  by  the  train  just 
behind ;  through  sweet  summer  scenes  and 
fine,  flourishing  towns  and  cities  in  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  all  seen  by  day¬ 
light,  the  shades  of  evening  dropping  an  hour 
east  of  Cleveland,  and  breakfast  having  been 
had  in  Chicago,  a  seasonable  going  to  bed  be¬ 
ing  realized  in  Buffalo.  The  next  morning  a 
swift  run  brought  me  to  tbe  enchanting  scen¬ 
ery  of  broad  valley  and  noMe  bill  in  tbe  south¬ 
ern  part  of  New  York,  and  at  five  o’clock  in 
tbe  afternoon  tbe. first  stage  of  the  journey 
awheel  bad  begun.  Beautiful  loada,  tbe  de¬ 
light  of  every  wheelman,  made  rapid  transit 
a  possibility,  and  in  succession  so  swift  that 
justice  could  hardly  be  done  the  scenery, 
Coopers,  Painted  Post,  Corning,  and  Big  Fiats 
were  passed,  and  hard  pushing  brought  all 
into  Hoisebeads  by  eight  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  the  cyclonaeter  regi  tering  twenty-five 
miles  A  clean  room  at  the  village  hotel,  a  re¬ 
freshing  sleep,  and  an  early  rising,  so  early 
that  breakfast  was  not  ready,  followed  with 
bread  and  milk  at  a  bakery,  and  tbe  second 
st^ge  begun  at  5.30  A.  M.  The  course  is  now 
noitbeist;  clouds  are  threatening,  but  soon 
clear  away ;  farmers  are  stirring.  Sullivan- 
ville  conges  into  view,  with  its  quaint  old 
hotel,  whose  ancient  inscription  can  be  made 
ont  with  some  difficulty,  “23  miles  from 
Painted  Post:  22  miles  from  Ithaca,”  this 
being  the  balf-wsy  house  of  early  days,  when 
Painted  Post  was  a  landmark  for  all  that 
southern  countrv,  and  Corning,  now  a  city, 
was  unknown.  Now  a  great  climb  over  a  hill 
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which  to  llliooisans  would  do  for  a  lofty 
mountain — we  make  our  own  mountains  in  the 
parks  of  Chicago ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  get 
them.  This  means  walking  up  and  walking 
down,  but  an  agreeable  change  it  is.  Gayuta 
and  Newfield  are  passed,  and  six  miles  in  the 
distance  Ithaca  is  seen,  with  its  university 
buildings  crowning  the  noble  hill.  At  about 
10.80  we  are  there,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day  is  before  us  for  sight-seeing  and  other 
pleasures,  and  whether  we  devote  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  sailing  upon 
the  shimmering  waters  of  Cayuga  Lake,  or 
to  the  University’s  achievements  in  behalf  of 
education,  moving  over  its  now  deserted  cam¬ 
pus,  the  time  is  well  and  profitably  spent. 

Seven  o’clock  is  a  sufficiently  early  start  for 
the  third  stage.  Forest  Home,  Varna,  Etna, 
Freeville,  with  its  remarkable  institution  for 
the  reclaiming  of  boys  by  principles  of  self- 
government,  Mallory ville,  and  McLean’s  are 
passed,  places  of  which  the  general  world 
knows  little,  and  of  which,  indeed,  little  is 
to  be  known;  yet  the  “incognita”  of  the 
“terra”  is  a  large  part  of  the  charm  of  such  a 
trip,  all  to  the  rider  is  new  and  fresh,  and  he 
has  the  sense  of  one  making  his  first  voyage 
of  discovery.  At  10  30  the  beautiful  village 
of  Cortland  is  reached,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  day  is  to  be  enjoyed  there.  Not  the  least 
of  the  day’s  pleasures  was  the  renewal  of  old 
acquaintance  with  the  Presbyterian  pastor, 
the  Rev.  J.  Lovejoy  Robertson,  who  has  so 
successfully  served  this  flourishing  church 
with  his  fine  talents  and  earnest  spirit  for 
the  last  fourteen  years.  The  church  building, 
erected  during  this  pastorate,  is  One  of  the 
most  attractive  structures  in  the  village,  and 
here,  in  close  proximity,  stand  the  buildings 
of  the  State  Noinial  School,  of  which  Cort¬ 
land  is  proud. 

For  the  fourth  stage  another  early  start  is 
advisable;  5  30  is  the  hour.  There  has  been 
no  breakfast  except  the  two  sandwiches  pro¬ 
vided  last  night.  But  the  air  is  fresh,  the 
dust  is  slightly  laid  by  a  passing  shower,  and 
passing  thiough  enchanting  scenes  the  village 
of  Truxton  is  reached  at  about  7,  and  an 
hour’s  stop  is  enough  for  breakfast  at  the 
village  inn,  and  a  little  rest  beside.  The 
roads  are  good,  and  I  speed  away ;  at  about 
8  30  I  am  in  De  Ruyter,  and  questioning 
some  of  the  citizens  as  to  the  route  to  be 
taken  from  there  to  Utica,  one  thinks  one 
way  is  better,  and  another  another,  and  it 
ends  by  my  doing  as  I  please.  I  steer  for 
Erieville,  with  the  roads  good  the  first  part  of 
the  way,  but  some  miles  of  walking  to  be  done 
before  reaching  the  village ;  but  this  walking 
strangely  fails  to  depress  the  spirits  of  a 
wheelman,  and  at  noon  Erieville  is  reached, 
and  the  badly  sunburned  rider  is  applying 
for  dinner.  And  what  a  meal  they  do  set  on 
nt  these  country  inns!  In  this  case  seven 
kinds  of  vegetables,  besides  soup,  meat,  and 
two  varieties  of  dessert  were  unhesitatingly 
set  before  me,  as  if  it  were  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that  1  should  want  all  I  could  get. 
Here  1  found  one  of  those  opportunities  for 
doing  the  Lord’s  work  with  a  stranger,  which 
are  as  truly  open  to  the  disciples  of  to-day  as 
they  were  to  Philip  when  he  met  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  on  the  road;  several  such  I  have 
found,  both  on  the  train  and  on  the  wheel, 
and  thus  the  spirit  is  refreshed  as  well  as  the 
body  and  'the  mind.  At  3  I  am  again  off; 
much  climbing,  much  walking,  with  some 
wheeling,  but  I  keep  it  going.  Supper  is 
found  at  Bonckville,  after  the  pretty  villages 
of  West  Eaton  and  Eaton  have  been  passed, 
and,  with  a  record  of  forty-six  miles  made  this 
day,  I  reach  Madison  Lake,  not  too  weary  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  evening  before  getting  my  rest. 
Dissuaded  from  an  early  start  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  .that  it  is  all  down  grade  to  Utica,  and 


that  the  distance  is  only  twenty  two  miles, 
I  have  a  seasonable  breakfast,  and  am  off  for 
my  fifth  stage.  It  ia  down  grade ;  the  roads 
are  excellent ;  the  wheel  runs  as  if  propelled 
by  some  unseen  machinery ;  the  scenery, 
always  delightful,  slips  by  almost  unobserved  ; 
villages  appear  and  vanish ;  Solsville,  Orisk- 
any  Falls,  Deansville,  Franklin  Iron  Woiks, 
Clinton,  New  Hartford,  and  down  the  eloping 
pavements  of  Utica  I  glide  at  10.30,  and  aftei 
a  bath  and  a  change  of  clothing,  I  “feel  as 
good  as  new.”  The  cyclometer  registers  160 
miles. 

This  long  anticipated  pleasure  of  the  open¬ 
ing  days  of  vacation  is  thus  past,  except  in 
memory,  where  it  will  lung  linger.  This  is 
the  ideal  rest  for  the  jaded  minister;  it  is  not 
over  exertion  ;  it  is  exercise,  it  is  sight-seeing, 
it  is  diversion,  the  mind  being  compelled  to 
loosen  its  graep  upon  its  homiletic  and  pas¬ 
toral  cares ;  it  is  out-door  air  and  plenty  of 
sunshine,  and  the  way  is  sprinkled  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  dropping  brief  words  for  the 
Maker  of  all  the  beauty  through  which  the 
route  leads.  As  for  expense,  it  fits  even  a 
modest  income,  and  yet  the  entertainment 
ought  to  satisfy  a  hungry  prince;  83.65  hai 
covered  all,  hardly  as  much,  I  think,  as  the 
price  of  a  ticket  for  the  same  journey  by  rail. 
And  at  one’s  will  to  spread  out  the  panorama 
of  New  York  State  scenery  and  feast  on  it  day 
by  day,  is  a  privilege  to  be  highly  valued. 

F.  C. 

Boonviule,  N.  Y.,  Avgust  27, 1890. 


VACATION  NOTES. 

THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

My  mind  had  been  harassed  with  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  care  since  the  last  meeting  of 
Presbytery,  because  a  neighboring  church  with 
out  a  pastor  and  with  a  “trouble,”  had  then 
been  added  to  my  pastoral  oversight.  There 
fore  I  was  especially  glad  when  the  time  had 
come  to  respond  to  the  invitation  which  had 
reached  me  to  serve  a  vacation  supply  for  a 
pulpit  away  down  among  the  Oranges  of  New 
Jersey.  The  best  vacation  a  man  can  have  is 
that  which  is  diverting,  an  absolute  change,  a 
banishing  of  all  care  and  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  something  that  grips  the  attention 
and  fixes  it  upon  that  which  is  new  and  differ¬ 
ent. 

And  so  a  city  pastor  needs  to  fiee  from  the 
city  and  go  to  grass,  while  a  “country  parson” 
from  away  back  in  the  interior  may  well  take 
a' look  at  the  city’s  sights  and  wash  away  his 
cares  in  the  billows  of  the  seashore.  My  own 
good  people  were  supplied  with  preaching  by 
a  visiting  brother. from  Minnesota,  who  went 
into  the  ministry  from  our  membership  fif 
teen  years  ago,  while  my  church  with  a 
“trouble”  was  gladly  left  to'  itself  till  Presby 
tery  can  wrestle  with  the  difficulty  at  its 
meeting  in  September. 

1  have  beard  of  “the  Oranges”  of  New 
Jersey  ever  since  1  can  remember,  the 
“Wards,”  “Condits,”  "Piersons,”  “White¬ 
heads,”  and  “Marshes”  having  oonie  from  this 
region  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  and 
settled  the  township  and  organized  the  church 
in  Central  Ohio  which  was  called  “Jersey,” 
after  their  home  State,  and  where  my  father 
spent  his  ministry  of  forty  years  in  the  one 
pastorate.  A  great  people  were  those  “Jersey 
folks,”  though  they  came  from  such  a  little 
State.  Here  in  Orange  are  to  be  met  at 
almost  every  turn  the  names  and  persons  of 
their  descendants,  without  number,  though 
so  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  also  in  Ohio 
and  the  States  further  to  the  west. 

Whatever  gave  the  name  to  this  region  no 
one  seems  able  to  determine,  though  the 
beauty  of  these  shaded  avenues,  the  charm  of 
these  homes  and  their  surrounding  lawns, 
lying  along  the  valleys  and  against  the 


hillsides  and  over  the  mountain  top,  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  name  may  have  been  an  un 
conscious  prophecy  of  the  charm  and  culture 
which  was  to  characterize  the  spiot  in  the 
coming  years  Dr.  Steven  Wiokes  tells  us  in 
his  history  that  “the  earliest  known  use  of 
the  word  ‘Orange’  in  connection  with  the 
Mountain  Society  was  on  May  7,  17b2,  when 
the  New  York  Presbytery  ‘adjourned  to  meet 
at  Orange  Dale,  alia»  Newark  Mountain.  ’  ” 
The  first  mention  of  the  name  in  any  local 
record  came  more  than  two  years  later,  “in  a 
subscription  paper  dated  ‘Orange,  November 
17,  1784,’  ”  the  object  being  to  raise  “moneys 
for  the  building  of  a  parish  boat.”  Dr.  Wiokes 
ventures  a  guess  that  the  name  may  have  been 
chosen  by  the  people  of  that  early  day  because 
of  their  admiration  and  “worship”  of  William, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  though  he  confesses 
that  nothing  is  certain. 

That  the  people  have  been  loyal  to  the 
name  ever  since  its  first  use,  and  have  even 
doted  upon  it,  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  “three  townships  carved  out  of 
the  original  territory,”  each  clinging  to  the 
old  name.  East,  West,  and  South  Orange,  be¬ 
sides  the  city  of  Orange  itself,  and  where  the 
one  begins  and  another  ends  no  one  can  tell 
by  driving  about  their  streets,  so  that,  as  one 
has  said,  “After  all,  there  is  and  can  be  only 
one  Oranqe,”  though  there  are  four  distinct 
municipalities  and  four  postotfices  bearing 
some  form  of  the  name. 

Nat  only  is  the  beauty  of  the  place  worthy 
of  tbs  name,  but  the  fiavor  of  their  hospitality 
and  Christian  fellowship  is  like  the  fragrance 
of  the  orange,  its  blossoms  and  all  fruits  and 
fiowers  combined.  These  homes,  with  their 
schools  and  churches  and  pleasura  grounds, 
seem  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  as  much  as 
anything  I  ever  expect  to  see  in  this  world. 
Without  ostentation  and  without  display, 
everything  seems  pleasant,  homelike,  and 
wholesome.  Here  are  over  a  dozen  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  in  this  group  of  the  Oranges, 
ranging  in  membership  from  100  to  two  which 
number  over  700  each.  The  other  denomina¬ 
tions  are  well  represented,  and  the  whole  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  place  is  that  of  Christian 
activity  and  good  citizenship. 

The  Morris  and  Essex  Division  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad  is 
the  main  artery  which  keeps  up  the  steady 
flow  of  the  people  in  and  out  of  New  York 
City,  of  which  the  Oranges  is  simply  a  resi¬ 
dent  suburb.  I  was  told  that  over  the  double 
track  of  this  road  there  are  sixty  trains  each 
way  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  on  which  day  one 
train  goes  out  of  the  citv  in  the  morning  to 
carry  the  papers,  and  one  train  returns  in  the 
evening  to  ca'^ry  the  milk,  a>  d  otherwise  not 
a  wheel  turns  on  the  Sabbatn  day.  It  is  a 
compliment  to  toe  road  and  to  ihe  Church 
referred  to  that  this  Morris  and  Essex  Division 
is  for  this  reason  nicknamed  the  “Methodist 
Episcopal  Road.” 

Orange  is  but  a  continuation  of  the.  city  of 
Newark,  the  electric  road  running  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  no  line  of  demarkation  ap¬ 
pearing  anywhere  as  we  pass  along  the  con¬ 
tinuous  streets.  The  early*  settlers  of  Newark 
and  the  region  about  were  Puritans  of  the 
strongest  type,  having  left  their  hemes  ia 
Connecticut  on  account  of  “the  half  way  cov¬ 
enant”  there  becoming  prevalent  at  the  time, 
and  having  adopted  the  following  “Funda¬ 
mental  Agreement”  for  their  own  guidance  in 
their  new  home: 

let.  That  none  shall  be  admitted  freemen  or 
free  burgesses  within  our  town  upon  Passaick 
River,  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  but  such 
planters  as  are  members  of  some  or  other  of 
the  Congregational  churches,  nor  shall  any 
but  such  be  chosen  to  magistracy  or  to  carry 
on  any  part  of  civil  jurisdiction,  or  as  depu¬ 
ties  or  assistants,  to  have  power  to  vote  in  es¬ 
tablishing  laws  and  making  or  repealing 
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them,  or  to  any  chief  military  traat  or  office, 
nor  ahall  any  but  aach  cbnrcb  members  have 
any  rote  in  any  each  elections,  though  all 
others  admitted  to  he  planters  have  right  to 
their  proper  inheritance,  and  do  and  shall  en¬ 
joy  aU  other  civil  liberties  and  privileges, 
according  to  all  laws,  orders,  grants  which 
are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  made  for  this  town. 

2nd.  We  shall  with  care  and  diligence  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  relig¬ 
ion  professed  ia  the  Congregational  churches. 

It  is  something  to  have  such  human  seed 
com  for  the  first  planting  in  any  community. 
It  affects  its  future  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
type  of  religion  may  be  modified,  but  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  the  community  cannot 
be  wholly  changed.  It  may  be  questionable 
whether  those  old  Puritans  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago  would  look  with  the  moat 
favorable  eye  upon  the  athletic  clubs  and  driv¬ 
ing  parks  and  baseball  grounds  in  which  the 
present  Oranges  take  such  delight.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  the  rational  use  and  enjoyment  of 
these  things  under  wise  direction  is  better 
than  to  leave  our  young  people  to  drift  into 
their  excesses,  in  connection  _  with  Sahbath 
desecration  and  daily  dissipation.  As  I  sat 
that  Saturday  afternoon  (business  in  New 
York  closes  at  noon  on  Saturdays,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  is  given  to  home  and  pleasure) 
in  the  grand  stand .  of  the  Orange  Athletic 
Club,  watching  a  splendid  game  of  baseball 
between  the  Oranges  and  the  Montclair  Clubs, 
the  President  of  the  Church  Board  of  Trustees 
at  my  elbow  called  my  attention  to  a  great 
spattering  of  indentations  in  the  pine  floor  at 
our  feet,  and  remarked,  “That’s  what  the 
parson’s  umbrella  did  in  applauding  the 
game;  he  always  sits  right  here.”  Pretty 
much  everybody  seems  to  attend  these  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  games,  but  there  is  no  Sunday 
playing  on  these  grounds.  Is  this  where  the 
mark  of  the  Puritan  remains?  If  so,  it  is 
well.  I  wish  that  our  Hoosier  Clubs  at  home 
could  learn  the  wisdom  of  no  Sunday  basebsll 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Aogast,  1896. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

I. 

The  forty  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  body 
of  distinguished  scientists  above  named  has 
just  closed  its  fourth  session  in  Buffalo,  in 
which  city  it  has  met  every  tenth  year  since 
1866.  The  lapse  of  a  decade  offers  a  space 
on  which  may  be  very  distinctly  marked  the 
prog 'ess  which  has  been  made  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  to  which  the  association 
devotes  itself.  Soon  the  last  of  the  eminent 
men  who  were  instrumental  in  founding  and 
starting  the  noble  movement  which  now  at 
tracts  the  notice  of  the  whole  educated  world, 
will  have  disappeared.  Only  two  of  these 
were  present  at  the  meeting  just  held.  Dr. 
Charles  West  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  veteran 
geologist.  Prof.  Hall. 

Bishop  Fowler  of  the  Methodist  Church 
offered  prayer  at  10  A.  M  ,  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  August  24th,  and  the  sessions  began 
in  the  High  School  Building,  where  they 
were  held  in  1886. 

The  retiring  President,  Prof.  Edward  W. 
Morely  of  Cleveland,  presided,  and  the  new 
President  was  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  of  Philadel 
phia. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  scientific  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Association  must,  of  necessity,  be 
oonduoted  in  sections  meeting  in  separate 
rooms,  while  the  short  general  session  of  the 
morning,  lasting  hardly  more  than  forty  min¬ 
utes,  is  devoted  merely  to  matters  in  which 
all  sections  alike  may  be  presumed  to  feel  an 
interest.  Two  or  three  of  these,  on  which 
action  was  taken,  it  is  worth  while  to  men¬ 
tion. 

One  was  a  communication  from  the  scien¬ 
tific  so3ieties  of  France  with  reference  to  a 


proposed  monument  in  Paris  to  the  memory 
of  that  eminent  scientist  and  benefactor  of 
humanity,  M.  Pasteur,  inviting  Americans, 
as  those  of  other  countries  are  also  invited,  to 
cooperate  in  raising  the  money  whidh  will 
be  required  for  a  worthy  memorial  to  the 
singularly  sagacious,  persevering,  self-sacri 
fioing,  and  benevolent  man  who  did  so  much 
by  bis  wonderful  discovery  toward  averting 
the  horrors  of  hydrophobia.  The  proposition 
was  received  heartily,  and  subscriptions  will 
be  opened.  One  lady  led  off  with  a  generous 
gift  of  a  hundred  dollars. 

Another  act  was  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  a  resolution  against  the  passage  of  a  bill 
pending  at  Washington  on  the  subject  of 
vivisection.  The  bill  is  leveled  against  the 
practice.  But  the  view  taken  of  the  matter 
by  the  Association  is,  that  the  proposed  law, 
forbidding  the  vivisection  of  animals,  is  by 
no  means  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  but 
quite  the  contrary — that  the  prohibition  of 
vivisection,  as  practiced  by  merciful  methods, 
and  with  legitimate  aims,  would  be  a  mere 
sentimental  interposition  of  barriers  to  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  greatest  sanitary  importance  to 
both  man  and  beast.  A  protest  from  the  sci¬ 
entists  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  be 
sent  up.  And  one  of  the  speakers  in  favor  of 
this  protest  was  a  lady. 

The  metric  system,  also,  came  in  for  a  good 
word.  The  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Metro 
logical  Society  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
this  admirable  system  of  measurements  were 
most  eloquently  praised  and  seconded  by  Prof. 
T.  C.  Mendenhall  of  the  Worcester  Polyteeb 
nic  Institute,  with  the  assurance  that  Russia 
was  preparing  to  wheel  into  line,  and  that 
Great  Britain  would  probably  follow,  and  then 
the  system  would  be  universal. 

Still  another  measure  that  will  be  urged 
upon  the  government  will  be  that  of  appoint 
ing  a  director  in  chief  of  the  scientific  branches 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — a  most  cry¬ 
ing  necessity.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  offi¬ 
cer  at  the  head  of  these  branches,  in  which 
delicate  and  important  questions  like  those 
of  entomology  are  handled,  is  continually 
changed  and  is  rarely  selected  with  a  view  to 
bis  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  matters 
submitted  to  him.  The  resolution  passed  by 
the  Association  is  one  more  praiseworthy  step 
in  the  effort  to  deliver  matters  of  vital  inter¬ 
est  and  universal  concern  from  the  sway  of 
partisan  politics. 

A  number  of  well  planned  excursions  for 
the  members  of  the  Association  were  arranged 
by  the  citizens  of  Buffalo,  of  course  including 
Niagara,  with  its  unrivalled  features  of  geo 
logic  interest  and  its  great  electrical  plant  and 
its  reduction  works 

In  speaking  of  the  strictly  scientifice  pro 
ceedings  of  the  Association,  we  can  say, with 
heartfelt  sincerity,  that  no  place  which  we 
ever  visited  seemed  better  fitted  to  take  out 
of  a  man  of  average  education  any  conceit  of 
bis  powers  and  attainments  that  might  by 
possibility  be  lingering  in  bis  mind,  than  one 
or  other  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  sectional 
papers  were  read  and  discussed.  Here  were 
the  highly  trained  specialists  in  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  physios,  the  modern  astronomy,  me¬ 
chanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  anthropology,  and  econom¬ 
ics,  the  blickboards  being  covered  with  differ¬ 
ential  equations,  integrals,  curve  tracing, 
quaternions,  thermodynamic  formulse.  and 
sedonians  The  only  obvious  criticism  to 
make  was,  that  in  many  cases  the  savants 
were  wretchedly  ixid  speakers.  They-  appar 
ently  knew  everything,  and  were  not  depend 
ent  upon  their  manuscripts,  but  many  of 
them  droned  or  mumbled  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand 
them.  Several  brilliant  exceptions  to  this 
remark  will  be  noted  in  a  second  paper  on  the 
Association.  Clericus. 


FLORENCE,  TENICE,  MILAN. 

By  J.  B.  Miller,  D.B. 

There  is  a  strange  infatuation  about  Rome. 
After  visiting  the  city  and  going  the  round  of 
its  ruins  and  its  palaces  and  churches  and 
art  collections,  one  is  loth  to  leave  the  city. 
Part  of  the  attraction  lies  in  the  city  itself. 

It  is  a  treasure  house  of  wonderful  things.  Ifc 
is  impossible  to  compute  the  value  of  it» 
churches,  with  their  adornments  and  the 
works  of  art  which  are  stored  in  them.  One 
who  loves  beauty  is  delighted  and  surprised 
at  every  turn.  The  magnificence  is  overpow¬ 
ering.  It  requires  not  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  impressed 
with  the  richness  and  splendor  which  abound 
in  Roman  churches. 

Another  secret  of  the  attractiveness  of  Rome 
ies  in  its  historical  associations.  No  other 
city  in  the  world,  except  Jerusalem,  has  so 
touched  the  world’s  life.  At  every  point 
some  great  event  is  suggested.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  too,  the  Christian  sentiment  find» 
abundant  interest,  for  Rome  is  full  of  memo¬ 
rials  of  events  which  have.enricbed  the  world. 

So  we  found  it  bard  to  come  away  from  the 
“Eternal  City.”  •  Whatever  other  place  of  in¬ 
terest  has  been,  or  may  be  visited,  Rome  i» 
the  place  to  which  our  thoughts  will  return 
most  frequently  and  with  fondest  remem> 
brance 

One  is  alwayE~on  historic  ground  in  Italy. 
Nearly  every  spot  has  its  association  witb 
some  important  event  or  some  noted  name. 
From  the  car  windows  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls,  or  castles,  or  other  buildings  are  con¬ 
stantly  seen.  The  railway  from  Rome  to  Flor¬ 
ence  runs  through,  or  near,  to  many  places  of 
interest.  Arezzo,  an  ancient  Etruscan  city, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mmeenas,  Petrarch, 
and  other  distinguished  men.  By  Lake 
Thrasymene  Hannibal  annihilated  the  Roman 
army,  217  B.C.  Assisi  was  the  birthplace  of 
St.  Francis.  Siena  has  figured  in  many  wars, 
and  is  identified  ^ith  St.  Catherine.  It  ba» 
a  fine  cathedral. 

Florence  is  one  of.the  most^interesting  citiee 
in  Italy.  It  has  long  been^the  chief  centre  of 
intellectual  life  in  the  country,  and  especially 
the  home  of  art  and  culture.  No  other  city 
has  such  treasures  of  art  gathered  in  suob 
small  compass.  It’has  none  of  Rome’s  great, 
historical  past,  with  memorials  of  departed 
glory,  and  yet  it  bas^a'past  of  intense  interest. 
Florence  bas.been'a^centre^of  influence  which 
has  reached  all  Europe.  In  its  location,  too, 
Florence  is  superbly  enchanting.  Not  art 
only,  but  nature,  as  well,  has  done  its  part  to 
give  a  charm  to  the  city.  “Like  a  water-lily 
rising  on  the  mirror  of  the  lake,  so  rests  ox» 
this  lovely  ground  the  still  more  lovely  Flor¬ 
ence,  with  its  everlasting  works  and  its  inex¬ 
haustible  riches.” 

Those  who  have  read  the  history  of  Italy 
know  that  Florence  has  been  the  centre  of 
many  struggled  which  had  a  very  important 
place  in  the  evolution  of  modern  civilization 
and  the  development  of  liberty.  Here  it  was 
that  Savonarola  lived,  where  bis  voice  was 
heard  in  brave  and  true  words  which  live  yet 
in  the  world’s  life,  and  where  be  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  flames.  Here  it  was  that 
Dante  was  born.  He,  too,  took  part  in  the> 
groat  struggles  for  liberty  and  suffered  ban¬ 
ishment  for  his  patriotism,  dying  at  Ravenna 
Savonarola  is  well  remembered  in  Florence. 
In  the  old  Monastery  of  San  Marco,  where  be 
spent  so  m\ny  years,  there  are  many  memori¬ 
als  of  him.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are 
the  cells  of  the  great  monk.  The  outer  one 
is  a  kind  of  little  chapel,  with  a  bust  cf 
Savonarola.  On  the  walls  there  are  twp  naink 
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ings  of  Madonnas,  and  another  of  Jesus  meet¬ 
ing  the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus. 
In  the  second  cell  is  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Savonarola.  In  a  desk,  a  copy  of  the  one 
used  by  him,  are  some  of  his  manuscripts. 
On  the  desk  stands  his  wooden  crncitix,  and 
close  by  bis  chair.  In  a  cabinet  on  the  wall 
are  bis  hair  shirt,  his  rosary,  and  a  fragment 
of  partly  burned  wood  from  the  pile  in  which 
he  suffered  martyrdom.  In  the  inner  cell 
there  is  an  old  picture  which  represents  the 
burning  of  Savonarola,  May  29,  1498. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  the  life  and 
death  of  Savonarola  were  not. in  vain,  but 
that  they  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  the  city  and  the  country.  He  was  a  fierce 
Elijah,  or  John  the  Baptist.  Had  he  been  a 
man  of  less  fiery  and  vehement  spirit,  more 
gentle,  more  patient,  he  might  have  lived  on 
to  take  a  still  larger  part  ia  the  struggle  for 
liberty.  Yet  doubtless  there  are  times  which 
need  such  men,  and  it  may  be  that  Savonarola 
accomplished  more  by  throwing  his  life  into 
the  struggle  as  he  did,  and  making  the  su¬ 
preme  sacrifice,  than  if  he  had  sought  to  ex¬ 
emplify  the  milder  and  gentler  Christain  vir¬ 
tues,  perhaps  reaching  the  same  end,  for  they 
crucified  the  gentle  Obrist,  whose  cry  no  man 
heard  in  the  street. 

The  Church  of  Santa' Croce  is  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  of  Italy.  It  contains  many  tombs 
and  monuments.  There  is  a  bronze  tablet  to 
Garibaldi,  who  did  so  much  for  Italian  unity 
and  liberty.  He  was  buried  on  bis  beautiful 
Isle  of  Caprera,  but  all  over  the  land  he  is 
honored.  There  is  a  fine  monument  to  Dante, 
who  was  born  in  Florence,  but  for  his  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Florence 
was  banished  and  his  property  confiscated.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
his  immortal  work,  the  Divina  Commedia,  to 
the  wrongs  which  he  endured.  He  died  at 
Ravenna,  and  is  buried  there.  Florence  has 
sought  to  have  bis  remains  restored,  thus 
atoning  in  some  measure  for  the  wrong  done 
him,  but  Ravenna  has  not  yielded.  There  is 
only  an  empty  monument  in  the  city  of  bis 
birth. 

Among  many  others  honored  in  Santa  Groce 
is  Victor  Emanuel.  He  is  buried  in  Rome, 
but  Florence  has  erected  a  memorial  to  him. 
All  over  Italy  the  founder  of  Italian  unity  is 
honored.  He  was  a  wise  and  noble  king. 
He  displayed  not  only  the  purest  patriotism, 
but  also  the  greatest  wisdom  and  patience  in 
working  out  bis  lofty  purpose  for  bis  country. 
He  has  a  sure  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
The  name  of  Galileo  is  commemorated  here, 
too,  by  a  monument.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall 
his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth.  For 
teaching  the  theory  of  the  solar  system  which 
all  the  world  accepts  now,  he  was  accused 
of  heresy  and  condemned  to  the  prisons  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  house  where  he  lived  in 
his  later  days  is  shown  here  at  Florence. 

Another  of  the  great  names  in  the  story'of 
Ital'an  liberty  is  that  of  Count  Cavour,  which 
also  is  commemorated  in  this  church,  as  is 
the  name  of  Mazzini,  too,  another  of  the  men 
who  helped  in  bringing  about  the  unity  of 
Italy. 

It  would  take  many  letters  to  tell  of  the 
great  art  treasures  of  Florence.  The  Ufiizi 
‘and  the  Pitti  Gallsries  are  renowned  over  all 
the  world.  Besides  these  great  collections, 
the  palaces  and  churches  contain  many  other 
rare  works.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
Medici  family  in  other  respects,  they  were 
liberal  patrons  of  art.  The  great  collections 
of  which  Florence  is  so  proud  are  monuments 
of  the  liberality  of  this  family. 

One  other  iustitution  of  Florence  must  be 
mentioned — The  Misericordia.  It  ia  a  company 
originating  in  the  thirteenth  century  for  the 
purpose  of  ot<rrying  the  dead  to  burial  and 


sick  or  wounded  to  hospitals.  The  brethren 
dress  in  black  robes  and  wear  veils,  so  that  no 
one  can  recognize  them.  Men  of  the  highest 
rank  belong  to  this  order  and  their  work  is 
noble  and  honorable. 

Venice  is  unique.  There  is  no  other  city 
like  it.  In  the  summer  evening  it  is  fairy 
land.  Over  the  canals  the  gondolas  silently 
glide,  with  no  sound  but  the  cries  of  the  gon¬ 
doliers.  There  are  streets  in  Venice,  but  the} 
are  only  narrow  courts.  No  horses  or  vehicles 
are  ever  seen  on  them.  The  canals  are  the 
thoroughfares.  Part  of  the  tourist’s  experi¬ 
ence  must  always  be  a  ride  in  a  gondola.  It 
is  one  of  the  delights  of  the  summer  evenings, 
after  tcMe  d’hote,  to  go  out  by  twos,  or,  if 
there  is  less  sentimentality  in  the  party,  by 
fours,  to  spend  one  or  two  hours  gliding  along 
the  canals. 

St.  Mark’s,  in  Venice,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  churches  in  Europe.  St.  Clark’s 
Square  is  the  heart  of  the  city  from  which 
the  life  beats  out  in  all  directions.  Here  in 
the  evenings  the  Venetians  congregate  in 
great  numbers  and  sit  before  the  innumerable 
cafes  sipping  their  coffee  and  gossiping.  At 
the  center  of  the  square  a  band  plays,  and 
throngs  come  and  go. 

In  the  day  time  fiocks  of  pigeons  are  always 
seen  in  the  square.  They  are  so  tame  that 
they  eat  from  your  hand  and  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  your  steps.  The  tradition  is  that 
they  have  been  here  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  Crusaders,  when  the  first  of  them  came 
as  carrier-pigeons,  bearing  important  news 
Part  of  every  tourist’s  experience  is  to  boy 
a  paper  of  corn  and  feed  these  sacred  birds. 

The  story  of  8t.  Mark’s  is  associated  with 
the  legends  concerning  the  evangelist.  The 
Venetian  claims  to  have  come  into  possession 
of  his  body  in  the  ninth  century,  from  whi-^h 
time  St.  Mark  became  the  patron  saint  of  the 
city.  It  is  claimed  that  his  remains  rest 
under  the  high  altar.  They  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  .976,  but  a  legend  says  that  they 
were  miraculously  restored. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  vestibule,  before  the 
central  door  of  the  church,  is  a  piece  of  red 
and  white  marble  which  marks  an  important 
historical  event.  Here  took  place  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  and  Pope  Alexander  III.,  Juljr  28, 
1177,  when  the  Emperor  knelt  before  the 
Pope,  kissing  his  feet. 

Over  the  portico  are  the  four  famous  Bronze 
Horses.  In  the  pavement  at  the  principal  en¬ 
trance  is  a  great  stcne,  brought  from  Tyre, 
where  it  had  stood  before  the  gates  since 
Jesus,  wearied  with  travel,  sat  one  day  upon 
it  to  rest. 

Everything  about  the  wonderful  church  is 
rich.  Back  of  the  altar  front  is  a  wonderful 
Pala  d’Oro,  of  solid  gold,  with  exquisite  pan 
els,  and  filled  with  rare  gems.  The  treasury 
contains  many  objects  of  great  value,  among 
others  a  reliquary  of  the  true  cross,  as  they 
assure  us.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  made  St.  Mark’s 
beauty  familiar  to  his  readers  by  his  elaborate 
descriptions. 

The  Ducal  Palace  is  another  of  the  objects 
of  interest  in  Venice  which  no  tourist  faile 
to  visit.  For  eleven  hundred  years  the  col 
ony  which  settled  on  these  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  was  governed  by  Dukes,  or  Doges. 
The  Palazzo  Duoale  was  the  seat  of  the  gov 
ernment,  as  well  as  the  residence  of  the  Doge. 
In  it  are  still  preserved  the  rooms  in  which 
the  Doge  lived,  and  where  the  different  coun¬ 
cils  held  their  secret  meetings.  There  are 
many  fine  paintings  on  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  these  chambers.  In  the  lower  stories  are 
the  prisons,  which  were  connected  with  the 
courts  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  which  has  been 
made  so  famous  and  familiar  by  pictures  and 
in  story.  In  the  Great  Council  Chamber  are 


the  portraits  of  the  seventy  two  Doges  of 
Venice.  The  space  for  one  of  these,  however, 
is  empty  and  is  oovered  with  black.  Thie 
tells  the  story  of  Marino  Faliero,  who  plotted 
to  seize  the  sovereign  power  and  was  be¬ 
headed. 

Every  part  of  Venice  is  full  of  interest. 
Along  the  canals  many  old  palaces  stand,  and* 
each  one  has  its  story  or  tradition  of  some¬ 
thing  heroic  or  tragic  in  the  far-away  past. 
Several  of  these  palaces  have  a  newer  interest 
for  visitors.  The  Palazzo  Fosoari  now  belonga 
to  Mr.  Browning,  son  of  the  poet,  and  here 
Robert  Browning  was  to  have  "a  corner  for 
his  old  age,”  and  here  Tie  died  in  December, 
1888.  In  the  Palezzo  Mocerrigo  Byron  usually 
resided  when  in  Venice,  and  many  are  the 
traditions  of  the  poet’s  life  here,  which  linger 
yet  about  the  place.  At  the  Palazzo  Ginstiani 
George  Eliot  stayed  on  her  honeymoon,  and 
here  her  husband,  Mr.  Cross,  falling  from  thO' 
balcony  into  the  canal,  narrowly  escaped 
drowning.  Wagner  resided  in  the  same  house 
for  a  time,  writing  there  one  of  his  operas, 
and  in  another  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal  the 
great  comporer  died. 

We  left  Venice  with  regret,  carrying  witb 
us.  however,  a  memory  of  the  city  which 
will  remain  long  with  us,  a  vision  of  beauty. 

Milan  is  a  most  enterprising  city.  Our  stay 
here  was  short,  but  pleasant.  The  cathedral 
is  imposing.  So  far  as  the  exterior  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  saw  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else 
in  Italy.  A  new  and  splendid  monument  to- 
Victor  Emanual  has  recently  been  unveiled. 
There  are  some  valuable  works  of  art  in- 
Milan,  the  most  famous,  however,  being  Lean- 
ordo  Da  Vinci’s  Last  Supper.  This  great  pic¬ 
ture  is  little  more  than  a  relic  now,  but  even 
in  its  dimness  and  ruin  its  beauty  shines  out. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

It  is  with  melancholy  interest  that  I  turn  to  the 
page  of  my  College  Autograph  Book  in  which  my 
beloved  classmate,  Prof.  Hubert  A.  Newton,  in¬ 
scribed  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth  as  “Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y.,  March  19th,  1830,”  and  then  under  his 
name,  “Yale,  April,  1850.”  In  addition  to  these  is- 
the  following  quotation  from  Tupper,  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  bis  personal  regard: 

“  Better  is  the  mass  of  men.  Suspicion,  than  thy  fears. 
Kinder  than  thy  thoughts,  O  chill  ng  heart  of  Prudence, 
Purer  than  thy  judgments,  asceilo  tongue  of  Censure. 

In  all  things  worthier  to  love,  if  not  also  wiser  to  esteem— 
Yea,  let  the  moralist  condemn,  there  be  large  extenua 
tions  of  h's  verdict; 

Let  the  misanthrope  shun  men  and  abjure,  the  most  are 
roflier  lovable  than  hateful.” 

“Dear  Parsons;  Were  I  to  mention  the  scenea 
which  we  have  spent  together,  I  should  give  reason 
to  infer  that  I  thought  they  have  made  but  little 
impression  on  your  mind.  Fear  not  that  I  shall 
ever  cease  to  remember  you,  and  especially  our  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Fair  Haven  and  the  search  for  oysters.” 

A  quiet,  unostentatious,  lovable  disposition,  as- 
well  as  the  conscientious  thoroughness  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  student,  comes  very  distinctly  to  my  view  as  I 
recall  the  physical  features  and  the  mental  and 
moral  characteristics  of  the  man  over  against  whose 
name,  as  against  those  of  thirty-seven  others  out  of 
a  class  of  only  seventy  nine,  must  now  be  placed  the- 
significant  asterisk  in  the  triennial  or  annual  cata¬ 
logue.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  Professor 
Newton  only  about  twice,  and  then  at  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  Yale,  during  the  past  forty-six  years. 
Though  on  him  as  on  the  rest  of  us,  the  passage  of 
these  years  gave  evidence  that  we  were  all  gp^owing 
old,  yet  no  one  excelled  him  in  the  delicate  and  dif¬ 
ficult  art  of  growing  old  gracefully.  The  attain¬ 
ment  of  world  wide  distinction  as  a  mathematician,, 
astronomer  and  author  seemed  never  to  disturb  him 
as  he,  like  the  stars  he  contemplated,  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way.  1  doubt  whether  his  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  Faculty  of  the  great  University  which 
he  honored  and  which  honor^  him,  or  the  students 
that  received  instruction  from  him,  ever  found  pride- 
of  learning  to  have  blossomed  out  in  obnoxiousness 
of  character  or  conduct.  My  recollection  of  him  is 
that  Of  a  young  man  who  was  determined  to  be, 
rather  than  showily  seem,  a  Christian.  The  impres¬ 
sion  he  made  upon  me,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
choicest  of  the  pleasant  experiences  of  my  life. 
Modesty,  humility,  meekness,  far  rather  than  their 
Opposites,  were  conspicuous  in  him;  so  that,  while 
looking  up  through  nature  to  nature’s  God,  and  un¬ 
ostentatiously  adoring  Him, 

“  Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashfal  look. 

The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  bis  book 
and  the  attainment  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  best, 
fitted  to  benefit  man  and  glorify  God,  the  goal  of  his 
ambition. 

When  such  a  scholar  and  such  a  man  passes  away 
from  tarth,  society  suffers  a  severe  loss,  and  his 
household  a  calamity  that  may  well  awaken  into 
liveliest  sympathy  the  hearts  of  all  lo>ers  of  the 
truly  wise  and  good.  I  beg  to  have  my  name  added 
to  the  roll  of  Yalensians,  of  my  own  class  and  of  the 
other  classes,  who  will  be  moved  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Professor  Newton’s  decease  to  ^ve  public 
expression  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  persona] 
excellence.  Bknjamin  Paksons. 

ClNTRALIA,  WaSHINOION,  Aug.  25,  1866. 
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A  »BUW1N6  AND  A  LAKDER  CHRIST. 

A  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  of 
Findlay,  O. 

“fle  must  increase,  but  J  must  decrease." 
— John  8 :  80. 

These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  the  world  ever  saw,  and  of  one  who  was 
«yidently  inspired  when  he  uttered  them  con¬ 
cerning  Jesus,  the  Christ.  They  were  spoken, 
cot  of  the  Infant  in  Bethlehem,  nor  of  the 
Child  in  Egypt,  nor  yet  of  the  Boy  in  Naz¬ 
areth,  but  of  the  Saviour  after  His  baptism 
and  after  the  Holy  Spirit  bad  come  down  in 
visible  form  upon  Him,  and  after  He  had  en¬ 
tered  on  His  public  ministry,  after  He  had 
performed  some  of  His  miracles  and  preached 
some  of  His  most  remarkable  sermons.  Tbej 
were  uttered  concerning  Him,  not  in  the 
period  of  His  growth,  but  after  He  had 
reached  His  full  development,  after  He  had 
become  conscious  of  the  divinity  that  dwelt 
within  Him  in  union  with  His  humanity, 
after  He  had  exercised  His  divine  power, 
after  He  bad  chosen  His  disciples  and  pro 
claimed  His  Messiahship.  They  were  said 
after  the  people  had  at  least  begun  to  recog- 
cize,  not  only  that  He  was  from  above,  but 
also  that  Ood  was  with  Him,  speaking  through 
Him  and  dwelling  within  Him.  While  He  was 
not  to  increase  any  more  in  stature  or  in  wis¬ 
dom,  in  body  or  in  mind,  and  while  He  was 
cot  to  become  any  more  thoroughly  conscious 
of  His  divinity,  yet  there  was  a  sense,  and  a 
high  and  broad  sense,  in  which  He  was  still 
to  increase.  In  some  respect  or  other  be  was 
yet  to  reach  a  fuller  development  than  He  had 
yet  obtained.  He  was  to  grow,  not  in 
physique,  not  in  intellect,  and  not  in  divinity, 
but  as  the  Christ.  He  was  to  increase,  not 
in  sinlessness  or  holiness,  but  in  saving  power, 
in  atoning  grace,  and  in  redeeming  and  sanc¬ 
tifying  efficiency.  If  we  had  not  inspiration 
for  it,  we  would  not  think  of  making  such  an 
affirmation.  But  we  have  the  suthority  of 
Ahe  divinely-chosen  and  divinely  inspired 
forerunner  of  Christ  for  saying  that  there 
was  a  sense  in  which  Jesus  was  to  grow  as 
the  Messiah  into  a  larger  Christ. 

The  Church  is  only  beginning  to  grasp  this 
idea.  For  centuries  she  stumbled  over  the 
declaration  that  the  divine  Child  grew  in 
wisdom.  To  many  it  seemed  contradictory 
and  little  short  of  blasphemy  to  say  that  the 
Being  who  united  in  Himself  divinity  and 
humanity  could  increase  in  knowledge.  And 
hence  many  good  people  set  themselves  de 
iberately  and  conscientiously  to  explain  away 
the  declaration  of  Scripture  so  as  to  make  it 
correspond  with  their  preconceived  theory. 
But  at  length  we  learned  to  take  the  Bible 
there  just  as  it  said.  But  many  hesitate  to  go 
any  farther  and  say  that  Jesus  could  increase 
in  any  way  after  He  had  become  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  His  divinity,  and  after  He  had  en¬ 
tered  on  His  public  ministry,  and  especially 
after  He  had  performed  miracles  and  had 
spoken  “as  never  man  spake.”  Our  Lord  did 
not  reveal  Himself  at  once  and  in  all  His 
fullness  to  the  world  or  to  His  own  chosen 
people  or  even  to  His  disciples.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  He  could  have  done 
eo.  The  truth  probably  is  that  He  had  to 
grow  into  their  comprehension,  and  chat,  too, 
very  slowly.  At  first  they  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  Him.  They  misinterpreted  Hie  com 
monest  sayings.  But  He  continually  grew 
upon  them  and  in  their  comprehension  and 
estimation  and  affection  into  a  larger  and 
etill  larger  Christ,  until  at  length  they  came 
to  recognize  the  divine  element  in  His  being. 


But  still  they  were  unable  to  measure  Him 
correctly. 

After  He  was  taken  from  them.  He  grew 
even  more  thau  He  had  ever  done  while  He 
was  yet  with  them  in  this  world.  The  incarna 
tioh  was  the  limitation  of  His  divinity  ;  His 
ascension  was  an  expansion,  and  an  increas¬ 
ing  and  infinite  expansion,  of  all  that  went  to 
make  up  His  Messiahship.  It  needed  the  in¬ 
finite  expanse  of  heaven  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  His  increase.  He  grew  after  He 
arose  more  than  He  bad  ever  done  while  con¬ 
fined  within  a  finite  body.  There  is  a  sense, 
then,  in  which  be  is  a  larger  Christ  now  than 
when  in  the  fiesb.  And  He  has  been  growing 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Church  ever 
since.  He  is  a  larger  Christ  to  us  than  He 
was  to  the  people  of  the  Dark  Ages.  And 
after  we  get  to  heaven  He  will  continue  to 
grow  upon  us  into  a  larger  and  etill  larger 
Christ  as  long  as  we  study  Him.  He  is  a 
greater  and  a  far  greater  Saviour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  saints  in  heaven  than  He  is  to  any 
of  us  here  in  this  world.  The  great  forerun¬ 
ner  of  our  Lord  was  inspired  to  say  that  the 
blessed  Christ  must  increase  not  only  through¬ 
out  Bis  public  ministry,  but  also  after  His 
ascension,  and  even  forever  more  during  all 
the  ceaseless  ages  of  eternity.  He  is  -an  in¬ 
creasing  Christ.  “  He  must  increase.  ”  There 
is,  then,  a  high  and  holy  sense,  according  to 
inspiration,  in  which  Jesus  is  an  ever-grow¬ 
ing  Christ.  “He  must  increase.”  And  this  is 
as  true  of  Him  to-day  as  when  the  words  of 
the  text  were  first  uttered ;  and  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  as  true  of  Him  in  eternity  as  it 
is  now.  He  is  ever-growing  and  becoming  a 
larger  and  a  larger  Christ  to  the  individual 
Christian  and  to  the  Church  both  militant 
and  triumphant. 

We  do  not  all  see  alike.  It  is  very  bard  to 
convince  people  of  this ;  and  some  are  even 
angered  at  the  very  suggestion.  But  the  same 
object  does  not  seem  to  te  of  the  same  size  tc 
every  one.  For  instance,  the  moon  appears  to 
t  e  larger  to  some  than  it  does  to  others.  One 
person  can  see  a  star  that  is  invisible  to  an¬ 
other.  One  will  behold  more  beauty  and  sub¬ 
limity  in  nature  than  does  another.  Calvin 
lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  lovely  Lake 
Leman,  into  which  the  River  Rhone  enters 
turbid  and  yellow,  and  from  which  it  flows 
as  clear  as  crystal  and  with  a  deep,  cerulean 
hue,  and  in  whose  pelucid  depths  the  tower¬ 
ing  and  snow  capped  Alps  are  reflected;  and 
yet  there  is  little  in  all  the  voluminous  writ¬ 
ings  of  that  dogmatist  and  controversalist  to 
indicate  that  he  ever  cared  to  contemplate 
that  magnificent  and  unsurpassed  scenery. 
And  it  is  said  that  to-day  there  are  people 
living  at  the  very  foot  of  Mount  Blanc  who 
look  up  at  that  pile  of  rocks  without  a  trace 
of  enthusiasm.  We  infer  that  all  such  are 
blind  to  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature. 
Two  travellers  passing  through  the  same 
country  will  not  behold  the  same  scenes.  All 
those  who  went  into  the  building. devoted  to 
the  fine  arts  at  the  World’s  Fair  didj^nOt  see 
the  same  beauty,  nor  did  they  have  the  same 
feelings  stirred  within  them.  One  soul  will 
have  all  the  finer  sensations  of  his  being 
awakened  by  a  poem,  while  another  will  be  as 
delighted  at  some  difficult  and  intricate  prob 
lem  in  mathematics.  One  person  will  see 
mote  genius  in  Shakespeare  than  another. 
The  ablest  philosophical  work  is  but  useless 
trash  to  the  uneducated  boor.  And  eo  one 
person  can  see  more  beauty  in  Christ’s  char¬ 
acter  than  can  another.  Our  Lord  can  then 
grow  upon  us  just  as  our  spiritual  perception 
Is  cultivated.  He  will  increase  just  as  fast 
and  long  as  our  religious  nature  is  being  de¬ 
veloped.  • 

And  then  we  never  see  at  first  sight  all  that 
there  is  in  anything  that  is  truly  great  and 


good.  A  bill  at  a  distance  never  looks  as  great 
as  when  we  go  up  to  it,  or  perhaps  ascend 
it.  A  mountain  always  grows  upon  us  as  we 
approach  it.  No  one  ever  realizes  the  height 
and  grandeur  of  the  Alps  until  he  has  climbed 
to  their  summit.  Niagara  nearly  always  dis¬ 
appoints  one  who  has  never  seen  it  before, 
when  it  first  comes  into  view ;  but  as  we 
stand  or  sit  there  before  them,  they  grow  on 
us  until  at  last  the  whole  soul  is  filled  with 
awe  and  sublimity.  And  so  Christ  increases 
as  we  look  unto  Him.  He  will  grow  upon  us 
just  as  we  approach  Him.  No  one  can  ever 
realize  the  ^reatnees  of  our  country  until  he 
has  gone  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
from  our  northern  boundary  to  our  southern 
coast.  The  more  we  look  into  the  heavens, 
the  more  stars  do  we  see.  The  universe  is 
all  the  while  growing  on  the  astronomers. 
And  so  Christ  increases  in  moral  height  and 
grandeur  the  more  we  study  Him.  To  every 
Christian  He  is  all  the  time  growing  into  a 
larger  Christ.  “He  must  increase”  as  we  look 
into  His  life  and  character.  His  teachings, 
works,  and  death  No  one  ever  comprehends 
Shaksepeare  at  the  first  reading.  And  no  one 
ever  fathoms  the  words  of  Jesus  at  their  first 
perusal.  Every  student  of  Plato  has  been 
astonished  to  find  what  a  depth  of  meaning 
there  is  in  the  philosophy  of  that  great 
thinker.  Every  time  hie  writings  are  read 
over  a  deeper  and  a  fuller  meaning  is  discov¬ 
ered,  until  at  last  that  great  pioneer  in  the 
world  of  thought  seems  to  have  anticipated 
nearly  all  modern  philosophers  (see  page  8) 
as  the  ages  have  gone  by.  He  has  increased. 
He  has  been  growing  constantly  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Hie  people  into  a  larger  and  still 
larger  Christ.  And  He  will  continue  to  grow 
upon  you,  the  longer  you  know  Him  and  the 
better  acquainted  you  become  with  Him.  A 
good  wife  grows  in  loveliness  and  attractive¬ 
ness  in  the  eyes  of  her  huebaaa  as  long  as 
they  both  live;  and  in  like  manner  a  good 
husbanu  sever  ceases  to  grow  in  true  noble- 
n.BB  in  the  estimation  of  toe  wife.  Parents 
often  grow  in  the  esteem  and  honor  of  their 
children  more  after  death  even  than  before. 
A  loved  one  always  grows  on  our  hearts  and 
in  our  eyes.  The  great  and  good  Dr.  Hea- 
cock,  referring  to  the  time  be  bad  spent  in 
the  ministry,  said,  “The  Saviour  has  grown 
on  me  in  all  these  years.”  And  those  who 
attended  bis  ministry  noticed  that  he  was  all 
the  while  preaching  a  larger  and  a  larger 
Christ  as  he  obtained  new  and  enlarged  views 
of  Him.  And  every  minister  who  is  himself 
“growing  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,”  will  consequently 
preach  a  growing  Christ,  an  increasing  Christ, 
a  larger  Christ.  The  idea  is  perfectly  Scrip¬ 
tural  and  soundly  philosophical. 

At  regeneration,  or  the  second  birth,  Christ 
is  formed  within  us,  as  inspiration  says.  This 
is,  then,  a  kind  of  second  incarnation,  a  spir¬ 
itual  incarnation,  by  which  Christ  et^ters  into 
the  soul  of  the  believer.  And  sanctification 
then  becomes  simply  the  growth  of  Christ  in 
us.  At  conversion  He  is  simply  formed  within 
us.  After  that.  He  is  to  grow  and  develop  in 
our  hearts,  characters,  and  lives.  He  must 
then  increase.  If  we  are  growing  in  grace,  it 
simply  means  that  Christ  is  growing  in  os. 
And  the  more  fully  we  manifest  His  life  ar>d 
character,  the  larger  Christ  has  become.  And 
the  larger  He  becomes  within  us,  the  more 
Christlike  we  shall  be. 

The  Bible  often  speaks  of  the  Church  as  the 
body  of  Christ.  It  even  goes  eo  far  as  to  say 
that  we  are  His  flesh  and  His  bones,  and 
every  one  of  us  members,  in  particular,  of  His 
body.  He  is  the  animating  Spirit  within. 
But  now  if  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  one  must  grow  just  as  the  other  does.  As 
one  increases,  so  must  the  other  increase. 
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<A8  one  becomes  larger,  so  mast  the  other.  It 
was  but  a  small  company  that  witnessed  His 
4UBoension.  His  first  disciples  numbered  only 
twelve.  Comparatively  few  assembled  for 
prayer  the  week  preceding  the  Pentecostal 
revival.  But  soon  people  began  to  be  added 
to  the  church  daily.  The  number  increased 
every  year.  Each  century  witnessed  an  en¬ 
largement.  The  churches  multiplieed.  The 
membership  increased.  But  the  growth  was 
simply  the  growth  of  Christ’s  own  body.  And 
to-day  we  behold  a  larger  Christ  than  the 
world  ever  saw  before.  And  the  future  is 
destined  to  witness  a  still  further  develop¬ 
ment.  But  as  the  Church  increases,  He  must 
also  increase.  Those  who  are  to  come  after 
us  will  then  see  a  larger  Christ  than  we  do 
now.  The  text  sajs,  “He  mutt  increase.”  He 
has  had  a  marvellous  past,  but  He  is  to  have 
a  still  more  wonderful  future.  He  is  yet  to 
increase  more  than  He  has  yet  done  hitherto. 
If  the  Church  is  His  body,  then  He  is  to  grow 
as  long  as  the  Church  grows,  and  He  is  to  in¬ 
crease  coextensively  wi''ii  it.  When  it  pre¬ 
vails  over  all  the  eaiin  and  includes  within 
its  folds  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  then 
Christ  will  be  “all  in  all.” 

And  when  we  get  to  heaven.  He  will  grow 
in  us  and  in  our  estimation  more  than  He  has 
ever  done  in  this  world.  He  will  then  be 
grander  in  our  eyes  than  ever  before.  He 
will  always  be  growing  in  our  conception  into 
a  larger  Christ.  “He  must  increase.” 

If  Christ,  then,  seems  no  greater  to  us  now 
than  when  we  first  became  His  follower,  it 
is  a  bad  sign.  If  He  has  not  grown  in  our 
estimation,  it  cnly  shows  that  we  have  been 
living  at  a  distance  from  Him  and  have  not 
been  growing  in  our  knowledge  of  Him.  A 
mountain  never  seems  to  grow  any  higher  to 
one  who  never  approaches  any  nearer  to  it. 
And  the  heavens  never  grow  in  depth,  won¬ 
der,  or  glory,  to  any  one  who  never  studies 
them  or  seeks  to  peer  into  them.  And  so,  if 
Christ  is  no  greater  in  our  eyes  now  than  he 
was  years  ago,  it  only  proves  that  we  have  not 
been  living  up  to  our  privileges. 

If  the  indwelling  Christ  that  was  formed 
within  us  at  conversion  has  not  grown  into  a 
larger  Christ,  it  only  shosrs  that  there  has 
been  something  wrong  in  us.  He  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  Christ  He  is  a  growing  Christ. 
And  if  He  has  not  been  allowed  to  develop 
within  us,  the  fault  is  in  us.  For  it  is  His 
very  nature  to  grow. 

But  the  text  gives  us  hope  for  the  future. 
It  says,  “He  must  increase.”  This  is  a  blessed 
assurance.  The  Christ  that  dwells  within  the 
individual  Christian  and  in  the  Church  is 
destined  to  become  a  larger  Christ.  He  will 
'grow  just  as  the  Christian  is  sanctified  and  as 
the  Church  is  enlarged.  The  one  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  other.  As  self  and  sin  decrease, 
the  blessed  Christ  within  will  increase.  We 
may  then  exclaim  with  the  Christian  poet: 

‘  Rintr  out  the  slowly  dying  cause 
Of  aucieut  forms  and  party  strife: 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  all  want  and  care  and  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 

Ring  out  all  bitter  thoughts  from  mind. 

And  ring  the  Christian  singer  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  acd  blcod. 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  n  the  common  love  of  gotd. 

•*  Rir'g  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gotd; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

“  Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

King  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

{ting  in  an  increasing  Christ,  a  growing  Christ, 
«  larger  Christ. 


The  Religious  Press, 


The  Christian  Alliance  makes  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  remarkable  missionary  meetings 
at  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  which  resulted  in  a 
total  contribution  of  about  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  the  cause: 

'  The  meetings  cover  so  long  a  period  that 
many  of  our  friends  were  unable  to  stay 
throughout  the  whole  season,  and  large  num- 
beis  left  the  grounds  before  the  closing  and 
crowning  day.  The  financial  distress  of  the 
people  has  been  unusually  great  during  the 
current  year,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any 
considerable  sum  would  be  pledged  at  this 
time.  But  God  is  superior  to  all  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions,  and  His  people’s  faith 
lifted  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  sacrifice  and 
lioeiality  than  has  ever  yet  been  known  with 
our  foreign  missionary  work. 

The  spirit  of  the  offering  was  more  spontane¬ 
ous  than  we  have  ever  known.  The  gifts  of  the 
people  literally  poured  in  faster  than  the  work¬ 
ers  bad  time  to  receive  and  record  them,  and 
for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  one  hour 
in  the  afternoon  thete  was  a  repetition  in 
some  little  measure  of  the  story  of  old  when 
Israel’s  sons  and  daughters  poured  their  will 
ing  gifts  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  for  the 
erection  of  the  Tabernacle. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  offering  is  worth 
much  more  than  even  its  material  value,  and 
we  believe  God  is  using  these  gredt  popular 
demonstrations  of  missionary  enthusiasm  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  His  people  in  various 
religious  denominations  to  the  great  work  of 
evangelizing  the  world,  by  sacrifice  and  g  fta, 
bearing  come  sort  of  comparison  to  the  im 
portance  of  the  work  and  the  liberality  with 
which  men  are  supporting  their  political  plat¬ 
forms,  and  their  great  commercial  enterprises. 

Why  should  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  be 
considered  a  large  offering  for  Foreign  Mis 
sions.  The  politidal  convention  recently  held 
at  St.  Louis  cost  the  Republican  party  2,000,- 
000,  and  the  election  will  probably  cost  them 
five  times  that  sum  before  it  is  all  over. 

The  men  of  the  world  think  nothing  of  giv¬ 
ing  their  millions  to  these  things,  because 
they  believe  in  them.  The  men  of  God  would 
give  just  the  same  to  the  cause  of  Christ  if 
they  believed  in  it,  too.  They  think  nothing 
of  giving  their  millions  to  endow  our  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges,  because  they  believe  in 
these  things  They  are  their  own  things, 
they  touch  the  pride  and  selfishness  of  human¬ 
ity.  All  they  need  is  as  real  a  faith  and  as 
deep  a  love  to  the  things  of  God,  and  their 
money  will  fiow  like  the  floods  in  spring 
when  the  icy  fetters  of  winter  are  dissolved  by 
the  warmth  of  the  vernal  sun.  We  are  look 
ing  for  the  day,  and  that  soon,  when  these 
offerings  will  be,  not  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  but  a  million  dollars,  and  by  and  bye 
even  much  more  than  this,  and  when  fifty 
thousand  men  and  women  in  America,  out  of 
our  ten  millions  of  Christians,  that  is,  one  in 
every  two  thousand,  shall  be  found  willing 
and  ready  to  support  a  representative  upon 
the  foreign  field,  and  their  fifty  thousand 
substitutes  shall  go  forth  as  an  army  with 
banners  to  bring  in  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  immediate  ^evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world. 


The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto  sums 
up  on  that  matter  which  so  lately  and  for 
long  had  given  shortness  of  breath  to  all  High 
Angiioans— namely,  “The  Pope  and  Anglican 
Orders” : 

For  some  time  back  it  has  been  known  that 
the  Roman  Curia  was  studying  the  question 
of  its  relation  to  the  orders  of  such  other  Epis¬ 
copal  bodies  as  the  Anglican,  and  in  some 
quarters  it  was  fondly  hoied  that  by  some 
kind  of  recognition  of  their  validity  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  the  way  might  be  paved  for 
a  reunion.  In  view  of  this  all  possible  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  brought  to  bear  by  the  extreme 
High  Church  party  to  secure  a  pronouncement 
that  might  afford  some  hope.  Even  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  induced  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  Pope  strongly  urging  him  to  take  that 


course.  All  hope  of  success,  b''wver,  has 
now  been  oinshed  by  the  Pope’s  latest  enoy- 
clioal,  which  has  just  been  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  which  he  asserts  with  all  the  distinct¬ 
ness  of  his  predecessors,  the  exclusive  claims 
of  Rome  to  supremacy  and  the  impossibility 
of  recognizing  in  any  way  those  who  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  it  either  in  jurisdiction  or  doc¬ 
trine.  There  is  but  one  way  of  reunion,  and 
that  is  by  complete  submission.  We  oannot 
say  that  we  are  surprised  at  this  attitude. 
The  surprising  thing  would  have  been  if  any 
other  attitude  had  been  taken.  Nor  can  we 
say  that  we  much  regret  it.  It  is  better,  on 
whole,  that  we  should  know  exactly  where 
R»ie  stands,  and  any  possible  reunion  that 
m^ht  have  been  brought  about  by  a  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  issues  between  Romanism  and 
Protestantism  would,  in  the  long  run.  have 
been  fatal  to  true  religion.  We  shall  not 
rival  Rome’s  arrogance  by  saying  that  the 
reunion  of  Christendom  is  possible  only  by  all 
submitting  themselves  to  Protestant  author¬ 
ity,  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  possible  only  by 
all  submitting  to  the  unqualified  authority  of 
the  New  Testament.  When  Rome  reforms 
herself  by  discarding  her  unscriptural  dogmas 
and  her  superstitious  practices,  then  it  will  be 
time  to  discusj  the  question  of  union,  and 
not  before.  Meantime  it  must  be  rather  gall¬ 
ing  for  our  High  Church  friends  to  have  all 
their  advances  spurned  and  their  boasted 
orders  denounced  as  schismatic.  There  is  not 
much  worthy  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  the 
spectacle  by  Presbyterians,  but  it  is  at  least 
amusing  to  see  the  wry  faces  they  make  over 
the  medicine  they  have  been  dealing  out  so 
plentifully  to  others  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  swallow  it  themselves.  The  beet 
thing  we  can  wish  for  them  is  that  the  dose 
may  cure  them,  and  that  they  may  soon  reach 
the  stage  in  which  mediaeval  fancies  will 
cease  to  trouble  them.  The  belief  in  Apos¬ 
tolical  succession,  like  the  belief  in  ghosts 
and  witches,  belongs  to  a  past  age,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  got  quit  of,  the  better.  To  main- 
tnin,  as  some  do,  that  the  rfninistration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  confined  to  those  who  pretend 
to  it,  is  to  belie  history  and  ignore  the  plainest 
facts.  ' 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  deprecates  the 
sectional  feeling  which  is  fostered  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  toward  men 
of  capital  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  remarks: 

One  is  moved  to  ask :  Who,  pray,  built  the 
railroads  of  the  South  and  West  which  have 
added  millions  on  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
value  of  Southern  and  Western  lands  by  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  close  contact  with  the  world 
needing  and  demanding  what  they  produce? 
Who  but  Eastern  capitalists  and  trustees  of 
estates  and  farmers  and  clerks  and  master 
mechanics?  The  savings  of  all  classes  in  the 
Eastern  States  have  been  invested  in  these  en¬ 
terprises,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  lost  in  them  by  all  clssses.  No 
greater  mistake  has  ever  been  made  than  is 
made  in  the  pres*  nt  assumption  by  the  South 
and  West  that  the  “gold  bugs”  are  the  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  investing  money  in  West¬ 
ern  enterprises,  and  no  greater  misconception 
has  been  harbored  than  that  these  investments 
have  been  highly  profitable.  The  truth  is 
that  many  of  them  have  proved  almost  a 
dead  loss. 

°o  the  “gold  bug”  States  might  ask  with 
propriety:  Who  have  aided  Western  and 
Southern  men  to  acquire  property  by  means 
of  loans?  Who  have  given  liberally  to  endow 
colleges,  to  build  schools,  to  aid  all  manner 
of  philanthropic  endeavors  in  Southern  and 
Western  localities?  Who  have  actually  paid 
the  postal  charges  on  the  mails  of  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  South  and  West,  and  are  paying 
them  to-day  ?  The  postal  revenues  of  some 
Populist  States  to-day  do  not  pay  the  cost  of 
their  postal  service.  Why  should  there  be 
these  charges  against  the  East,  these  animosi¬ 
ties  from  the  South  and  West?  Why  not  ao- 
knowledge  our  mutual  dependence?  Why  not 
consider  all  the  facts?  The  free  coinage  of 
silver  will  profit  no  one  but  the  owners  of 
silver  mines,  and  temporarily,  the  men  they 
employ.  Why  abuse  the  East  because  it 
strives  for  sound  money,  real,  honest  money, 
and  opposes  a  dollar  that  is  a  lie  on  its  face? 
What  possible  benefit  can  come  from  sectional 
animosity?  The  South  and  West  can  relyuTOn 
it  as  the  truth  everywhere  and  always,  tMt 
capital  can  be  acquired  only  by  earning  and 
saving  sound  money,  and  by  intelligent  indus¬ 
try  continued  for  years.  Coining  money  does 
not,  will  not,  put  money  in  the  pockets  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  men. 
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XXXVII.  -THE  SIN  OF  REJECTING  GOD’S 
OFFERS. 

Matthew  xzi.  23-zzii.  14. 

Oar  Lord  bad  entered  Jeursalem  in  triumph 
to  cries  of  "Hosanna  I  Blessed  is  He  that  com- 
eth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  T  Two  days  had 
not  elapsed  since  then.  The  people  had  openly 
acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  David. 
Would  the  priests  and  rulers  do  so,  giving  up 
their  ambitious  desires  of  an  earthly  kingdom, 
or  their  timid  fears  of  breaking  with  the  ex 
isting  state  of  things?  Since  the  Passover 
feast  three  years  before,  when  He  cleansed 
the  temple,  they  had  had  time  fully  to  weigh 
Hie  claim,  to  perceive  that  though  not  such  a 
Messiah  as  they  had  hoped  for,  yet  that  surely 
He  was  the  Saviour  anointed  by  God  to  bring 
them  into  the  "freedom”  of  His  service ;  would 
they  accept  such  a  Saviour? 

During  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  opportu¬ 
nity  was  given.  During  these  two  days  it 
may  be  said  that  Jesus  reigned  in  His  Fath¬ 
er’s  house,  for  it  seemed  as  if  priests  and 
rulers  had  abdicated  in  His  favor.  He  was 
not  hindered  on  this  Monday  morning  when 
He  repeated  the  action  of  three  yesrs  before 
and  drove  the  sellers  of  cattle  and  doves  and 
the  money  changers  out  of  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  would  not  permit  people  to  make 
it  a  thoroughfare  between  various  parts  of 
the  city.  When  the  blind  and  the  lame  came 
to  him  in  the  courts  now  given  up  to  sacred 
quiet,  no  one  molested  him  as  he  healed  them 
all,  and  when  the  children,  recognizing  Him, 
burst  forth  in  the  cry,  "Hosanna I”  though 
some  of  the  priests  remonstrated,  the  children 
were  not  hushed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  fear 
of  the  multitude  kept  the  rulers  quiet ;  if 
they  had  but  known  it,  this  was  their  day  of 
grace. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  morning,  not  long  after 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  had  entered  the  tem¬ 
ple  when  a  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrin 
oame  to  Jesus.  It  was  now  the  policy  of  the 
hierarchy  to  discredit  Jesus  with  the  people. 
Already,  the  multitude  were  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  because  He  had  not  immediately  fol 
•lowed  up  Hie  triumphant  entry  of  Sunday  by 
an  overt  act  of  revolution.  The  cleansing  of 
the  Temple  on  Monday  had  doubtless  appeared 
to  them  so  significant  as  to  keep  alive  their 
hopes,  but  Tuesday  had  come  and  there  was 
no  appearance  as  of  any  important  step  to  be 
taken.  The  Sanhedrin  saw  their  opportunity 
to  turn  the  chilled  surprise  of  the  populace 
into  pronounced  distrust,  and  they  sent  a  dep¬ 
utation  representing  the  three  classes  of  which 
that  body  was  composed,  to  inquire  specifically 
into  His  claims.  Referring  to  His  acceptance 
of  the  homage  of  the  people,  and  especially  to 


His  cleansing  of  the  Tesople,  they  asked  by 
what  authority  He  did  these  things.  They 
themselves,  the  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  did  nothing  which  they  could  not  justify 
by  tradition  or  the  ruling  of  some  noted 
teacher  of  former  days. 

One  anthdrity,  however,  the  nation  had 
through  all  its  history  acknowledged  as  para¬ 
mount— that  of  prophecy.  And  therefore  now 
to  make  a  clear  issue  which  the  multitude 
around  could  appreciate.  He  asked  the  deputa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  John’s  mission.  The 
Baptist  had  evidently  prophesied  of  Him,  had 
proclaimed  Him  as  the  Messiah.  Was  John, 
or  was  he  not,  a  prophet?  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  Jesus’  authority  lay  here  for  those  who 
could  not  recognize  its  deeper  source. 

The  deputation  found  themselves  in  a 
dilemma.  They  dared  not  outrage  public  feel¬ 
ing  or  stultify  themselves  by  denying  the 
Baptist’s  prophetic  mission ;  they  would  not 
admit  it  and  with  it  acknowledge  that  Jesus 
had  ample  authority  for  His  acts.  Weakly 
and  with  bitter  mortification  they  said  they 
could  not  tell.  Naturally,  Jesus  had  no  need 
to  pursue  the  subject  farther. 

But  the  question  gave  opportunity  for  three 
parables  by  which,  one  after  the  other.  He 
made  their  discomfiture  the  more  complete. 
The  first  was  of  two  sons :  one,  in  whom  they 
were  to  see  the  repentant  sinners  aad  publi¬ 
cans,  though  at  first  disobedient,  yet  afterward 
repented  and  obeyed ;  the  second,  though 
like  themselves  professing  obedience,  liyet 
utterly  neglected  his  father’s  commands.  The 
lesson  was  that  it  is  better  to  repent  and  turn 
from  sin  than  to  profess  a  holiness  which  has 
no  basis  of  obedience. 

The  second  parable,  though  more  compli¬ 
cated,  was  no  less  clear  in  its  meaning.  The 
story  of  the  Rebel  Husbandmen  was  their 
own  story  in  all  its  details,  even  down  to  the 
dark  crime  which  (as  they  supposed,  in  secret) 
they  were  already  planning.  Jehovah  was  the 
Householder  who  had  planned  His  vineyard, 
Israel,  under  every  circumstance  favorable  for 
fruit,  and  given  it  moral  freedom  as  to  results. 
Again  and  again  His  servants,  the  prophets, 
had  been  sent  to  receive  the  fruits,  and  the 
disobedient  nation  had  beaten  and  stoned  and 
killed  them.  As  a  last  resort  of  mercy  He 
had  sent  His  own  Son,  and  Him,  too,  recog¬ 
nizing  Him  as  the  Heir,  they  had  wickedly 
conspired  against,  purposing  to  be  henceforth 
independent  of  all  allegiance  except  of  their 
own  will.  What,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
could  be  the  end  of  such  a  people  but  destruc¬ 
tion  and  the  transfer  of  their  privileges  to 
those  who  would  use  them  in  a  spirit  of  obe¬ 
dience?  "God  forbid  I"  was  the'  answer  of 
those  who  stood  by,  for  they  perceived  the 
terrible  meaning  of  such  a  decision. 

The  deputation  were  roused  to  fury  by  this 
parable,  so  manifestly  spoken  against  them. 
They  would  gladly  have  arrested  Him  on  the 
spot,  and  so  silenced  Him,  but  they  dared 
not,  for  nothing  that  He  had  yet  said  had  in 
any  degree  turned  the  current  of  popular  feel 
ing  against  Him.  All  tHat  they  could  do  now 
was  to  leave  Him  and  go  away. 

Then  Jesus  spoke  the  third  parable— that  of 
the  Marriage  Feast  of  the  King’s  Bon.  It 
was,  in  general  setting,  not  unlike  one  that 
He  had  once  before  spoken  (Luke  xiv.  15-24), 
but  its  purport  was  far  otherwise.  That  was 
a  parable  of  grace ;  this  of  judgment.  No  one 
is  to  presume  so  far  upon  the  mercy  of  God 
as  to  think  that  because  he  is  called  by  Him 
he  may  dispense  with  the  attempt  to  seek 
holiness.  This  is  the  fatal  mistake  made  by 
all  who  do  not  realize  that  salvation  is  salva¬ 
tion  from  sin.  It  was  the  mistake  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  because  they  were  the 
Chosen  People,  felt  no  obligation  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  manifest  will  of  God.  The 


time  was  no  longer  a  time  for  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  wideness  of  God’s  mercy.  The- 
hour  of  decision  was  at  hand.  Each  one  for 
himself  must  put  on  the  garment  which  would 
bring  him  into  harmony  with  the  will  and 
purpose  of  God,  or  be  oast  into  the  outer 
darkness. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

David’s  Gratitude  to  God. 

2  Samuel  xxii.  40  61. 

Golden  Text.— The  Lord  is  my  Rook,  and 
my  Fortress,  and  my  Deliverer. — 2  Samuel 
xxii.  2. 

Precisely  at  what  time  in  hie  life  David  com¬ 
posed  this  psalm  of  gratitude  (which  appears 
in  the  Psalter  with  some  changes  as  Psalna- 
xviii. ),  we  do  not  know.  The  last  chapter  of 
2  Samuel  are  not  chronological,  but  gather  up 
scattered  incidents  of  David’s  life  not  men- 
tinoned  in  the  more  consecutive  history  of  tha 
earlier  chapters.  It  would  seem  probable  thak 
it  was  com^sed  at  that  happy  time  (chap, 
vii)  when  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  from 
his  enemies  and  hie  heart  was  overflowing 
with  gratitude,  before  the  dark  sin  with 
Bathsheba  and  against  Uriah,  which,  how¬ 
ever  truly  repented  of  and  forgiven,  would, 
we  should  suppose,  make  it  impossible  for 
David  to  utter  such  protestations  of  innocence 
as  verses  21-27 

Whenever  written,  it  is  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  expressions  of  love  and  gratitude  of 
which  the  heart  of  man  can  conceive.  Our 
study  is  only  of  the  concluding  verses,  which 
describe  the  victorious  campaign  of  the 
Psalmist  (God’s  help  in  which  is  magnifi¬ 
cently  portrayed  in  verses  8-20)  and  the  firm 
establishment  of  his  kingdom.  It  has  been 
finely  said  of  verses  40  46  that  “the  hurrying 
clauses  vividly  reproduce  the  haste  of  battle, 
and  each  falls  like  the  blow  of  a  battle  mace 
wielded  by  a  strong  arm.”  First  comes  the 
equipment  of  the  king  for  the  fight  (vs  40, 
first  clause),  then  the  fierce  assault,  the  flight 
of  the  foe,  and  their  annihilation  (40-43),  *.hoD 
the  extension  of  the  Psalmist’s  kingdom  by 
conquest  (44  46).  The  closing  verses  are  a 
triumphant  shout  of  praise. 

The  girdle  with  which,  in  poetic  metaphor, 
the  Psalmist  says  God  made  him  ready  for 
battle  (vs.  40),  is  strength— the  strength  of  a 
man  who  enters  upon  warfare  with  no  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  God’s  service.  The  Re¬ 
vised  Version  of  verse  41  shows  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  a  rout  of  the  enemy.  All  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Israel  recognized  that  Jehovah  wa» 
Israel’s  God,  and  sometimes  they  even  owned 
that  He  was  stronger  than  their  own  god» 
(1  Kings  zx.  23).  So  here  (vs.  42)  in  their 
extremity  they  cried  (Pea.  xviii.  41)  to  Jeho¬ 
vah  for  help.  The  following  verses  show,  in 
poetic  phrase,  the  utter  destruction  of  Israel’s- 
enemies. 

The  next  strophe  (vss.  44-46)  tells  of  the- 
establishment  of  David’s  kingdom  over  inter¬ 
nal  dissensions  (these  while  Saul’s  house  was 
attempting  to  rule)  and  over  foreign  nations. 
The  tenses  should  all  be  past,  not  future, 
though  even  the  Revised  Version  retains  the 
fu'ure;  David  is  not  now  prophesying,  but 
still  reviewing  his  past  experience.  The  very 
sound  of  his  name  at  length  became  potent  tO' 
secure  submission  (vs.  45). 

The  concluding  thanksgiving  and  doxology 
are  indescribably  noble.  To  God  is  ascribed 
life  as  an  essential  attribute,  and  strength 
and  faithfulness.  All  David’s  victories  were 
wrought  by  God.  Therefore  (vs.  50)  he  givee 
thanks  to  God,  not  only  among  kis  own  peo¬ 
ple,  but  through  all  the  world.  The  military 
psalm  here  becomes  a  missionary  psalm,  and 
St.  Paul  quotes  this  verse  (Rom.  xv.  9)  to 
show  that  the  Old  'Testament  taught  the  sal- 
va*ion  of  the  Gentiles. 
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En&cavor 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Speeca. 

Sept.  7.  Helped  by  God.  Jeremiah  1 : 1-9. 

8.  Fit  words.  Proverbs  25:  Ml. 

9.  Prudent  words.  Ecclesiastes  6 : 1-7. 

10.  Dangerous  words.  James  3: 1-18. 

11.  Deceitful  words.  James  1 : 19-27. 

12.  Pure  words.  Psalm  12 : 1-8. 

18.  Topic  -  Our  tongues  for  Christ.  Proverbs  16:1, 
2,  4.  7. 10. 14.  Zi,  26.  28. 

The  seoood  division  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
from  chapter  tenth  to  the  twenty-second,  is 
devoted  to  miscellaneous  proverbs  showing 
the  difference  between  the  wise  and  the  fool¬ 
ish.  Wisdom  is  considered  here  as  the  appli 
cation  of  common  sense  to  the  affairs  of  iife. 

Wisdom,  righteousness,  and  virtue  are  the 
same,  and  opposed  to  folly  and  sin  and  vice. 
It  is  wise  to  fear  Ood,  and  folly  to  sin  against 
Him.  Wisdom  regards  one’s  highest  good, 
that  which  is  expedient,  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best,  which  looks  to  the  end.  Wis¬ 
dom  appears  in  words  and  actions,  but  espe¬ 
cially  ih  words  for  even  a  fool  is  counted 
wise  when  he  holdeth  his  peace,  and  is  es¬ 
teemed  prudent  when  he  shutteth  his  iips. 

In  every  chapter  some  reference  is  found  to 
the  use  of  the  tongue,  or  other  organ  of 
speech.  The  Psalms  also  make  frequent  men¬ 
tion  of  the  evil  that  may  come  from  the  use 
of  the  tongue.  James  sajs  i(  is  a  fire,  a  world 
of  iniquity  among  our  members,  and  no  man 
can  tame  it.  It  is  also  capable  of  blessing  as 
well  as  cursing.  When  Paul  would  prove  that 
every  one  is  a  sinner  before  the  law  of  Ood, 
he  shows  that  the  throat  and  mouth  and  tongue 
and  lips  are  sinful.  They  stand  for  and  reveal 
the  heart.  There  is  no  better  revelation  of  the 
character  than  the  tongue.  So  do  words  reveal 
the  reason  that  Jesus  is  called  the  Word, 
Ood  manifest  in  speech.  It  is  when  one 
oeases  to  be  wise,  and  loses  control  of  himself, 
that  his  tongue  appears  at  its  worst.  He  then 
reveals  his  heart  to  his  shame. 

Wrath  speaks  folly,  and  what  would  better 
be  left  unsaid,  however  true  it  may  be.  And 
nothing  will  so  quickly  and  surely  stir  up 
anger  in  another;  and  when  these  once  are 
let  loose,  no  one  pan  tell  the  end  of  the  evil 
done.  Years  of  regret  and  tears  and  good 
deeds  cannot  make  amends  And  here  we 
see  the  wisdom  and  blessedness  of  a  soft  an¬ 
swer,  which  turneth  away  wrath. 

It  does  not  pay  to  give  way  to  temper  under 
any  circumstances,  and  in  nothing  more  than 
in  the  control  of  temper  can  one  show  that 
he  ie  trying  to  exercise  a  Christian  spirit. 
The  soft  answer  shows  that  one  has  himself 
under  control,  and  also  that  he  has  a  right 
heart. 

It  is  a  worldly-wise  proverb  that  one  can 
catch  more  flies  with  molasses  than  with  vine 
gar.  And  it  is  true  that  gentleness  and  kind 
ness  and  love  accomplish  easily  what  no 
amount  of  force  and  threatening,  or  abuse, 
can  do.  They  can  easily  be  led  who  cannot 
be  driven.  There  is  in  use  by  machinists. an 
automatic  oil-can  which  drops  its  oil  on  the 
place  where  the  iron  is  being  out,  so  that  it 
outs  more  easily,  and  the  friction  is  made  as 
little  as  possible.  The  spirit  of  the  soft  an¬ 
swer  uses  something  of  this  sort  with  the 
tongue  to  avoid  friction  of  speech. 

Smooth  words  are  grateful  and  healing.  A 
wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life.  One  can 
soften  and  remove  the  evil  of  foolish  and 
unkind  and  angry  speech  by  such  a  tongue. 
There  are  spirits  wounded  and  deeply  hurt, 
which  are  hard  to  bear,  which  need  the  minis¬ 
try  of  suth  healing,  and  this  is  Christ  like 
service. 

Beproof  may  be  administered  with  a  kind¬ 


ness  which  shall  bring  humble  reform,  or  so 
harshly  as  to  make  angry  and  harden  the 
heart.  Done  wisely,  it  is  an  excellent  oil, 
which  shall  not  break  the  head.  Criticism  of 
any  kind  must  be  kind  as  well  as  just  to  do 
good,  and  such  will  be  well  received ;  and  all 
criticism  should  show  true  appreciation,  and 
the  good  with  the  faulty. 

The  wholesome,  or  healing  tongue,  has  a 
wide  sphere  for  Christian  ministry.  Wise 
lips  also  have  a  work  to  do  in  dispensing 
knowledge.  They  may  give  guidance  and 
help  in  every  department  of  life.  And  in 
nothing  is  it  so  important  that  the  right  word, 
the  word  in  season,  be  spoken  as  in  dispensing 
religious  knowledge.  He  that  winneth  souls 
is  wise.  There  is  a  guile  and  craft  which  may 
be  most  wise.  One  may  be  a  fisher  of  men, 
and  that  mbans  skill  and  wisdom  and  patience. 
And  who  can  tell  what  good  a  word  may  dot 
How  often  it  arrests  a  sinner  and  leads  him 
to  Christ?  And  when  one  becomes  skilled,  so 
that  (pontaneously  and  lovingly  he  is  always 
speaking  good  words,  he  is  going  about  doing 
good  like  the  Master.  And  such  a  one  must 
have  his  heart  possessed  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  Christ-like  love  for  men,  when 
he  will  be  said  to  have  a  passion  for  souls. 
Christ  came  to  reveal  the  Father  by  His  words 
and  life,  and  His  disciples  will  in  the  same 
way  reveal  Him. 

Again,  pleasant  words  are  pure  or,  as  the 
margin  has  it.  The  pure  speak  pleasant  words. 
If  the  fountain  be  pure,  the  waters  will  be 
sweet.  All  depends  on  the  heart;  that  must 
be  renewed  by  the  Spirit  to  learn  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christ. 

The  heart  of  the  righteous  studieth  to  an 
swer.  Speech  in  any  case  must  be  thought 
ful  to  be  wise ;  one  should  think  twice  before 
he  speaks  once.  The  old  advice  to  count  ten 
before  answering,  is  good.  In  excitement,  or 
indignation,  or  anger,  it  will  be  difflcult  to 
give  the  soft  answer.  Only  the  cool,  or  dis 
ciplined  mind,  he  who  rules  his  spirit,  can 
study  to  answer.  And  at  times  when  speech 
would  be  silvern,  silence  will  be  golden. 

Here,  then,  there  is  a  broad  fleld  for  the 
exercise  of  that  part  of  our  pledge  in  which 
we  promise  to  do  just  what  Christ  would  like 
to  have  us  do.  We  cannot  well  speak  amiss 
when  we  ask  what  would  Christ  say  under 
the  circumstances,  or  what  would  He  like 
to  have  us  say.  And  to  answer  this  ourselves 
we  want  to  be  familiar  with  His  life  and 
words  so  as  to  recall  what  He  did  say,  for  its 
application  to  ourselves.  And  whemwe  know 
not  what  to  answer,  we  can  ejaculate  a 
prayer,  as  did  Nehemiah,  before  we  speak. 
And  we  have  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  to  give 
us  what  to  say  when  we  go  forth  in  Christ’s 
name.  If  one  is  full  of  the  Spirit,  the  tongue 
will  show  the  wisdom  and  love  of  the  Spirit. 

B1T8SIAN  BABiES. 

As  described  by  a  recent  traveller,  Russian 
babies,  as  seen  in  the  homce  of  the  Russian 
peasants  in  Siberia,  are  rery  unattractive 
specimens  of  humanity.  "I  looked  curiously 
at  one  little  bundle,”  says  the  traveller,  which 
was  laid  upon  a  shelf.  Another  hung  from 
the  wall  on  a  peg,  while  a  third  was  slung 
over  one  of  the  supporting  rafters,  and  was 
being  swung  to  and  fro  by  the  mother,  who 
had  a  cord  loop  over  her  foot. 

“Why,”  cried  I,  in  surprise,  “  that’s  a  child  1” 

•’Of  course  it  is,”  replied  the  woman.  “  What 
else  should  it  bet” 

Having  learned  so  much  in  so  short  a  time, 
I  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  inspect  the 
contents  of  the  swinging  bundle.  I  locked, 
but  turned  away  in  disgust,  lor  the  child 
was  as  dirty  as  a  pig  in  a  pen.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  one  question.  It  may 
have  been  impertinent. 

“Washed  I”  shrieked  the  mother,  apparently 
horrified.  “Washed?  What?  Wash  a  baby? 
Why,  you’d  kill  it  I” 
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THE  lilOHT-HOUSB  LAMP. 

The  winds  came  bowling  down  trom  the  north. 
Like  a  hungry  wolf  for  prey. 

And  the  bitter  sleet  went  hurling  forth 
In  the  sinking  face  of  the  day. 

And  the  snowflakes  drifted  near  and  far. 

Till  the  land  was  whitely  fleeced. 

And  the  light-honse  lamp,  a  golden  star. 

Flamed  over  the  waves'  white  yeast. 

In  the  room  at  the  foot  of  the  light-house 
Lay  mother  and  babe  asleep. 

And  little  maid  Gretchen  was  by  them  there, 

A  resolute  watch  to  keep. 

There  were  only  the  three  on  the  light-house  isls. 
For  father  had  trimmed  the  lamp. 

And  set  it  burning  weary  while 
In  the  morning's  dusk  and  damp. 

Long  before  nlgbt  I’ll  be  back,"  he  said. 

And  bis  white  sail  slipped  away; 

Away  and  away  to  the  mainland  sped. 

But  it  cams  not  home  that  day. 

The  mother  stirred  on  her  pillow’s  space. 

And  moaned  in  pain  and  fear. 

Then  looked  in  her  little  daughter’s  face 
Through  the  blur  of  starting  tear. 

Darling,’’  she  whispered,  "it's  piercing  cold. 

And  the  tempest  is  rough  and  wild; 

And  yon  are  no  laddie  strong  and  bold. 

My  poor  little  maiden  child. 

But  up  aloft  theie's  the  lamo  to  feed. 

Or  its  flame  will  die  in  the  dark. 

And  the  sailor  lose  in  his  utmost  need 
The  light  of  our  islet’s  ark." 

I’ll  go.”  said  Gretchen  "  a  step  at  a  time; 

Why.  mother,  I’m  twelve  years  old. 

And  steady,  and  never  afraid  to  climb. 

And  I’ve  learned  to  do  as  I'm  told." 

Then  Gretchen  i\p  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

Up  the  icy,  smooth-worn  stair. 

Went  slowly  and  surely  that  very  hour. 

The  sled  in  her  eyes  and  hair. 

She  fed  the  lamp,  and  she  trimmed  it  well. 

And  its  clear  light  glowed  afar. 

To  warn  of  reefs,  and  of  rocks  to  tell. 

The  matiner's  guiding  star. 

And  once  sigain  when  the  world  awoke 
In  the  dawn  of  a  bright  new  day. 

There  w  as  joy  in  tbe  hearts  of  the  fisher  folks 
Along  the  stormy  bay 

When  the  little  boats  came  sailing  in 
All  safe  and  sound  to  tbe  land, 

Zb  the  haven  the  light  had  helped  them  win, 

By  the  aid  of  a  child's  brave  hand. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster,  in  Harper's  Bazar. 


APPLE  TIME. 

The  Bpriog  had  gone,  and  the  apple  blosaoniB 
which  had  filled  the  air  with  sweet  fragrance 
had  disappeared  from  sight.  They  stayed  but 
a  short  time,  yet  they  made  the  children  very 
happy.  They  trimmed  \heir  hats  with  the 
fragrant  pink  and  white  blossoms,  and  brought 
them  into  the  house  in  large  bunches  for 
mother  to  put  on  the  table. 

When  summer  came  the  apple  trees  were  aok 
such  a  special  object  of  admiration — just  a 
mass  of  green  leaves.  But  they  were  quieUj 
doing  their  work,  and  if  bright  eyes  had 
looked  amid  their  boughs,  they  would  have 
discovered  little  green  apples,  very  small  one* 
they  were  in  the  early  days  of  summer.  Dar 
and  night  they  kept  growing  larger  and  larger, 
j  rst  as  the  dear  children  do,  and  surprised 
everybody  when  tbe  summer  spw  waning, 
by  peering  out  of  the  branches  ‘tfTlarge  red 
and  green  apples.  And  oh,  how  beautiful 
the  trees  looked  then  to  those  who  went  into 
the  orchard  1  Some  one  said,  “I  never  saw 
anything  like  the  growth  those  apples  have 
made  in  a  few  weeks  I”  This  was  tbe  same 
good  friend  who  bad  been  away  for  a  time, 
and  coming  back,  had  spoken  similar  words 
about  the  children.  It  was  just  as  remarka¬ 
ble  to  him  that  they  bad  grown  so  much  in 
height  and  width  and  wisdom  since  be  bad 
seen  them  last.  *  « 

When  the  crickets  began  to  sing  their 
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mtamnal  soogs,  the  golden  rod  and  purple 
asters  were  grou  tog  brown  by  the  roadside, 
and  the  mornings  and  nights  began  to  grow 
chilly,  it  was  apple  time,  and  the  farmers 
were  gathering  the  fruit  to  put  in  the  cellar 
for  the  winter,  or  to  send  away  to  the  towns 
and  cities. 

Unless  you  have  helped  gather  apples,  .you 
do  not  know  how  much  work  it  is  to  secure 
them  in  good  condition.  Windfalls  and 
“shake  downs”  do  not  keep  well.  The  bruises 
they  encounter  falling  from  the  tree  to  the 
ground  make  them  decay.  Consequently, 
apples  to  bo  sound,  must  all  be  picked  by 
hand,  and  if  you  are  passing  by  an  orchard  in 
the  fall  you  will  see  apples  of  different  kinds 
piled  on  the  ground  by  themselves  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  up.  They  are  called  the  sorted  piles, 
and  have  been  carefully  bandied. 

Boys  in  the  country  often  “hire  out”  on 
Saturdays  to  help  gather  apples,  and  1  want 
to  tell  you  the  ezpeiience  of  two  boys  last 
season.  Jack  worked  for  Mr.  Stebbins,  and 
Will  worked  for  Mr.  Hutchens.  They  helped 
pack  the  apples  in  barrels  for  market.  Mr. 
Stebbins  was  very  particular  to  have  Jack 
look  at  every  apple  and  be  sure  it  was  fine  and 
sound  before  it  was  put  in  the  barrel. 

“A  false  weight  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  so  lare  specked  apples,  if  they  are  sold 
for  sound  ones,”  he  said.  “Remember  that, 
my  boy,  so  long  as  you  live.” 

“How  would  anyone  know  who  sent  the 
apples  to  market?”  Jack  asked,  for  he  bad 
Seen  the  barrels  gathered  in  large  wagons 
from  farm  to  farm  and  carried  to  the  depot 
to  be  shipped  to  some  wholesale  dealer. 

“I  should  know  it,  boy,  and  despise  myself 
for  giving  unssund  apples  for  sound  ones,  and 
God  would  know  it,  and  by  defrauding  people 
1  should  be  an  abomination  in  His  sight. 
‘Deal  justly,’  my  boy,  ‘love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  before  thy  God’  in  whatever  business 
you  engage.” 

Mr.  Hutchens  had  a  different  way  of  tack¬ 
ing  his  apples.  He  made  Will  put  sound,  fair 
apples  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  un¬ 
sound  ones  in  the  middle,  finishing  the  top 
with  the  fairest  and  handsomest  looking 
apples  in  the  pile.  In  that  way  he  sent  a 
larger  number  of  barrels  to  the  station  than 
Mr.  Stebbins  did. 

When  Will  saw  Jack,  they  talked  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  their.employers  over.  Will 
thought  the  man  who  had  sent  the  unsound 
ones  would  never  be  found  out,  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  not  a  very  bad  way  of  doing. 
But  Jack  had  been  under  different  influences ; 
he  could  not  see  eipch  a  fraudulent  transac¬ 
tion  in  the  light  Will  did. 

If  business  men  only  realized  what  influence 
for  good  or  evil  their  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  have  upon  the  boys  who  work  for  them, 
it  seems  as  if  they  would  be  more  careful  to 
teach  integrity  and  uprightness  to  their  em¬ 
ployes.  If  the  wrong  we  do  others  is  not 
always  traced  back  to  us.  yet  we  are  abomina 
tions  in  the  eight  of  the  Lord,  just  the  same. 

But  oftentimes  those  who  try  to  get  large 
returns  from  the  market  by  cheating  the 
buyers,  fall  ioto  their  own  nets.  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
ens’s  apples  were  complained  of.  Those  who 
bought  barrels  to  retail  to  their  customers 
found  certain  ones  did  not  run  sound.  The 
man  to  whom  they  were  consigned  traced  the 
fraudulent  transaction  to  Mr.  Hutchens,  and 
did  not  wish  any  more  of  ‘his  apples  this  sea¬ 
son.  He  will  Lave  to  find  a  market  some¬ 
where  else. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  “Honesty  is  the 
beet  policy.”  But  if  we  are  only  honest  for 
policy’s  sake,  we  do  not  fulfill  the  whole  law 
We  must  be  honest  ss  a  matter  of  principle. 
He  that  walketh  uprightly  walks  surely,  but 
he  that  perverteth  ‘his  ways  shall  be  known. 
‘*A  false  weiaht  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  butu  just  weight  is  His  delight.” 

‘  S.  T.  P. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Lighthouse  AhoyI  _ 

Everyone  rushed  ,to  the  ship’s  side  with  a 
cry  of  dismay.  There  was  the  Captain  wading 
about  on  the  shoal  with  the  broken  pole  in 
his  hand,  “just  like  Abdallah  of  the  Sea,” 
Tom  said.  He  climbed  aboard,  quite  as  good 
as  ever,  and  for  two  hours  more  they  kept 
on  trying  to  get  the  Lidy  Grey  off  into  deep 
water.  But  in  vain ;  the  harder  they  worked, 
the  faster  she  seemed  to  stick  in  the  sand. 

“It’s  no  use,”  said  Rick  at  last,  laying  down 
his  pole  and  looking  at  bis  blistered  hands^ _ 

“Must  we  stay  here  forever?”  asked  Lo’iie, 
anxiously. 

“Only  till  the  tide  rises,”  answered  the  Cap- 
t»in. 

“The  wind  rises  faster  than  the  tide,”  ob¬ 
served  Mamma  D  ,  an  t  the  Captain  nodded, 
with  an  anxious  frown  on  V'is  face. 

“I  don’t  think  we’re  any  sort  of  castaways,” 
exclaimed  Tom,  suddenly.  “Why  don’t  we 
put  up  a  signal  of  distress?” 

“Who  will  see  it?”  asked  Una. 

“Why,”  said  Tom,  looking  vaguely  around 
the  horizon,  “anybo'^y,  I  suppose.” 

“The  lighthouse  man  I”  said  Louie,  eagerly. 

“Ti<at  child’s  got  a  head  on  her  sbouliers, 
sure  enough,”  said  the  Captain.  “Come  on 
with  your  signal,  Tom.” 

Tom  plunged  down  the  companionway,  re¬ 
appearing  the  moment  after  with  bis  night¬ 
gown.  The  Captain  tied  it  to  the  pole,  which 
he  fixe^  uptight  in  the  bow.  Then  everybody 
sat  still  and  watched. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  they  saw  a  sailboat 
putting  off  from  the  lighthouse.  It  came 
rapidly  down  before  the  wind,  bringing  the 
lighthouse-keeper  and  bis  two  sons  to  the’r 
aid.  The  Captain  saluted  the  light  keeper  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  very  soon  had 
explained  their  prrdioament. 

“We  might  ’a  pitch''d  the  ballast  over¬ 
board,”  he  said,  “but  the  ladies  don’t \like 
sailing  in  the  Lady  Grey  when  she’s  light, 
and  with  the  wi''d  that  is,  I  don’t  think  my¬ 
self  it’d  be  a  good  plan.” 

“Well,  let's  have  it  in  our  boat,”  said  Mr. 
Jones,  “and  put  it  back  when  you  get  free.” 

The  Captain  lifted  upj  the^  hatchwny,  and 
all  hands  went  to  passing  sandbags.  They 
loaded  the  sailboat  to  the  very  water’s  edge, 
and  then  the  lighthouse  boys  set  their  boat  a 
little  way  off.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  on  the 
Lady  Grey,  took  a  pole,  the  Captain  took 
another,  and  Rick  put  up  the  helm  and -hauled 
in  the  sheet,  bringing  the  Lady  Grey  close  up 
to  the  wind.  She  leaned  far  over  to  one  side, 
so  far  that  the  sail  seemed  to  float  upon  the 
waves,  and  the  water  poured  in  over  the  gun¬ 
wale.  Thus  she  slid  off  into  deep  water,  and 
Rick,  letting  the  sheet  out  quickly,  she  grace¬ 
fully  righted  herself  and  bounded  forward  be 
fore  the  wind 

Every  one  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  and 
thanked  Mr.  Jones  most  earnestly.  He  re- 
fus?d  to  take  any  pay,  saying  that  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  him  to  give  help,  and  after 
the  sailboat  had  come  alongside  ag'in  and 
the  ballast  Vad  been  put  back  in  the  hold  of 
the  Lady  Grey,  the  two  vessels  parted  com¬ 
pany. 

The  wind  had  indeed  risen  with  the  sun, 
and  the  sea  was  running  mountain  high,  as  it 
seemed  from  the  deck  of  the  little  yacht. 
Urgent  as  was  their  case,  the  Captain  thought 
it  not  best  to  attempt  to  cross  the  Pound. 

“We  must  creep  around  under  the  shelter 


of  the  Sea  Islands,  ”,.he  said,  and  so  make  the 
mouth  of  the  river  that  a- way.” 

“And  so  get  wrecked  on  a  lee  shore,  you 
mean,”  said  Rick. 

“Well,  no,  I  don’t  reckon,”  answered  the 
Captain,  handing  the  tiller  and  sheet  to  Tonn, 
while  he  filled  hie  pipe.  You  and  I  can  keep 
her  off  shore,  I  reckon,  so  long’s  Miss  Louie 
looks  out  with  her  centreboard.” 

“All  right.  Captain  Hamilton,”  said  Louie, 
very  earnestly.  “I’ll  ‘stand  by’  all  the  time 
and  be  ready  whenever  you  shout  out  ” 

All  this  tim”  they  bad  been  forging  ahead 
on  the  long  ‘ack,  the  wind  bowling  fiercely  in 
the  rieging,  and  the  waves  dashing  wildly 
over  the  bow.  The  whole  party  had  been  col¬ 
lected  in  the  little  nook  behind  the  cabin, 
where  the  steersman  sat.  Now,  however, 
every  one  went  forward  to  the  main  deck, 
where  there  was  more  room,  for  it  was  time 
to  turn  on  the  short  tack. 

How  many  tacks  they  made  that  day ! 
How  discouraging  it  was,  at  every  short 
tack,  to  find  that  bristly  Portsmouth  still  in 
siarht  1  How  tiny  the  Harbor  Island  light¬ 
house  looked,  when  they  turned  toward  it  on 
the  long  tack  1  Yet  the  children  kept  up  their 
courage,  and  took  their  drenching  merrily  as 
often  as  they  shipped  a  sea,  and  made  the  best 
of  everything,  although  they  soon  had  to  give 
up  hope  of  getting  further  than  Harbor  Island 
that  day.  It  seemed,  and  indeed  it  was,  a 
long  time  before  they  drove  past  the  rocky 
islet  on  which  the  Harbor  Island  light  was 
perched,  and  ran  in  among  *he  many  reefs 
and  sandbars  of  the  harbor,  and  heard  the 
sail  rattling  down,  and  the  anchor  plunging 
into  the  sea. 

The  nine  houses  of  Harbor  Island  were  in 
full  view,  bu*^  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to 
ventnre  ash' re  in  the- dory,  for  the  waves 
were  running  very  high.  The  children  gath¬ 
ered  together  at  the  bow  and  looked  t'^ward 
the  little  eettlement  with  hungry  eyes,  for  it 
was  well  toward  evening,  and  their  breakfast 
of  dry  bard  tack,  had  been  eaten  before  sun¬ 
rise. 

“Aren’t  those  oysters  on  the  reef  just  over 
there?”  asked  Rick. 

The  Captain  nodded. 

“  We’il  go  get  some  I”  exclaimed  Tom, eagerly. 
“Come  on,  Rick,  in  the  doryl” 

“’Twont  do,”  interposed  the  Captain,  laying 
his  band  on  the  boy’s  arm.  “The  current  is 
running  like  mad  among  them  reefs,  ebb  tide 
and  west  wind.  You  couldn’t  manage  that 
flat-bottomed  boat  no  more’n  ef  ’twas  a 
plank.” 

The  boys’  faces  fell.  They  were  so  hungry, 
and  the  oysters  were  so  near  I 

“Are  you  sure  it  would  be  unsafe?”  asked 
Mamma  D.  “Rick  and  Tom  are  excellent 
rowers,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  let  them 
try  it,  I  think.” 

“’Twont  do,  ma’am,”  repeated  the  Captain. 
“The  dory  would  be  stove  in  on  a  reef,  if  she 
wasn’t  carried  out  to  sea.”  “No,”  he  add'd, 
alter  a  pause,  “  we  must  just  worry  it  through.  ” 

“Well,  there’s  plenty  of  hard  tack,  any¬ 
way,”  said  Rick,  manfuDy  putting  down  an 
impatient  expression  which  rose  to  b  s  lips. 
“So  let’s  have  som^  dinner,  m>mma. ” 

The  hard  tack  and  the  bitter  coffee  were 
passed  around.  Once  more  Mamma  H.  scraped 
the  ham  bone  and  Mamma  D.  doled  out  the 
ginger.  The  children  trade  no  complaint, 
but  ate  cheerfully  of  what  they  had.  As 
their  hunger  became  appeased,  they  even  be¬ 
gan  to  make  themselves  merry  over  their  'ris- 
fortunes,  calling  themselves  shipwrec  k  d  mar¬ 
iners,  and  devising  all  manner  of  subst'tues 
for  food. 

“The  Captain’s  got  plenty  of  fbbacco,  we 
might  make  some  tobacco  soup,”  said  Louie. 

“Make  it  strong  enough,”  added  Rick,  “and 
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it  would  put  us  to  sleep — it’s  a  narcotic.  We 
could  sleep  till  the  wind  changes,  and  then 
wake  up  and  go  home.” 

“You’d  be  as  old  as  Rip  Van  Winkle,  if  you 
did,”  retorted  Tom.  “I  don’t  believe  this  old 
wind  is  ever  going  to  change.” 

“If  we  could  only  catch  some  crabs,”  said 
Louie,  peering  over  into  the  water. 

“There  are  no  crabs  in  a  sea  like  this,”  re¬ 
plied  Riok,  shaking  his  head. 

“Unless  the  kind  Billy  Lester  catches  when 
he  goes  rowing  ”  said  Louie,  merrily,  and 
they  all  laughed,  for  their  playmate  Billy  was 
a  most  nnlucky  fellow  with  oars. 

“I  am  beginning  to  sympathize  with  the 
Princess  of  France,”  eaid  Una,  with  a  smile 
that  was  not  quite  as  bright  as  her  smiles 
usually  were. 

“What  did  she  dol”  asked  Louie. 

“Oh,  that  old  chestnut  1”  interposed  Tom. 
“Said  that  ’f  the  poor  ^’o’lldn’t  get  bread,  why 
didn’t  they  eat  pie  and  cake.” 

“Please  don’t  call  that  story  a  chestnut, 
Tom,”  'aid  Riok,  wit^  a  mock  melancholy 
that  set  them  all  to  laughing.  “You  make 
me  hungrier  than  ever.  I’d  give  a  cookie  for 
a  pocketful  of  chestnuts  this  minute.” 

“I  wou’dn’t,”  said  Louie.  “I’d  eat  the 
C'okie.  ” 

*  “Lets’  go  to  sleep  and  dream  about  Thanks¬ 
giving,”  suggested  Tom.  “We  might  wake  up 
quite  satisBed,  if  we  managed  it  right.” 

“I  have  a  bright  thought,”  said  Mamma  D., 
suddenly.  “Rick,  will  you  make  up  the  fire!” 

“What  for,  Mamma  O  1”  asked  Rich,  rising 
at  once  to  obey. 

“Oh,  that’*  my  recret,”  said  Mamma  D. 
“I’ll  tell  you  at  supper  time." 

(To  be  continued  ) 

A  CHRISTIAN  SAILOR. 

When  a  sincere  sailor  or  a  soldier  is  a  re- 
ligiou'i  man,  he  is  generally  an  out  and-out 
one.  No  half-and-half  life  will  do  in  the  so 
ciety  of  messmates.  Those  who  drink  out  of 
the  same  canteen,  or  eat  out  of  one  “kid,”  are 
quick  to  see  the  inconsistency  of  the  comrade 
who  tries  to  serve  Ood  and  mammon.  Have¬ 
lock’s  superior  officers  used  sometimes  to 
make  fun  of  hie  prayer  meetings  and  Bible 
readings,  but  they  respected  the  man  because 
bis  life  coincided  with  bis  profession  “Turn 
out  Havelock’s  saints;  they  are  never  drunk 
and  are  always  ready!”  exclaimed  Lord 
Oough,  when  two  or  three  regiments  had 
been  ordered  to  quell  a  riot  in  Calcutta. 

Our  own  General  Howard,  while  a  cadet  at 
West  Point,  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
comrades  by  his  out  and  out  Christian  life, 
that  years  afterwards  they  spoke  with  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  exactness  with  which  bis  works 
registered  with  hie  faith. 

When  Admiral  Sullivan  entered  the  Royal 
Navy,  bis  mother  made  him  promise  to  read 
daily  the  appointed  psalm,  and  to  repeat  the 
collect  before  the  communion  office:  “Al¬ 
mighty  Ood,  unto  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
all  desires  known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets 
are  bid,  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
by  the  iaspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we 
may  perfectly  love  Thee  and  worthily  magnify 
Thy  holy  name,  through  Christ,  our  Lord.” 
“I  never  omitted  that  prayer,  and  scarcely 
ever  omitted  reading  the  psalms,”  said  the 
Admiral,  not  long  before  his  death,  when  he 
was  eighty  years  old.  The  prayer  was  an¬ 
swered  about  the  time  Lieutenant  Sullivan 
joined  the  Beagle,  the  ship  in  which  Darwin 
began  those  observations  and  studies  that 
have  revolutioniz  d  modern  science.  The 
result  was:  deep  religious  conviction,  faith, 
profession,  works. 

The  sailors  and  Sullivan’s  brother-officers 
observed  the  oonaistrncy  of  his  practice  with 
his  profession,  eo  respected  him  that  he  found 


it  relatively  easy  to  do  them  good.  His  en¬ 
trance  into  the  mess  room  did  more  to  stop 
profane  and  obscene  conversation  than  the 
appearance  of  the  chaplain.  The  men  under 
him  readily  responded  to  the  interest  he 
showed  in  their  moral  welfare  On  Sunday 
he  avoided  all  work  that  could  be  deferred 
till  Monday,  and  if  there  was  no  chaplain  on 
board,  he  himself  conducted  religious  service 
in  the  morning  and  taught  Sunday  school 
class  in  the  afternoon. 

Lieutenant  Sullivan’s  men  thought  much 
more  favorably  of  the  officer’s  piety  than 
they  would  have  done  had  he  been  a  poor 
sailor  and  a  timid  man.  When  they  saw  him 
exposing  himself  to  danger  at  the  call  of 
duty,  or  in  a  hurricane  managing  his  ship 
with  a  skill  tbut  baffied  wind  and  waves  to 
harm  it,  they  thought  his  religion  not  only 
real,  but  just  the  sort  of  a  religion  a  brave 
man  and  an  able  seaman  ought  to  have.— 
Youth’s  Companion, 
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A  HUNDRED  TEARS  OLD. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  make  up  the  full 
record  of  the  summer,  and  say  whether  the 
mortality  has  been  greater  or  less  than  in  for¬ 
mer  years.  The  nurse  says  that  she  has  found 
less  sickness,  especially  among  children,  and 
gives  the  credit  to  Colonel  Waring  and  his 
“  White  Squadron”  for  keeping  the  streets  so 
clean.  But  when  I  remarked  to  the  baker 
that  in  spite  of  the  fearful  heat  there  seemed 
to  have  been  little  sickness,  he  said,  “That’s 
true,  they  didn’t  etop  to  be  sick,  they  just 
dropped  dead  where  they  were.”  We  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  out  of  the  city 
during  those  frightful  days,  cannot  realize 
what  the  suffering  was  in  the  tenement 
houses.  Yesterday,  in  making  some  calls  with 
the  nurse,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  what 
the  rooms  we  visited  must  have  been  with  the 
thermometer  at  100  deg. 

We  first  went  to  see  an  old  woman  whose 
age  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  she  knows 
she  was  a  little  girl  when  her  father  went  to 
fight  in  the  “rebellion,”  an  Irish  uprising 
which  was  put  down  in  1798.  8he  must, 
then,  be  quite  a  hundred  years  old.  She  has 
a  son  who  is  said  to  be  eighty,  and  be  cer 
tainly  looks  it.  To  find  the  old  lady,  we  had 
to  climb  five  flights  of  stairs  to  the  attic  of 
what  was  once  a  fl  lurishing  down  town  hotel 
As  we  went  up,  we  could  see  through  the 
open  doors,  bow  the  suites  of  rooms  had  been 
turned  into  tenements.  Some  of  them  looked 
neat,  and  even  attractive,  but  neither  of  these 
adjectives  could  be  applied  to  the  room  we 
finally  entered.  It  was  long  and  low,  with 
two  small  windows  in  front,  the  furniture  was 
broken,  and  there  was  dirt  and  disorder 
everywhere.  We  thought  we  were  not  going 
to  get  in  at  first,  for  the  door  was  locked,  and 
it  took  much  pounding  and  many  cries  of 
“Mrs.  Clary,  are  ye  there?  There’s  ladies 
to  see  ye,”  from  the  housekeeper,  before  the 
door  was  opened.  We  knew  some  one  was 
inside,  for  we  could  hear  the  feeble  tones  of 
the  oil  lady  tryirg  to  rouse  them,  and  be¬ 
sides,  a  big  woman,  with  her  hair  in  curl 
papers,  came  from  across  the  hall  and  assured 
us  over  and  over  again  in  a  half-tipsy  way, 
that  Mrs.  Clary  (the  old  woman’s  daughter) 
was  there,  for  she  saw  her  go  in  awhile  ago. 

At  last  the  door  was  opened  by  a  frowsy 


little  woman,  half  asleep,  but  with  her  man¬ 
ners  sti.l  about  her,  and  we  were  invited  to 
come  in  and  sit  down.  It  was  hard,  but  we 
bad  to  do  it,  and  take  the  chances.  The  oM 
mother,  clad  in  a  nightdress  and  shawl,  was 
sitting  on  a  sofa  near  the  door,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  her  gray  hair  was  all  on  end, 
and  that,  as  she  said,  she  hadn’t  had  a  tooth 
for  many  a  year,  you  could  see  that,  properly 
dressed,  she  would  be  a  prety  old  lady.  Her 
eyes  were  bright,  her  skin  fair  and  white, 
and  with  only  the  fine  wrinkles  that  old  peo¬ 
ple  should  have. 

The  nurse’s  object  in  coming  was  to  see 
how  she  was  getting  on  after  a  recent  illness, 
and  also  to  make  some  arrangements  about 
getting  her  into  a  home.  The  daughter  has 
a  bad  husband,  who  for  four  years  has  done 
nothing  for  her,  because  she  persisted  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  her  mother.  When  the  old  woman 
fell  ill,  Mrs.  Clary  was  obliged  to  give  up  her 
work  and  take  care  of  her,  so  they  have  been 
very  destitute,  and  now  there  is  no  help  for 
it,  she  must  go  to  a  home.  And  this  is  not 
to  be  regretted,  for  although  filial  devotion 
in  the  abstract  is  beautiful,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  encourage  it  when  the  object  of  it 
becomes  a  victim  of  dirt  and  discomfort.  The 
present  state  of  affairs  baa  its  compensation, 
for  the  bad  husband  found  it  ro  little  to  bis 
liking  that  he  has  taken  himself  off. 

We  stayed  Bom#i|iine  talking  to  the  two 
women,,  and  tha  Surse  got  the  daughter’s 
promise  that  she  Would  bring  her  mother  to 
the  Floating  Hospital  excursion  on  Saturday. 
The  old  lady,  however,  was  doubtful  about  it, 
for  she  had  not  been  on  the  water  since  she 
came  from  Ireland  many  years  ago.  The 
promise  of  a  good  dinner  seemed  to  interest 
her  most,  and  when  we  asked  her  if  she 
could  eat  meat,  she  said,  “Indade  an’  I  cam 
I’m  lonesome  widout  a  bit  of  mate.  ” 

We  left  her  contentedly  smoking  her  pipe, 
and  the  nurse  told  her  she  must  bring  it  with 
her  on  Saturday.  Perhaps  the  next  time  we 
will  tell  you  about  the  other  visits  we  made. 

A  COSTLY  COMMA. 

There  was  a  time  when  the,  punctuation 
marks  as  now  used  in  common  print  were  not 
known,  and  as  the  result,  it  was  often  more 
or  less  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  writer,  and  to  avoid  this,  the  points 
were  introduced.  Of  course,  about  the  small¬ 
est,  and  apparently  the  most  insignificant,  of 
them  all  is  the  comma;  but  its  misuse  is  often 
the  cause  of  very  anroying  mistakes,  as  well 
as  loss  of  money.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
those  now  in  school  to  learn  thoroughly  bow 
to  use  this  little  mark,  and  never  be  guilty 
of  making  a  mistake  like  the  following,  an 
account  of  which  we  read  not  long  ago : 

It  seems  that  some  twenty  years  or  so  ago, 
when  the  United  States,  by  its  Congress,  was 
making  a  tariff  bill,  one  of  the  sections 
enumerated  what  articles  should  be  admitted 
free  of  duty.  Among  the  many  articles  speci¬ 
fied  were  “all  foreign  fruit  plants.”  etc., 
meaning  plants  imported  for  transplanting, 
propagating,  or  experiment.  The  engrossing 
clerk,  in  copying  the  bill,  accidently  changed 
the  hyphen  in  the  compound  word,  “fruit- 
plants.”  to  a  comma,  making  it  read,  “all 
foreign  fruit,  plants  ”  etc.  As  the  result  of 
this  simple  mistake,  for  a  year,  or  until  Con- 
areas  could  remedy  the  blunder,  all  the 
oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits  were  admittel  free  of  duty. 

This  little  mistake,  which  anyone  would  be 
liable  to  make,  yet  which  could  have  been 
avoided  by  carefulness,  cost  the  government 
not  less  than  $2,000,000  4  pretty  costly  com¬ 

ma  that  —Youth’s  Instructor. 


Little  Dot— “I  don’t  see  how  the  cows  can 
eat  grass  ” 

Little  Dick— “I  s’pose  when  they  is  young 
the  mother  cown  keep  saying  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  ‘If  yon  don’t  eat  grass  you  shan’t  have 
any  pie.  ’  ” 
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AB^OLDTELY  PURE 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OP 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

*The  trend  of  everything  genuinely  good  to- 
^y  in  America, ”  says  The  Primitive  Catholic, 
"is  toward  patriotism.  The  wrangle  among 
tlie  governing  heads  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
whilst  it  might  strike  the  average  observer  as 
unseemly,  brings  out  this  one  great  lesson, 
that  our  people  in  all  lines  of  life,  and  religious 
life  at  that,  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to 
oling  to  principles  of  patriotism  and  cast  off 
all  foreign  dictation  and  interference.  Bal- 
lington  Booth  is  a  naturalized  American  citi- 
sen,  and  the  average  Salvation  Army  man  is 
a  clean,  pure,  patriotic  American,  who  holds 
close  to  the  motto,  ‘One  Ood,  one  country, 
one  flag.  ’  ” 

Among  summer  visitors  at  missionary  head¬ 
quarters  it  has  been  a  pleMpre  to  take  by  the 
hand  honored  ministers  wid  missionaries  on 
their  way,  or  returning  froCa  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  or  the  fleld.  We  hava  welcomed  some 
from  Minnesota;  Dr.  Coltman,  pastor-at  large 
of  Wyoming,  who  travels  35,000  miles  a  year 
"on  horseback,”  or,  as  he  said  in  reply  to  a 
question,  "all  ways.” 

Dr.  Sexton,  Synodical  Superintendent  of 
Missionary  Work  in  Nebraska,  spoke  of  the 
comfort  received  in  finding  a  daily  prayer¬ 
meeting  in  the  Board’s  room,  and  who  brought 
the  glad  tidings  that  the  prayer  for  peace  in 
the  Assembly  bad  been  answered.  Fervent 
prayer  for  this  boon  bad  been  offered  here  by 
some  who  left  the  impression  that  Christ,  and 
Christ  alone,  should  be  exalted  by  His  people. 
Dr.  Sexton  referred  to  the  drought  sufferers 
in  Nebraska,  and  of  relief  distributed  among 
the  destitute,  also  of  the  spiritual  blessing  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  ingathering  of  800  souls. 

Dr.  Wiahard,  although  Superintendent  of 
work  in  Utah,  could  confidently  say,  in  view 
of  Acts  i.  8,  "There  are  trials  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  Mormon  field,  but  no  discourage¬ 
ments.  The  eleven  Apostles,  with  Ananias, 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  bating  world,  but  they 
had  the  presence  of  Christ  and  conquered.  I 
never  set  my  heart  aright  to  seek  anything  of 
the  Lord  that  He  did  not  grant  my  request. 
Lyman  Beecher,  when  he  beard  of  a  revival 


Boils 

Pimples  and  other  emptlons  which  disfisrnre  the  face 
and  cause  suffering  and  annoyance,  are  the  manifest 
oonseqnencee  of  impure  hlood.  They  may  be  removed 
hy  purifying  the  blood  with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which 
hM  accomplished  wonderful  cures  of  boils,  scrofula, 
salt  rheum,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and  other 
diseases  caused  or  promoted  by  impure  blood.  Get  only 
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The  One  True  Blood  Pnnher.  All  druggists.  |1. 


U  ^  S 1 1  c  best  family  cathartic  and 
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forty  miles  away,  would  mount  his  horse  and 
go  that  be  might  share  the  blessing.” 

We  have  just  received  a  visit  from  Miss 
Laura  Case,  who  has  been  for  two  years  in 
the  San  Luis  school,  Colorado.  Her  experi¬ 
ence  among  the  Mexicans  covers  four  years, 
one  at  Las  Vegas,  and  one  at  the  Del  Norte 
College.  The  school  is  located  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  verdant  San  Luis  Valley,  and  is  at  an 
altitude  of  9,000  feet.  Verdure  follows  only 
the  streams.  A  range  of  mountains,  "Sangre- 
de-Cbristo”  (the  Blood  of  Christ),  runs  across 
the  east  end  of  the  valley,  and  from  every 
cleft  in  the  mountains  little  streams  flow  in 
different  directions,  finding  their  way  into  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  extremely  rarified  atmos¬ 
phere  occasioned  insomnia,  from  which  Miss 
Case  has  been  suffering.  The  rainy  season, 
extending  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  October,  consists,  in  that  dry  at¬ 
mosphere,  of  only  occasional  showers,  which 
in  half  an  hour  disappear  in  that  sandy, 
porous  scil,  leaving  the  surface  perfectly  dry. 
Miss  Case  brought  an  attractive  picture  of  the 
mountains  and  the  valley  inhabited  by  the 
wealthy  class  of  Mexicans  who  pstronize  the 
school.  The  school  and  dwelling,  one  story 
adobe,  has  a  less  dismal  appearance  than  most 
adobes,  the  rooms,  one  deep,  form  the  enclosure 
of  an  open  space  of  seventy  five  by  fifty  feet. 
Inside  this  enclosure  are  shade  trees.  These 
houses,  extending  around  a  square,  or  paral¬ 
lelogram,  are  tenemeqts.  The  teacher  has  her 
home,  and  for  agreeable  protection,  Mr.  Ran- 
don,  the  consecrated  native  evangelist,  and 
his  wife,  occupy  the  other  rooms. 

Another  picture  of  an  adobe  house  was 
dark,  forbidding,  comfortless.  It  might  con¬ 
tain  one  chair,  a  fireplace,  and  a  roll  of  bed¬ 
ding  on  one  side.  Sheep  skins  serve  for  rugs. 
The  people  make  beautiful  blankets  and  mat¬ 
tresses  from  the  wool  of  sheep.  This  wool  is 
taken  out  of  the  mattresses  every  year  and 
washed.  The  people  are  cleanly  in  their 
houses,  but  not  personally  so.  One  house, 
with  a  sloping  roof,  was  quite  imposing,  and 
the  flat-roofed  adobe,  in  which  Miss  Case 
lived,  she  found  very  comfortable. 

Miss  Case  pointed  out  a  handsome  girl  in 
our  picture  at  the  rooms,  named  Rebecca  Sal-a- 
zar,  who  was  recently  married.  She  is  still 
a  Romanist.  San  Luis  is  dne  of  the  larger 
Mexican  towns  in  Colorado ;  there^is  not  a 
Protestant  there  except  the  evangelist.  Re 
becoa  was  four  years  in  the  conventjat  Den¬ 
ver.  Another  lovely  girl  is  Ursula  Gallegos, 
pronounced  Gaigos.  Seated”  on  the  ground 
are  eight  boys ;  one  of  these  is  about  thirteen 
years  old.  The  priest  was  using”  every  effort 
to  induce  his  father  to  take  him  out  of  school. 
The  father  replied  that  be  wanted  his  son  to 
have  a  good  education,  and  he  difi  not  care 
whether  he  was  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Methodist.  If  the  priest  would  furnish  him  a 
Catholic  school  better  than  the  Protestant 
one,  he  was  very  willing  to  send  the  boy 
there.  The  boy  remained  in  school  while 
Miss  Case  was  there,  and  his  father  did  not 
object*  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

In  one  of  the  Mexican  schools,  pupils  in 
whose  homes  there  were  Bibles  were  asked  to 
raise  their  hands,  and  fifteen  hands  went  up ; 
eleven  others  had  Testaments.  "A  procession 


of  Penitentes,  in  which  there  were  ten  whip- 
pers,  passed  the  school  house.  Some  were 
singing  a  doleful  tune,  accompanied  by  • 
flute.  The  children  said  that  they  bad  been 
told  that  these  men  were  from  the  other 
world,  and  formerly  seemed  to  fear  them. 
Lately  we  have  given  Bibles  to  three  of  the 
strongest  Penitentes,  who  attend  our  singing 
school,  and  who  seemed  glad  to  accept  them. 
We  are  trying  to  put  a  Bible  into  every 
house.  ” 

Miss  Hyson,  El  Ranchos  de  Taos,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  reports :  "  We  have  been  able  to  diatribute 
a  good  many  Bibles  and  religious  literature 
which  have  been  sent  me.  I  believe  that  this 
is  doing  more  good  than  we  realize.  In  nearly 
every  bouse  we  see  the  small  Bible  picture 
cards  and  the  pictures  of  the  Sunbeam,  Sun¬ 
day  School  Visitor,  and  Forward,  pinned  on 
the  walls.  Our  children  will  soon  be  anxious 
to  know  what  the  program  will  be  for  ‘El  dia 
do  los  ninos’  (Children’s  Day).  The  Peni- 
tentea  have  been  passing  by  my  house,  scourg¬ 
ing  themselves.  We  could  hear  their  lashes  in 
our  rooms  when  the  doors  were  shut.  After 
they  had  passed  the  school  one  afternoon,  one 
of  the  boys  wrote:  ‘I  want  God  to  give  me 
my  salvation,  and  I  want  He  pardon  me  my 
sins.  ’  ”  H.  E.  B. 

THE  SESSION’S  TEMPERANCE  COMMITTEE.* 

WHAT  9HA1.I.  BE  ITS  PRECINCT. 

The  last  General  Assembly  took  the  follow¬ 
ing  action : 

Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  recommend: 
That  the  Session  of  each  church  appoint  a 
Permanent  Committee  on  Temperance,  either 
from  its  own  members  or  from  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  uniting 
and  directing  the  energy  of  the  Church  against 
intemperance,  and  to  report  to,  and  assist  the 
Piesbyterial  Committee  in  the  work.  And 
now  the  General  Assembly’s  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Temperance  is  in  receipt  of  com¬ 
munications  from  pastors,  and  from  recently 
appointed  Sessional  committees,  asking  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  work  appropriate  to  such 
committees.  It  will  be  manifest  to  all  that 
the  members  of  these  committees  should  seek 
especially  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
position  of  our  Church  on  the  entire  subject, 
and  with  the  grounds  for  asuming  such  posi¬ 
tion. 

What  the  Presbyterian  Church  expects  of 
her  ministers  in  their  public  teachings,  of  her 
ruling  elders  and  her  members,  with  reference 
to  the  drink  habit  and  the  drink  traffic,  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  deliverances  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  almost  a  century  past. 
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SOAP. 


7.  The  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

This  committee  should  be  ready  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  similar  oommittees  of  other  ohurohee 
in  measures  for  the  banishment  of  the  saloon, 
whether  by  securing  prohibiting  legislation  or 
enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

8.  The  periodical  press. 

This  most  potent  agency  in  educating  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  should  not  be  neglected.  Tour 
local  newspapers  should  be  kept  supplied  by 
competent  hands,  icith  short  articles— orig- 
insl,  clipped,  or  collated— on  local  issues  or 
on  phases  of  the  general  subject. 

9.  The  annual  report. 

Presbyterial  Temperance  Committees  are 
often  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  Sessions 
to  respond  to  the  annual  inquiries  sent  them. 
The  Assembly,  hoping  to  obriate  this  com¬ 
plaint,  indicates  this  as  one  of  the  duties  of 
this  committee  of  the  Session,  “to  report  to 
and  assist  the  Presbyterial  Committee  in  the 
work. " 

We  greatly  desire  to  see  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  in  all  our  churches  in  compliance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Assembly. 
And  while  the  Temperance  Committee  should 
remember  that  it  is  but  a  committee,  it  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  committee  of 
the  Session. 

t  Regarding  its  Church  as  at  once  its  field 
and  its  force,  let  it  essay  the  work  God  lays 
to  its  hand,  with  a  prayerful  energy  that 
shall  comport  with  the  momentous  interests 
at  stake  and  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity 
cannot  but  receive  an  upward  impetus. 

For  the  General  Assembly’s  Committee, 

J.  F.  Hill,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Penn  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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This  Permanent  Committee  would  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  commend  to  the  ohurohes  any  line 
of  temperance  work  other  than  snob  as  haa 
been  either  expressly  or  impliedly  sanctioned 
in  these  utterances. 

Some  modification  of  methods  may  be  de¬ 
manded  by  varying  local  conditions.  For  such 
exigency  the  Sessional  committee  will  "find 
wisdom  profitable  to  direct.  ” 

Replying  in  general  to  the  inquiries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ns,  we  offer  a  few  suggestions.  In 
the  endeavor  to  forward  this  important  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lord’s  work,  the  attention  of 
this  committee  should  be  directed  toward : 

1.  The  Sabbath  school. 

Endeavor  to  make  sure  that  the  quarterly 
Sab  bath- school  lesson  is  faitbfnlly  taught. 
Conferring  with  your  superintendent  and 
teachers,  secure  the  introduction  of  the  Tem¬ 
perance  Covenant  into  each  class.  If  it  seem 
pract'oab!e,have  the  Sabbath -school  organized, 
after  a  very  simple  form,  as  a  temperance  so¬ 
ciety,  with  a  brief  meeting  once  in  three 
months  at  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of 
the  school. 

Have  good  temperance  books  placed  in  the 
library  and  suitable  tracts  and  papers  dis¬ 
tributed. 


2.  The  Young  People’s  Society. 

Utilize  to  the  utmost  this  valuable  agency. 
The  Temperance  Covenant  and  pledge  roll 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  society’s  Tem¬ 
perance  Committee,  who  should  solicit  sig¬ 
natures,  beginning  with  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  Then  let  open  meetings  of  the  society 
be  held  in  public  meetings  arranged  for,  at 
which  the  temperance  pledge  shall  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  instruction  given  by  addresses,  dis¬ 
tributing  of  literature,  eto  ,  thus  seeking 
both  to  rescue  the  inebriate  and  fortify  the 
unfallen.  . 

3.  The  prayer- meeting. 

At  least  as  often  as  once  in  three  months  at 
the  general  mid-week  prayer-meeting  pre¬ 
sentation  should  be  made  of  some  phase  of 
this  subject,  and  prayer  offered  for  guidance 
and  help  in  the  conflict  with  this  fearful  foe 
of  Christ  and  His  Church.  „ 

4.  The  communion  table. 

If  the  wine  of  commerce,  alcoholic  and 
often  adulterated,  be  still  used  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  endeavor  to  have 
substituted  for  it  the  unfermented  fruit  of  the 
vine,  which  “fulfills  every  condition  in  the 
celebration  of  jthe  sacrament  and  obviates  a 
manifest  peril.” 

5.  Offerings  for  the  work. 

Sessiont  have  been  repeatedly  called  upon 
by  the  Assembly  to  remember  the  work  of 
its  Permanent  Committee”  on" Temperanoi^'in 
making  distribution  of  the  benevolent  contri¬ 
butions  of  their  churches.  ‘The^nnaal  Te^ 
perance  Day  in  November,  for  which  the  Ses¬ 
sion’s  Committee  should  make  arrangements, 
would  appropriately  include  among  its  ser¬ 
vices  an  offering.  In  ohurohes  where  this 
object  has  not  a  place  on  the  annual  contri¬ 
bution  list,  we  would  suggest"  to  the^  Temper¬ 
ance  Committee  that  an  offering  be'.'seoured 
at  one  or  more  of  the  temperanoe'prayer- 
meetings,  or  in  the  Sabbath-school,  or 
Young  People’s  Society.  The  Permanent 
Committee  needs  funds  for  printing  litera 
ture  and  for  the  support  of  its  temperance 
missionaries  laboring  among  the  oolored*peo- 
ple  of  the  South. 

6.  The  public  school. 

As  a  committee  of  your  Church,  '.let  your 
influence  be  wielded— and  seek^to  enlist  your 
people  in  the  same’  undei^vor-^iili  'p^motion  of 
the  faithful  obsezvanoe  of  the  laws  requiring 
that  all  pupils  be  taught  the  |>4^^p^ionsIinfln- 
enoe  of  aloobolio  liquors  and  narboticaj^on  the 
human  system. 
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A  TRIUMPH  OF  GOOD  MUSIC. 

To  those  aooastomed  to  the  use  of  poor 
music,  whether  because  it  is  more  plentiful 
and  cheap,  or  because  it  is  suppose  I  to  be 
easier,  the  result  of  a  practical  experiment, 
tried  in  a  struggling  Western  church,  will, 
we  hope,  bring  sufficient  encouragement  to 
lead  them  to  try  the  experiment  for  them 
■elves. 

A  certain  church  accustomed  for  years  to 
"tum-te  turn”  tunes,  received  through  some 
friends  of  the  pastor  a  package  of  music  con 
taining  a  number  of  standard  anthems  among 
them.  Stainer’s  "O  Zion,  that  bringest  good 
tidings,”  and  Oanett’s  "Prepare  ye  the  w»y.” 
Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  attending  the 
study  of  music  so  totally  different  in  style, 
with  an  organist,  who,  though  graduated 
from  a  Western  coneervatory  of  music, 'was 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  metronome  marks, 
the  choir  encouraged  and  led  by  the  minister, 
learned  and  song  creditably  these  and  other 
fine  works,  and  at  laat  accounts  were  grpwing 
more  and  more  enthusiastic  as  they  found 
their  musical  ideas  expanding  and  their  taste 
changing.  And  best  of  all,  .the  people  like  the 
change.  "They  do  not  understand.”  writes 
our  correspondent,  "from  a  musical  point  of 
view,  but  they  recognize  pleasing  harmonies 
and  completeness  of  phrasing  and  the  ex 
pressive  singirg;  and  that  is  much.” 

A  marked  effect  of  the  improvement  in  the 
music  of  this  church  is  the  awakening  of  a 
similar  interest  in  a  neighboring  church.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  with  intelligent  direction 
other  churches  would  be  able  to  cast  off  the 
yoke  that  binds  them  to  a  style  of  music  that 
is  at  once  an  offence  against  good  musical 
taste  and  an  outrage  on  the  public  worship  of 
God. 


WHAT  SOME  MUSICAL  CLASSICS  BROUGHT 
THEIR  COMPOSER. 

Some  interesting  facts  apropos  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  music  are  given  in  the  History  of 
Mendelssohn’s  Elijah,  by  F.  O.  Edwards,  re 
cently  published  by  Novello,  Ewer  and  Com 
pany.  For  the  English  copy  tight  of  the  ora¬ 
torio  (which,  by  the  way,  was  being  planned 
about  ten  years  before  it  was  first  performed 
in  Birmingham),  Mendelssohn  received  250 
guineas  (tl,250),  and  the  publisher  sent  an 
additional  hundred  pounds  to  his  widow  after 
his  death. 

For  the  Hymn  of  Praise  he  received  $125; 
for  the  “  Vilon  Concerto"  and  “Hear  my  Prayer" 
$100  for  both  together ;  for  a  pianoforte  ar 
rangement  of  the  Scotch  Symphony,  $100;  for 
the  D  Minor  Trio,  $50 ;  for  books  4  and  5  of 
the  Songs  without  Words,  $75  each ;  for  book 
6.  $120;  for  tbe  Festgesang  (which  includes 
the  familiar  tune  sung  to  the  words,  "Hark, 
the  Herald  Angela  Singl"),  he  received  $20. 

These  figures  are  derived  from  original  let¬ 
ters  of  the  composer  to  Mr.  Buxton,  the  then 
proprietor  of  the  firm  of  Ewer  and  Company. 
Throughout  the  entire  correspondence  Men 
delsBobn  shows  himself  to  be  somewhat  timid 
in  the  matter  of  naming  prices.  Such  phrases 
occur  as,  "I  hope  it  will  not  be  inconvenient 
to  you,  which  I  beg  yon  will  tell  me  sincerely” ; 
while  in  sending  the  manuscript  of  "The  Oar 
land”  he  says,  "which  you  may  publish  t/yon 
like,  and  pay  for  it  whatever  you  like  ”  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Buxton  had  declared  that 
"Whatever you  write.  Dr  Mendelssohn,  I  will 
publish  and  pay  you  any  terms  you  like  to 
ask.”  Here,  surely,  was  an  ideal  state  of 
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matters  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  par 
ties  Evidently  the  commercial  element  was 
not  prominent  in  Mendelssohn’s  character,  at 
least  in  regard  to  his  music. 


A  PRATE  B  FOB  A  CHOIB  BOT. 

It  was  a  high  festival  day  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral."  Tbe  afternoon  service  was  on  tbe 
point  of  conclusion,  for  the  great  preacher 
had  nearly  ended  his  sermon.  But  ere  tbe 
tones  of  the  glorious  organ  should  once  more 
reverberate  in  the  mighty  dome,  as  tbe  vast 
congregation  dispersed  to  their  homes,  there 
was  one  little  duty  to  be  discharged  by  tbe 
eloquent  Canon  Residentiary  who  occupied 
the  pulpit  that  day.  It  was  a  duty  owing  to 
tbe  loving  service  of  a  child.  Addressing 
himself  to  the  constant  worshippers  at  tbe 
cathedral,  the  Canon  said,  that  since  they 
last  met,  one  of  the  little  singers  in  the 
choir  had  passedjaway  to  bis  eternal  home. 
"You  to  whom  he  was  only  a  voice,”  con¬ 
tinued  tbe  preacher,  "may  not  miss  him.  We 
miss  him  sorely,  and  I  ask  you  to  join  in  one 
prayer  for  our  little  friend,  that  be  may  rest 
in  peace.”  There  was  a  momentary  bush 
throughout  the  vast  cathedral — a  stillness  al¬ 
most  of  tbe  grave— aqd  hearts  were  touched 
and  eyes  were  moist  at  the  reference  to  the 
departed  chorister- boy.  Thus  was  a  just  debt 
gracefully  discharged ;  but  what  was  paid 
was  no  more  than  was  due.  Sometimes  church 
authorities  do  not  recognize' such  debts :  these 
dignitaries  would  do  well  to  copy  the  exam¬ 
ple  set  them  by  a  prominent  member  (f  the 
most  enlightened  Cathderal  Chapter  in  the 
world. — Organist  and  Choirmaster. 


$10,000  IN  PRIZES 


OFFERED  I'D 

AMERICAN  CHOIRS 


About  Sixty  Choirs  have  already  entered  for  thesr 
prizes.  For  particulars,  address 


Mr.  R.  MARRINER  FLOYD, 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Church  Music  Department 

OF  THE 

Metropolitan  College  of  Music 


OFFERS  A  COURSE  IN  CUOIU  TRAINING, 

AND  THE 

SELECTION  AND  RENDITION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC 


BEOINNINO  IN  SEPTEMBEH. 


ProRrams  and  dates  will  be  s^at  on  application. 


JOHN  CORNELIUS  QRIOGS, 

21  East  Mth  St.,  New  York  Clt>. 
BEND  FOB  COMPLCTE  CATATXIGnE  OF  COLLEGE  WORK. 


GOSPEL  HYMNS,  I  to  6. 

I  EJT,  Hi  pet  KK);  \Vrld»15<l.,  ■■■  ' 


Excel.  Mns  Ed  ,  $?.>  pet  KK) ;  \Vrid»  Ed.,  #10  upvtards  per  100. 
Christian  Endeavor  Hymns.  #i0  »>e  100. 

THE  BH.lXlW  *  MAI.V  CO. 

7B  Eji«t  !  th  Rt.,  New  York.  21.1  W*ba.sh  Ave.,  ChlcaRo. 


Individual 

Communion 

Capa,  cauneta  an4  Ihbiea,  adapted  ta  the  ei» 
tomaanilii  acee  of  all  bcaachesof  tbaCbrlRtaui 
chorch.  r  ilostiated  deaeifptlva  catalosna  tkaa 
GLOBCf  FURNITURE  CO..  NortlivHle,  Mich. 

M— nfhfitOTM  if  Furoltar*  te  CkiBh,  ChafiiL  §MiHMr 
BMb— U  sad  Aiwblj  ttoii. _ 


HENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Mene^,  CenI  Manaarer 

TBOr,  N.  T.,  ttnd  NBWTOBK  CJTT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


HERVE  D. 
WILKINS, 

the  celebrated  organist, 
says; 

“I  regard  your  organs  as  an  ittus- 
tratUm  of  the  best  ideas  extant 
in  regard  to  organ  building.’’ 


Church.  Chamber  and 
Aeolian  Pine  Organs. 


I  Catalogue  and  specifications 
cheerfully  furnished. 

Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co.,  | 

Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Great 
CHURCH 


LIGHT 


Jn  addi^ssing  advertisers  patroniting  vur  Joisr» 
aal  Mndly  mention  The  Evangelist  fi»  all  eases. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


DESIGNS, 

SPECIFICATION'S,  DETAILS,  AND  SUPERVISION 
FOR  PLAIN  OR  EXPENSIVE  CHURCH  EDIFICES. 

correspondence 

Careful  attention  to  Orders  and  Work  at  Distant  Pointa. 

OFFICE: 

704  SYKES  BLOCK,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Onited  States  Trnst  Gompanj 

40  *  47  WALL  STRUT. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  pat< 
Into  Coart,  and  is  authorised  to  act  as  goardlau,  trnsta 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

irhlch  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  afte 
&ye  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  th< 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estate* 
Religious  and  Benerolent  Institutions,  and  Individual 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fo 
money. 

#olm  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  'WilUs  James,  Ttee-Pre* 
Jame*  8.  Clark,  Second  Vloe-Pres. 

Henry  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Iionls  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Saeretaiy 
TRUSTEES* 


Samck.  Sloah, 

D.  Wnjjs  Jambs, 

Tohb  a.  Stbwabt, 

Tohm  Habsbh  Rhoasbb, 
AbsON  PHBI.F8  STOKBS, 
John  Crobbt  Browh, 
Edward  Coopbb, 

W.  BAVARD  CUTTIMa, 
Ohablbs  8.8i(nH, 

Wm.  ROOKBrBLLBR, 

At.bxabdbr  E.  Orr, 

D.  O. 


WnxiAM  H.  Maot,  Jb. 
Wm.  D.  Sdoanb, 

Odstav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  BroohlyR 
Oborob  F.  Vibeor, 

Wm.  WADDonr  Asvob. 
Jambs  Stidlman. 

John  CDAruN. 

John  J.  Phblps 
Danul  Lord. 

John  S.  Ebnmbdt. 

Mills. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NBW  VORK,  boston. 

ALEX  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

COBWBCrBD  BT  PBIVATB  WIRSS. 

Members  N.  T  ,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
We  bay  and  «eU  all  Srst-clam  Invest-  InirAa^mAm 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  v  vBwllldll 
oelve  accouuts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  lot^Ul  tlflOO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  Statee  ani 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foralgi 
conn  tries. 

Letters  We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  anc 
-X*  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  mak. 
Ill  collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Traveller* 

Credits,  available  In  all  paxts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  8HIPLET  ft  00..  LONDON. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

I  NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collectina:  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Eire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Sqnare. 

WESTERN 

ttORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

OHAS.  B.  GIBSON.  45  Blllk  St.,  Boston,  Unas 


DISCREET  PEOPLE 


LIFE  ANNUITIES 


They  provide  a  dxed  Income  for  life,  and  for  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  mid  double  the  usual  r«te  of  Interest.  SECURITY 
ABSOLUTE.  Information  given  and  orders  executed  by 
p.  G.  CARPENTER,  266  Broadway,  New  York. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  CO. 

6S  CEDAR  8TBBBT,  NBW  YORK. 

THB  UlOEND  ON  YOUB  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  flruree  after  the  name  on  the  labei  show  tb* 
date  to  which  vour  subs  rlption  is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  labe  Jon  your  paper  and  see  ii  anything  Is  dot 
Thb  EvANONLun.  If  BO  please  remit  the  amount  ta 

THN  EVANOBNm 

166  Fiftn  Avenue.  New  York. 


A.  SrCART  PATTBB80N. 


HAMILTON  B.  CORWIN 


Patterson  &  Corwin, 

ACCOUNTANTS, 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Telephone  19SS  :A  Broad. 

Special  attention  given  to  Executors’,  Railroad  and 
General  Corporation  Accounting. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  LIONEL  CHALMERS 
NOWELL. 

A  tribute  to  a  Southern  soldier  who  while 
endeavoring  to  aseist  a  wounded  comrade  was 
taken  prisoner: 

On  every  noble  life  faith  yearns  to  dwell. 

Like  mist- bound  voyager  hearing  signal  bell: 

All  excellence  gives  optimism  hope. 

Reform  takes  courage  at  its  wider  scope. 

Let  winged  sentry  guard  the  soldier's  rest, 

Snch  words  belong  to  Bravery’s  behest. 

For  tenderness  he  bore  ’mid  warfare's  heat 
That  would  the  cause  and  nut  the  foe  defeat. 

A  manly  man  was  ti  aced  upon  bis  mien, 

A  courtesy  devoid  o*  falsehood's  sheen: 

He  needed  not  the  glamour  of  a  crest 
To  prove  him  of  heredity  the  best. 

At  pare  affection’s  or  at  justice’s  voice 
Self  hid  from  view,  that  others  miaht  rejoice; 

Like  floners  in  shade  or  gems  within  a  cave 
Glowed  charities  in  modesty  he  gave. 

Wherever  duty  ponied  a  clarion  strain. 

Her  notes  by  him  were  never  heard  In  vain. 

That  Conqueror  snatainiog  on  the  road. 

The  Watchword  of  the  Christian  and  the  Goad. 

No  pain  subdued  a  calm  and  trustful  soul 
Within  the  orbit  of  divine  control; 

HU  cheerfulness,  a  buoy  above  grlePs  tide. 

To  every  linking  heart  new  strength  supplied. 

His  radiant  virtues  blooming  to  the  last. 

Inspire  the  future  and  console  the  past; 

May  day  refnUent  smile  upon  bis  sleep. 

And  eventide  more  fondly  o'er  him  weep. 


THE  PRIMACY  OP  THE  POPE. 

The  Rev.  Tbomae  Gonnellan  recently  replied 
in  Belfast  to  an  able  Jesuit  advocate  of  the 
Papal  supremacy  and  infallibility.  "Father 
Gonnellan”  is  a  brilliant  Irishman,  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,^who  from  being  a  popular  priest 
has  become  a  powerful  apoctle  of  evapgelical 
religion.  He  has  written  an  extremely  inter 
eating  account  of  his  own  conversion,  and 
be  has  for  several  years  been  usefully  engaged 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Ireland.  In  this 
discourse  be  shows  that  "Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rook  I  will  build  My  Ghuroh,”  is 
not  available  to  Roman  Gatholics  as  a  proof 
that  the  Ghuroh  is  built  upon  Peter.  For  you 
must  interpret  Scripture  according  to  "unani 
mons  consent  of  the  Fathers.” 

But  Launoy,  a  distinguished  French  Roman 
Gatholio,  baa  made  an  elaborate  and  pains 
taking  analysis  of  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
regarding  this  text,  and  with  the  following 
result :  Seventeen  Fathers  bold  that  Peter 
was  the  Rook,  forty-four  Fathers  held  that 
the  rook  was  Ghrist.  Some  Roman  Gatbolios 
have  said,  "Ob,  Launoy  was  a  Oallioau.  ”  No 
doubt,  but  that  has  nothing  to  say  to  his 
arguments.  1  might  as  well  say  that  the 
Papal  champion  was  an  ultramontane. 

The  late  Archbishop  Kenriok  of  St.  Louis 
has  in  like  manner  analyzed  the  views  of  the 
Fathers  as  follows : 

Seventeen  Fathers  declared  that  Peter  was 
the  rook.  Forty  four  held  that  Peter’s  faith 
was  the  Rook. 

Eight  declared  that  the  Ghuroh  waa  bnilt 
upon  all  the  Apostles. 

Sixteen  held  that  the  rook  waa  Ghrist. 

A  few  Fathers  held  that  by  the  rook  is 
meant  all  the  faithful. 

The  Jesuit  Maldonatua  says: 

There  are  among  ancient  authors  aome  who 
interpret  "on  this  rook,”  that  is,  "on  this 
faith,”  or  "on  this  confession  of  faith,  in 
which  Thou  bast  called  me  the  Son  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God,”  as  Hilary  and  Gregory  Nysaen  and 
Ghrysostom  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  St. 
Augustine,  going  still  further  away  from  the 
true  sense,  interprets  "on  this  rook,”  that  is, 
"on  Myself,  Christ,”  because  Christ  was  the 
Rook.  But  Origen,  "on  this  rock,”  that  ia  to 
aay,  on  all  men  who  have  the  lame  faith. 

Father  Gonnellan  shows  that  the  Scriptures 
know  no  snob  character  as  "Pope,”  or  "Prinoe 
of  the  Apostles.” 

Peter  fell,  badly,  after  his  alleged  primacy 
and  infaUibility  were  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Lord : 

And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold 


Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may 
sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
that  thy  faith  fall  not;  and  when  thou  art 
converted  strengthen  thy  brethren. 

St.  Ghrysostom  explains  this  text  as  follows : 

He  said  this  sharply, reproving  him, and  show¬ 
ing  that  bi«  fall  was  more  grievous  than  that 
or  the  others  and  needed  greater  aiaistance. 
For  he  had  been  guilty  of  two  faults,  that  he 
ooutradioted  our  Lord  when  be  said.  "All 
shall  be  offended ;  saying,  though  all  ebonld 
be  offended,  yet  will  I  never  be  offended,”  and 
secondly,  that  he  set  himself  above  the  others. 

The  Lord’s  command  to  Peter,  "Feed  My 
lambs,”  "Feed  My  sheep,”  is  thus  explained 
by  Gyril  of  Alexandria: 

If  anyone  asks  for  what  oauae  He  asked 
Simon  only,  though  the  other  disciples  were 

E resent,  and  what  He  means  by  "Feed  My 
ambs,”  and  the  like,  we  answer  that  St. 
Peter,  with  the  other  diaoiples,  bad  been 
already  chosen  to  the  apostlesbip ;  but  beoanse 
meanwhile  Peter  bad  fallen  (for  under  great 
fear  he  had  thrice  denied  the  Lord).  He  now 
heals  him  that  waa  aiok,  and  exacts  a  three¬ 
fold  confession  in  place  of  bit  triple  denial, 
contrasting  the  former  with  the  latter,  and 
compensating  the  fault  with  the  correction. 

Peter  is  thus  assured  and  reinstated  after 
hia  mournful  fall,  but  not  constituted  "Prince, 
or  Potentate,  or  Pope,  or  Vioar  of  Ghrist.” 

But  what  about  Peter  being  in  Rome,  and 
being  Pope?  The  story  is  that  he  arrived  in 
Rome  A.D  42,  and  occupied  the  "See  of  Rome” 
26  years.  Says  Father  Gonnellan : 

I  find  an  index  at  the  end  of  the  Donay 
Bible,  and  there,  under  the  year  AD  67.  I 
read  that  Paul  writes  bis  epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  This  was  fifteen  years  after  Peter  had 
become  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  we  are  assured. 
Yet  there  is  bo  reference  to  Peter  in  the  epis¬ 
tle.  St.  Paul  salutes  many  Roman  Gbriatians 
by  name,  in  the  last  chapter,  but  there  ia  no 
reference  to  Peter.  Under  the  year  A  D.  61  I 
learn  from  the  same  index  that  St.  Panl  ar¬ 
rives  in  Rome,  and  that  in  the  follow  ing 
year,  A  D.  62,  he  writes  to  the  Pbilippians 
and  Golossiana:  "The  brethren  who  are  with 
me  salute  you.  All  the  aainta  salute  you,  es 
pecially  they  that  are  of  Geesar’s  household,” 
are  the  concluding  words  of  bis  epistle  to  the 
Pbilippias.  In  the  concluding  verses  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Golossiana  Paul  again  sends  the 
salutations  of  bis  companions,  Aristarohns. 
Mark,  Jesus,  called  Justus,  Epapbras,  and 
Luke,  the  beloved  phyaioian,  but  not  a  sylla 
ble  abont  Peter.  Nay.  not  a  syllable  abont 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  yet  we  are  told  That 
at  this  time  Peter  had  been  Bishop  of  Rome 
for  twenty  years.  I  am  informed  by  the 
Douay  Bible  that  the  second  epistle  to  Timo¬ 
thy  was  written  not  long  before  St.  Panl’s 
martyrdom.  In  the  last  ch*pter  the  illuatei- 
ous  prisoner,  now  nearing  the  portals  of  dgatb 
and  glory,  writes,  "Only  Luke  is  with  .,jDe. 
At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me. 
bat  all  forsook  me ;  may  it  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge.  ” 

la  it  possible  that  at  that  crisis  St.  PMer 
was  in  Rome?  We  may,  at  any  rate,  ask.  Is 
it  probable?  The  theory  of  the  Papacy  was 
unknown  till'  after  the  oldest  of  the  Apostles 
ceased  to  live  on  earth.  No  one  mentions  The 
Pope  or  the  See  of  Rome.  Panl  knew  nothing 
of  snob  a  person  as  a  Ghristian  Pope.  Jnde 
does  not  mention  him.  James  knew  nothing 
of  him.  Peter  claims  no  such  position  for 
himself  or  for  anyone  else.  Peter  had  no 
anthority  over  the  other  Apoatlea.  He  never 
claimed  auoh  authority.  When  in  the  wer- 
cise  of  "the  power  of  the  keys”  be  admi^d 
Jews  and  Gentiles  into  the  Ghuroh  of  Ghrist, 
he  did  so  by  the  Lord’s  authority,  and  ex¬ 
plained  all  and  defended  all  before  bis  breth¬ 
ren.  Not  one  word  about  Papal  authority 
in  the  whole  story.  The  only  Vicar  Ghrist 
left  on  earth  is  the  Spirit,  the  one,  only,  in¬ 
fallible  Guide  Witneaa. 

For  a  Nerve  Tonic 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Harlow,  Augusta,  Me.,  says:  ,.‘T  re¬ 
gard  it  as  one  of  the  heat  remedies  in  all  oasse  iu 
which  the  system  requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve 
1  tonic.” 
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special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notioee,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Au  enhsoriptions  are  continaed  until  ordered  dlsoon- 
tiiined. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  poet-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offioe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  EvanKeltat. 

IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

iCntsred  at  the  Pod-oJIee  at  New  York  a»  seeond-elom 
mod  matter. 


ATPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THM  BOABDB. 

>me  Missions,  -  -  •  1S6  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Home  Missions,  -  -  •  1S6  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  •• 

Church  Erection,  -  -  -  ••  “ 

Education,  -  .  .  .  .  1334  Cheetnut  St.,  Phils. 

PnbUcdtion  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  •* 

Ministerial  ReUef ,  .  -  -  -  « 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  618  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  CoUegee,  -  -  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMEBIOAM  SUNDAY -SCHOOL  UNION, 

K8TABLT8HBD  IX  PBILAOE1.PBIA.  1824, 
orrsnlzea  Union  Bible  Schools  in  drsCItute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expenaeasyed.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides, 
irri  new  sehoola started  in  |89&;  also  180  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previoosly  estahlt^hed.  73  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  $25  00  sUrts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Blhle  Stndy  and  a  library.  gOOOsupports  amissionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  you  al(L 
Send  oontrlbntions  to  E.  P.  Banckoft,  UIs.  Secretary, 
Hi  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


jD.  at  t.au  P.M.,  ana  ne  openea  witn  a  sermon  Itev. 
John  Menaul,  M.D.,  the  last  moderator.  Mission  Teitoh- 
ers’  Institute  at  the  same  place  on  the  18lh. 

By  order  of  committee.  L  T.  WHiTTKifORB.  8.  C. 

Synod  of  Sontb  Dakota  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Groton.  8.  D.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  1,  at  8  p.m.  The 
Women's  Missionary  Socletv  of  tbeSvnod  meets  in  tbe 
same  place  on  Friday,  Oct.  2;  the  Presbyterial  and  8yn- 
odical  officers  of  the  same  on  Oct.  1.  in  executive  session. 

Harlan  Paoi  Cabson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Svnod  of  Kanaaa  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Topeka  on  Thursday,  Oct.  1,  at  7  30  p.m. 

F.  8.  McCabe,  Stated  Cierk. 

Synod  of  Washington  at  Moscow.  Idaho,  Thursday, 
Oct.  1,  at  7:30  r.M.  J.  C.  Willkbt,  8.  C. 

BBB8B  YTMRIBS. 

Presbytery  of  Davton  in  Memorial  Church,  Dayton, 
Monday,  Sept.  14,  at  7-AO  p.m.  J.  K.  Gibson.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Eiast  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  on  Tnes 
day.  Sept.  15,  at  2  p.m.  Henky  M.  Clark,  8  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior  at  Menominee,  Mich. 
Thursday,  Sept  10,  at  7.30  p.m.  Sesfeional  records  are  re 
quired  ihe  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  and  Yeung 
People’s  Society  of  the  above  Presbyterv  will  meet  at 
same  place,  the  former  rn  Friday  and  tbe  latter  on  Sat 
nrda>,  at  6  am.  Delegates  to  Presbytery  and  to  the 
Societies  will  repirt  names  as  soon  as  elected  to  Rev. 
Geo.  C.  Lamb,  Menomioee.  J.  M.  Rogers,  S.  C. 

Presbyterv  of  Kendall  at  Malad  City.  Idaho,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept,  3,  at  7:30  p.m.  George  Lamb,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ot  Manmee  in  North  Baltimore.  O..  Sept. 
8,  at  7:30  p.m.  B.  W.  Slaolk.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Otsego  In  First  Presbyterian  chnrch. 
Cherry  Val'ey.  Sept.  8-9,  Edoene  V.  Ostrander,  8.0. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Altoona.  Ill..  Sept.  8,  at  7:30 
P.M.  I.  A.  CORNELISON,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  at  Cochranton,  Sept  8.  at  7:80  p.m. 

R.  8.  Van  Clkve,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  In  Genoa.  N»-b..  Sept.  8.  at 
7:30  PM.  A  special  Home  Mission  conference  will  be 
held  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening. 

1  ROMAS  C.  Clark,  S.  C, 

Stenben  Presbytery  at  Angelica,  Sept.  15.  at  7:30  P  M. 

James  A.  Miller.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Sonthem  Dakota  at  De'l  Rapids,  S. 
D.,  Sept.  8,  at  7:30  p.m.  Sessional  records  are  required  at 
this  meeting.  T.  B.  Bocohton,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ef  Des  Moines  at  Osrenla,  la..  Sept.  15.  at 
730  P.M.  W.  C.  Atwood,  S.  C. 


APPLETONS’  ’  -h  ’ 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

SEPTEUBEa 

Prinelplea  of  Taxation.  Bv  DAVID  A.  Wblia.  HI* 
Coublderathe  deflnltlon,  ooject,  and  sphere  of  taxation. 

The  Sympsychograph :  A  stndy  in  Inapresalonlst 
Physics.  By  David  Starr  Jordan.  Rldicnlesextrtva- 
gant  anticipations  of  wtat  the  now  light  raj  s  may  show. 

Some  Modem  Views  of  the  Celt.  By  James  Ellis 
Humphrey.  An  important  contribution  to  popular 
phybioloKlcal  knowledge. 

Illuvlnna  and  Ballnclnatlons.  By  Prof.  W.  R. 
Newbold.  About  visions  and  ghost  seeing. 

Dust  and  Sand  Storms  of  the  West.  By  Prof.  J.  A. 
Udden.  Shows  how  large  and  important  a  phenomenon 
they  are. 

The  Potter’s  Art  Among  Native  Americans.  By 
Alio  D  Le  Plonobon.  Illustrated.  Showing  the 
graceful  designs. 

Other  articles:  The  Vivisection  Question;  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Crime:  Social  Insects;  The  “New  Woman 
and  her  Debts;  The  Banzlris  of  tbe  Congo  Basin;  Enrico 
Ferrl  on  Hoimcide ;  Dogbane  and  Milkweed ;  A  Cambo¬ 
dian  Primary  Scbojl;  Sketch  of  Samuel  Luther  Dana 
(with  portrait). 

Correspen  ieoce :  Editor's  Table :  Scientific  Literatnr  e 
Fragments  of  Science. 


50  cents  a  number ;  S5.00  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Presbytery  of  Lehigh  In  Whl*e  Haven,  Pa..  ^  Sept. 
15,  at  7.30  P.M.  A.  M.  WOODS,  Staled  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Albany  in  the  Flist  Church,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  Tue  .day,  Sept.  15,  at  9.30  a.m.  .  j  m 

J.  N.  Crocker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  Mspletou  Monday.  Sept.  14, 
at  2  30  p.m.  Benrt  K.  Sanbornk,  Stat-.d  Clerk. 

Long  laland  Presbytery  in  Remsenburg,  Tuesday, 

Sept.  16,  at  7.46  p.m.  Epher  Whitakes,  Stated  Cletk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  Fannettsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  29, 
at  3  P.M.  Wm.  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Champlain  at  Saranac  Lake  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  15.  at  7. 30  p.m.  Joseph  M.  Gamble.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ot  Springfield  at  Divernon.  111..  Tuesday, 
Sept.  22.  at  7.30  p.m.  Thos.  D.  Looan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  in  Brick  Church, 

East  Orange,  N.  J..  Tuesday,  Sept.  15.  at  10-.80  A.M 

Stanley  White.  S.  C. 


Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  in  Muir.  Mich..  Tuesday,  „  .  ic  v  nn  Mnndav 

Sept.  15.  at  7.5)  p.m.  D.  A.  Jewell,  stated  Clerk.  „  Geneya  at  Got^m.  N.  Y  .  on  Monaay 

Sept.  28,  at  7:d0  P.M.  J.  Wilpobd  Jacks,  s.  l  . 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN.  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(t’ommonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Mlnisten  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  da<ly 
rellgiona  eervioee  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branchts.  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave.. 
BrookIyn„are  largely  attt  Bled  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tionalitiee.  Ite  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Sajicel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  'Pree. 
T.  A.  Brouwmr,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

,  No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  deetltute 
Seamen ; 'Bids  in  rastadning  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  tbe  world :  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  'York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  tbe  Sailorx' 
MaoazUi^  ue  Seaman's  Friend,  and  tbe  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell.  Pree.,  W.  C.  Stcroer,  Treae.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  SnTT,  D.D.,  Secreta^. 

THE  CHBISTIAM  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  oeganixation  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re- 
UgiooB,  BociaU  businees,  sicknees  and  death  beneflta. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Ghrlstlan  Indnstrlal  League, 
Springfield,  Maae. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  tor  chlMren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  tor  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  tnstmeted  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Hany  reepectable  men  and  women  today  are  what 
they  are  beesnae  of  tbe  Hontd  of  Industry. 

Dnringilte  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  echool, 
and  ovef 96,090  have  lived  In  tbe  bonse. 

DoaaahBS  of  money,  seoaod-band  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to 4 30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
8  P.M.  Day-echools,  9  to  II  :40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  p.  M.  except 
Satutdsly;  at  dinner  table.  13:10  to  13:40  PM.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  MoaRts  K.  Jxsup,  Pres.;  F.  K.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Oeobgi  F.  Betts.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Baunard,  Snpt 
Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  bnildlng.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  9Sd  Street,  New  York. 

For  fver  70  veers  «  3ga«4  In  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  CLrutian  llteratnie.  Through  its  Mis- 
slonaiy  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  Df  Ita  oolporters  and  oo-operatlon  with  Foreign 
Miseinoariae.  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
hranokof  ita  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagaeles,  for  which  It  earnestly  appeale.  Send  to  Louu 
Tag,  Amiatant  Treaanrcr 


Presbytevy  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Du  Quoin,  IlL,  Sept.  8,  at  7.80  p.m. 

,  B.  C.  Swan.  Stated  Clerk. 

Platte  Presbytery  at  Cowgill.  Mo.,  on  Fridav,  Sept. 
11,  at  7.30  P.M.  Walter  H  Clark,  Stated  Cltrk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  In  the  Ewing  church, 
Tuesday.  Sept  IS,  at  10.30  am.  A.  L.  Armstruno,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Petnskey  in  East  Jor<’an.  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  8.  at  7.30  p.m.  Wiley  K.  Wright,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Wellsborongh  at  Kane.  Pa.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  8,  at  7.30  p.m.  A.  C.  Shaw,  Ptated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  in  Mongers  church  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Sept.  15.  at  7.30  p.m.  Thomas  Middlbmis,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Parish  Sept.  21.  at  3  p.m. 

A.  H.  Fahnb:$tock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  in  Plalnwell  Micb..  rom- 
menciDg  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  7.30  p  m.  A  Young  People’s 
Convention  aill  be  held  in  connection. 

F.  Z.  Rossitbb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Victor,  N.  Y.  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Sept.  21,  at  7.30  p.m.  L.  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cimarron  at  Paul’s  Valley,  I,  T.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  8,  at  7  30  p.m.  E.  Hamilton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presby tery  in  Amity,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept 
21.  at  2  p.m.  Members  will  please  note  tbe  hour  of  meet- 
log.  Go  ro  Goshen  on  main  line  of  Erie,  thence  by  Piue 
Island  brancii  to  Pine  Is'and.  David  F.  Bonner.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  Big  Flats  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  15.  at  2  p.m.  C.  C.  Carr,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Tlint  elands  adjourned  to  meet  at  Flint, 
Mich.,  on  Tneeday,  Sept.  15,  at  7.H0  p.m. 

Geo.  8.  WooDHCLL,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Binghamton  in  the  Pre^byteiinn 
church  of  Wlndeor,  N.  Y..  on  Mendav,  Sept.  21.  at  7.30 
p.m.  John  McVbt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  a  ill  he'd  its  seml-anrual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Dimondale.on  'iue-day.  Sept.  15,  at  7  30  p.m.  Ser¬ 
mon  by  I  he  moderator.  Rev.  F.  G.  CadwelL  I'he  Pres- 
bvierlal  Y.P.  8.  C  E.  will  hold  its  annual  meetiug  on 
Weenesdsy.  Sepl.  16,  in  tbe  same  pisce. 

C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  CUerk. 

Monroe  Presbytery  in  the  Presbyterian  chnrch  of 
Erie,  opening  Tuesday,  Sept.  8.  at  7  30  p.m.  Tbe  Presby¬ 
terial  Endeavor  Union  will  bold  its  an  anal  convention 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening  at  ihe  same  place. 
Delegates  can  secure  eDtertrinnie'ii.  by  sending  ihtir 
names  to  Rev.  J.  B.  F.'emiog,  Eriv.  Micb. 

W.  K.  SPENCER,  Sttted  Clerk. 

Presbjrtery  of  Troy  in  Caldwell.  Lake  Genrge,  Sept 
21,  at  3  p.m.  Arthur  H.  Allen, Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  at  Ancram  Lead  Mines  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept  15,  at  4  p.m.  C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preaby  terr  of  Genesee  at  Bvron,  N.  Y  .  "u  Mon¬ 
day,  Seut.  28,  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  CoRWiN  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Bnffia'n  st  AHe-,  Monday.  Sent.  21.  at 
7.30  p.m.  William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Preabyfery  of  Omaha  at  Leons  church  Tuesday, 
Sept.  15.  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  D.  Kerr,  Stst«d  Cleik. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  in  Bet hanv  Church.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tutsday,  Sept.  15,  at  7  p.m.  E.  Bushnell,  S.  C. 


Will  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Seymour  kindly  rend  ns  his  address? 


The  twentr-third  annual  meeting  of  th«  Woman  s  For¬ 
eign  .Yisvionary  Society  of  the  Synrd  of  Michigan,  is  to 
lie  held  ai  Grand  Rapids,  uct.  7.  at  9  a.m.  Mrs.  Lewis  l! . 
EsseUtyn.  for  nine  years  in  Teberan,  Persia,  is 
to  address  the  meeting,  and  hopes  are  f 
Dr.  Mary  Bradford,  eight  yeais  lu  Tabriz.  Persia,  will  he 
in  attendance.  Both  ot  these  miseiouaiies.  wnp  arecarea 
tor  by  societies  in  our  state,  have  just  return  d  for  the 
first  time,  irtm  their  fields  of  successful  laboi*.  A  Mis- 
siouai-v  Rally  of  young  people  will  be  held  lu;tbe  even¬ 
ing.  The  names  of  speakers  will  be  given  laier.  in  the 
.’diebigan  Presbyttnan.  For  entertalnmedt  address 
Mrs.  C.  C.  ToUmer,  291  Fountain  Street,  Grand  Ryilds, 
Mich.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Brownell.  Sec. 

A  teacher  is  great ly  deriied  for  a  ne?dy  field  In  North 
Carollna-but  one  who  can.  for  the  pref  eul,  bear  her  ovyi 
expenses.  For  fuithtr  loformHtlon  addiess  Missb.lli. 
Uiford,  7  Vine  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 


BIBLES  FOB  BRIGHT  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Do  you  want  to  earn  a  fine  two-dollar  Bible  as  a  Pr^ 
mi'im?  If  you  will  send  to  Rev.  MarcusJL  Gr^.  Pta**: 
dent  C.  M.  R.  C  .  st.  Louis.  Mo  .  for  a/’TlthT  Gleai^r 
ana  gather  it  full  of  dimes  (60)  for  the  Cross  Bearers  Mis¬ 
sionary  Keadiog  Circle,  he  will  make  you  a  present  of  a 
two-dollar  Bible.  You  can  earn  this  Bible  in  a  short 
time.  Write  lor  a  ’•Gleaner”  and  secure  this  prize. 

DEATHS. 

WBi.rs.— At  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  July  18, 1696,  Rev,  D. 
E.  Wells  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

Oat.— Suddenly,  at  Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y.,  Aui.  16, 1896, 
Mrs.  Lanra  S.  Gay,  in  the  81tn  year  of  her  sgC. 


WOODLiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


1^1  0  N  U  M  E  N  TS*  Original  designs  In 

I  I  GRANITE.  MARBLE  or  STONE.  Send  Fr  new  lllns 

trsted  handbook,  j  ^  59  Carmloe  st.,  N.  Y. 


For  SALE-A  second-hand  pipe  orgin.  2  mannals, 
20  rtops:  price,  SSOO.  For  paiticnlan  iiiqnlre  of  H. 
L.  Bouuhton,  Calskill,  N.  Y. 


FOB  OVER  FIFTT  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  tbe  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrhoes.  It  will  relievo  the  poor  Dttle  sufferer 
In-medlstely.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty-five  ceots  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrnp,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Home  School  in  Colorado  forDelicato  Girls 

Out-door  life,  motherly  care,  Lome  Instruction  by  two 
Yassar  graduates,  special  lectures,  mu-lc,  llbraiT  advantages, 
at  Colonido  College.  Address  Miss  Loomis  310  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs  Colo. 
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Ministers  and  Civwrehes. 


NEW  YORK. 

Cal^. —  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Kellogg  to  Lakeville; 
Rev.  S.  R.  Warrender  to  Somerset;  Rev.  W.  C. 
Robinson  to  Pottsdam:  Rev.  George  Nichols  to  Ca- 
millns,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Ferguson  to  Jordan. 

Lakeville. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Lake 
ville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  as  known  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Rochester  as  “Geneseo  First,”  has 
hearty  and  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Kellogg  of  Havana,  N.  Y.,  to  become  its  pas¬ 
tor;  and  the  call  has  been  accepted  by  him  and  he 
will  enter  upon  his  work  thereat  once,  having  re¬ 
signed  his  charge  of  the  churches  of  Havana  and 
Moreland. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

SCOTCHTOWN. — This  church,  in  Orange  County, 
has  recently  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniver- 
The  Rev.  .lames  R.  Mann,  the  pastor,  gave 
an  appropriate  historical  sermon.  He  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  church,  which  was  organized  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  17S16.  It  has  had  only  four  ministers:  Rev. 
Methuselah  Baldwin.  1803-1847;  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  G. 
Prime,  afterward*  connected  as  editor  with  the  New 
York  Observer,  1839-1851;  Rev.  David  Beattie,  1852- 
1894,  and  the  present  pastor. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle.— On  the  25th  of  Au¬ 
gust  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  dissolved  the  pas 
toral  relation  existing  between  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Mc- 
Keehan  and  the  First  Church,  Steelton;  also  that 
existing  between  the  Rev.  Hugh  W.  Gilchrist  and 
the  church  of  Gettysburg,  and  dismissed  Mr.  Gil¬ 
christ  to  the  Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound. 

W.  A.  W. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland. -- The  Rev.  Milton  A.  Sackett,  an 
Honorably  Retired  member  of  Cleveland  Presby¬ 
tery,  died  Aug.  21,  at  the  age  of  83  years. 

Calvary  Church  has  invited  Dr.  John  Newton 
Freeman  of  Denver  to  become  its  pastor  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Rev.  D.  O.  Mears.  Dr.  Ireeman  was  born 
in  india,  where  his  parents,  both  American  mission¬ 
aries,  were  massacred  in  the  Sepoy  insurrection  in 
1857.  For  the  last,  seven  years  he  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Central  Church  of  Denver,  and,  prior  to  that, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Lockport  and  Eman¬ 
uel  of  Milwaukee.  He  has  resigned  his  pastorate 
i  i  Denver,  the  resignation  taking  eflFect  Sept.  1.  and 
it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  he  will  accept  this  call. 
He  is  an  able  and  attractive  preacher. 

Steubenville.— The  First  Church  of  Steuben¬ 
ville  held  a  fareiyell  reception  Wednesday  evening, 
Aug.  19,  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  C.  Hallock, 
Ph.D.  He  left  the  next  day  as  a  missionary  for 
China.  Mr.  Hallock  is  a  son  of  this  congregation 
and  a  recent  graduate  of  Piiaceton  Seminary.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  Psesbytery  of  Steubenville  at 
its  last  spring  meeting.  The  Rev.  R.  A.  McKinle.y, 
Ph.D.,  D  D..  the  pastor  of  the  church,  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “The  Progress  and  Importance  of  Mis¬ 
sions,”  while  Dr.  Hallock  spoke  on  “China  and  the 
Chines?.”  Miss  Alice  Long  read  an  original  poem 
of  great  lieauty  and  power,  prepared  for  the  ticca- 
siou.  The  Young  Ladies’  Foreign  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  presented  Mr.  Hallock  with  an  elegant  and  ser¬ 
viceable  portmanteau,  with  all  desirable  appurte- 
nauces.  The  young  people  of  the  Endeavor  Society 
provided  refreshments,  and  an  enjoyable  social  fol 
lewed.  An  olTering  was  also  received  for  Foreign 
Mjssions,  Mr,  Hallock  has  three  brothers  in  the 
ministry  and  a  sister  who  is  a  missionary  in  India. 
It  is  an  important  event  in  any  congregation  when 
one  of  its  sons  enters  the  ministry,  and  an  occa.sion 
of  still  greater  significance  when  he  goes  as  a  for¬ 
eign  missionary. 

Middletown. — The  First  Church  of  this  ci^  has 
extended  a  cordial  call  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Scott, 
D.D.,  late  of  Vincennes,  Ind. 

INDIANA. 

South  Bend. —On  account  of  the  death  of  his 
brother  s  wife,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  has  removed 
from  Ypsilanti,  Mich  ,  to  South  Bend,  Ind  ,  where 
they  will  make  their  home  with  Dr.  George  P.  Mo¬ 
rey.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Morev  will  continue  in  evan¬ 
gelistic  work,  anil  pastors,  elders  or  laymen  desiring 
to  correspond  with  him  in  regard  to  evangelistic 
services  this  fall  and  winter  may  address  him  at 
South  Bend,  Ind.  The  Michigan  Presbyterian  of 
July  23d  said  of  him:  “Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  of  Ypsi¬ 
lanti  has  been  supplying  vacant  churches  this  sum¬ 
mer.  His  successful  evangelistic  work  last  winter 
in  this  and  other  States  gave  evidence  th«t  God’s 
blessing  rested  richly  upon  his  labors.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  unless  he  enters  upon  a  permanent  pastor¬ 
ate  very  soon,  he  will  feel  called  to  take  up  this 
evaugenstic  work  again  for  this  coming  fall  and 
winter.  We  do  not  know  where  our  churches  could 
look  for  a  .safer,  more  earnest  or  more  consecrated 
evangelist  than  this  good  brother.  Our  love  for 
him  has  grown  out  of  intimate  personal  fellowship 
and  observation  of  his  work.  Pastors  often  hesitate 
wisely  about  securing  an  evangelist,  because  of  the 
reaction  afterwards,  frequently  lessening  iheir  own 
hold  upon  their  people  But  Mr.  Morey  is  a  pastor, 
seeing  the  work  from  a  pastor’s  stiliidpoint,  bring¬ 
ing  a  blessing  with  him  and  leaving  a  blessing  be¬ 
hind.  So  much  is  this  true  that  we  grudge  him  to 
the  evangelistic  work,  although  he  has  been  so 
blessed  in  it.  .  We  want  to  see  him  in  a  good  Michi¬ 
gan  pastorate.” 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. -^Members  of  the  Young  People’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavbr  and  other  societies  to  the  number  of 


2,400  united  in  a  grand  excursion  to  Milwaukee  on 
Aug.  22.  They  embarked  on  the  wbaleb^k  steamer 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  had  a  delightful  ride  on 
a  warm  summer  day,  reaching  the  ^ock  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  at  2  p.M.  The  central  council  of  the  United 
Scottish  societies  of  Chicago  also  came  up  in  the 
same  boat  and  contributed  music  on  the  bagpipes 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  party.  Members  of  the 
Young  People’s  Societies  of  Milwaukee  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  200  met  the  Chicago  friends  at  the  landing 
and  took  charge  of  various  parties  and  escorted 
them  to  many  places  of  interest.  Some  took  the 
electric  cars  for  Juneau  Park  or  the  Soldiers’  Home, 
and  others  went  over  to  the  big  Exposition  Build¬ 
ing,  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Aaso- 
ciation,  and  the  churches.  A  novel  scene  on  the 
boat-during  the  trip  to  Milwaukee,  a  union  meeting 
led  by  the  officers  of  the  societies,  was  held.  The 
program  included  a  song  service  led  by  E.  O.  Excell, 
addresses  by  C.  E.  Piper,  the  Rev.  Harry  W.  Reed, 
H.  H.  Spooner,  President  M.  A.  Doran  of  the  iMil- 
waukee  Union,  and  an  open  parliament  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Bullock.  On  the  return  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  a  musical  session  was  held  after  supper, 
and  there  were  solos,  duets,  and  grand  choruses,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  music  by  the  band  all  the  way  to 
Chicago.  The  excursion  was  a  help  to  the  general 
work  in  bringing  the  members  into  closer  affiliation 
for  tbe  fall  campaign. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wausau.— The  Rev.  W  O.  Carrier  is  full  of  work 
in  parish  and  touching  the  new  church.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Strand,  the  church  mi.ssionary,  lives  at  Schofield 
and  holds  meetings  and  mission  schools  in  Scho¬ 
field,  Knowles,  Kelly’s,  Hogarty,  Anawa,  Finch’s, 
and  Johnson’s. 

Marinette.— During  the  vacation  of  the  pastor 
(Rev.  J.  IjandoD  Countermine)  robbers  entered  the 
parsonage  and  stole  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  with 
other  clothing  and  household  affairs  to  the  amount 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  But 
despite  all  untoward  incidents  and  actual  calami¬ 
ties.  church  and  pastor  are  in  good  cheer  and  in  the 
discharge  of  their  work. 

Waukesha. — The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  afieruoon,  Aug. 
23,  at  the  Hvgeia  pavilion,  and  the  Rev.  Webster 
Millar  addressed  the  people.  Fraukinstein’s  or¬ 
chestra  furnished  the  music.  S.^cretary  C.  B.  W'illis 
of  the  Milwaukee  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  also  made  an  address.  The  fall  term  of  Carroll 
College  opens  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  1. 

Stevens  Point —The  Rev.  A,  S.  Badger  delivered 
his  flrs'  sermon  at  the  Presbyterian  church  Aug.  23, 
after  being  absent  trom  the  city  ou  a  vacation  of 
nearly  a  mouth.  He  addressed  a  larger  number 
than  had  ever  before  gathered  in  the  church.  It 
was  a  welcome  testifying  to  the  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  Badger  is  held.  He  took  for  his  text  “But 
when  the  multitude  saw  it,  they  marvelled  and 
glorified  God,  which  had  given  such  power  unto 
men”  (.Matt.  vlii.  9).  He  said,  among  other  true 
and  good  things,  that  that  which  is  primary  and 
fundamental  to  a  nation’s  prosperity  is  tbe  integ¬ 
rity  of  its  citizens. 

Portage.  —  Tbe  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Ritchey 
D.D.,  baa  returned  from  his  vacation,  and  attendeil 
the  Poynette  Biblical  Conference  Aug  17  23.  The 
Rev.  James  M.  Bain,  the  Sunday-school  Missionary 
of  Madison  Presbytery,  conducted  a  successful  In¬ 
stitute  at  McGngor’s,  near  Hancock,  Waushana 
County,  Aug.  18,  and  another  Sunday-school  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Rocky  Run,  a  few  mile*  east  of  Portage,  on 
Aug.  25.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bain  holds  a  Sunday-school 
Institute  Sept.  5  and  6  at  Verona,  and  one  at  Cot¬ 
tage  Grove  Sept.  11  and  12.  It  is  expected  that  the 
mission  chapel  at  Cottage  Grove  wil'  be  dedicated 
during  tbe  institute  meetings. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

“Extension  by  Division.”— This  is  what  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  I  'onipt'm  of  Inglewood,  Cal.,  styles  his  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  creating  of  three  new  Presbyteries  out 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles,  which  he  is  to  re¬ 
port  upon  at  the  fall  meeting  of  Presbytery.  He 
thus  sets  forth  the  plan  of  division  and  reasons 
therefor  in  the  last  Occident:  1.  The  great  extent 
of  territoiw  covered  by  the  Presbytery— nmrfj/  cqiwit 
to  the  six  New  Enylund  States,  in  which  the  cost  of 
travel  uses  hundreds  of  dollars  that  are  needed  sadly 
elsewhere,  seeing  that  our  Home  Board  is  struggling 
with  a  debt  ol  $300,000.  2.  The  enormous  size  of  the 
Presbytery,  equalling,  in  the  number  of  ministers, 
churenes  and  communicants,  many  of  our  existing 
Synods,  and  surpassing  Jive  in  the  number  of  chur¬ 
ches,  tiretve  in  the  number  of  communicants,  and 
fifteen  in  tbe  number  of  ministers.  There  is  some 
food  here  for  solid  reflection,  not  only  upon  our  part 
in  this  end  of  the  State,  but  also  on  ihe  part  of  the 
brethren  in  the  noithern  portion,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  dividing  the  Synod  of  California.  The  Presby- 
U'TS  is  so  large  that  outside  of  a  large  city  it  is  in  its 
own  way  and  a  burden  to  itself.  As  Brother  H.  H. 
Rice  said,  “It  would  take  forty  years  for  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  meet  in  rotation  with  each  of  its  churches,” 
hut  this  is  simply  impossible,  and  3.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  foster  its  weaker  churches  by  meeting  with 
them  at  least  occasionally,  there  should  be  division. 
4.  The  burden  of  entertainment  is  another  reason 
calling  for  division.  Our  overworked  women  can 
appreciate  this  reason  withouf.  difficulty  if  the  min¬ 
isters  and  elders  cannot.  Ministers,  and  especially 
home  missionaries,  are  generally  blessed  with  good 
appetites;  there  is  nothing  small  about  our  home 
missionaries  but  their  salaries.  5.  Presbyterian 
life  ami  growth  demand  division.  We  grow  by 
Presbyteries,  and  in  no  other  way.  It  is  the  vital 
point  in  our  system.  In  order  to  handle  our  home 
mission  work  successfully,  we  must  bo  close  to  it, 
not  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  To  oppose  division 


is  to  fight  extension,  it  is  to  oppose  Presbyteiiloi 
progress  and  power,  for  which  we  are  supposed  to 
exist  as  Presbyterians.  The  plan  presented  by  the 
committee,  as  per  map,  to  the  ftesbytery  and  which 
is  entirely  feasible,  was  as  follows:  First,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Los  Angeles — churches,  35;  ministers,  66: 
communicants,  4,358.  iSecond,  the  Presbytery  or 
Santa  Barbara— churches.  15;  ministers,  17;  commu¬ 
nicants,  781.  Third,  the  Presbytery  of  San  Bernar¬ 
dino— churches,  12;  ministers,  17;  communicants, 
1161.  Fourth,  the  Presbytery  of  ^n  Diego — chur¬ 
ches,  15;  minisiers,  14;  communicants,  1,487.  Geo- 
grapbiially  the  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles  would 
coincide  with  the  bonndarv  of  the  oounty  of  that, 
name,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  Azusa  and  Pomona 
churches,  which  would  be  given  to  the  Presbytery 
of  San  Bernardino,  covering  Riverside  and  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  counties.  The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  would  cover  Ventura  and  Santa  Baroara 
countie.s  and  the  Presbytery  of  San  Diego,  Orange 
and  San  Diego  counties.  (live  us  this  plan  or  its 
equivalent,  and  then  by  every  right  as  Presbyterians 
we  should  have  speedily  tbe  Svnod  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  with  Presbyteries,  4;  churches,  78;  ministei^^ 
100;  communicants,  7,708.  '  '* 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Colored  Evangeliz.\tion'.— Agreeably  to  the  ac* 
tion  of  tbe  Memphis  Assembly,  the  Rev.  O.  B. 
Wilson  has  been ,  employed  to  act  as  a  missionary 
among  the  colored  congregations  of  tbe  Southern 
Chur^.  He  began  in  mid-summer.  July  16,  and 
during  tbe  half-month  to  August  held  27  services, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  55  persons:  sermons 
preached,  23;  addresses,  4;  families  visited,  33;  per¬ 
sons  in  families,  156;  visits  made,  35;  families  hat-' 
ing  family  worship,  7;  families  with  a  Bible,  all  but 
one;  one  new  Sabbath-school  organized,  with  '40 
members;  schools  well  supplied  with  literature. 
In  one  church  be  found  efficiency  of  elders  and  dea¬ 
cons  “fair,  perhaps  better  than  average  even  among 
white  people.”  In  another  he  says  of  these  officers, 
“all  have  family  prayers.  All  have  a  good  report 
as  to  character  and  seem  willing  to  do  their  duty.” 
He  found  pastors  fairly  faithfuL  Plain  and  faith¬ 
ful  instruction  was  given  on  the  duties  of  officM* 
and  people,  and  on  Presbyterianism.  Four  persons 
were  received  into  the  church.  “One  recitation  of 
catechism;  a  whole  crop  of  children  getting  cate¬ 
chism.” 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

For  the  Present  Distress.— Bishop  Potter  of 
this  city  sent  to  tbe  clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  be  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Episcopal  churches  August 
30th,  the  following  prayer:  “O  Almighty  Lord,  who 
fashioiiest  the  hearts  of  men  and  considerest  all 
their  works,  grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  us  and  to  all 
the  people  of  this  land  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  Thy 
commandments;  that,  walking  only  in  Thy  fear,  we 
may.  under  Thy  mighty  protection,  continue  to 
dwell  in  righteousness  and  peace.  Defend  our  lib¬ 
erties,  preserve  our  unity,  save  us  from  dishonesty, 
lawlessuess  ami  violence,  from  discord  and  confu¬ 
sion,  from  pride  and  arrogancy,  and  from  every  evil- 
way.  (Continue  T’hy  goodness  to  us.  that  the  heri¬ 
tage  received  from  our  fathers  may  be  preserved  in 
our  time  and  transmitted  unimpaired  to  the  gener¬ 
ations  to  come;  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Saviour  and 
mighty  Deliverer  and  our  King  for  ever.  Grant 
this,  we  lieseech  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen.” 

Massachusetts.— It  is  interesting  to  learn  from 
the  annual  journal  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Mas-, 
sachusetts  that  tbe  number  of  communicants  has 
increased  about  one  thousand  over  last  year’s  report, 
when  they  numbered  34,020.  The  Boston  Transcript 
says;  “  There  are  more  clergymen  than  parishes  in 
the  diocese,  with  the  result  that  about  fifty  of  the 
ministers  are  not  in  active  parochial  work.  This  is 
an  old  complaint  in  the  Massachusetts  diocei^ 
where  the  increase  in  the  number  of  lay  readers  has 
much  to  do  with  lessening  the  prospects  of  the  un¬ 
employed  clergy.  Churches  or  parishes  during  the 
interval  of  a  vacancy  in  the  rectorship,  or  from  other 
causes,  have  been  known  to  obtain  the  help  of  the 
licensed  laity,  and  have  thereby  curtailed  expenses 
or  wiped  out  past  indebtedness,  the  expense  of  a 
lay  reader  beipg  only  about  one  fourth  of  that  of  an 
ordained  minister.” 


MBS.  LAUKA  S.  GAT. 

In  Memorlam  of  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Oar,  who  entered  into 
rest  Sund»y,  AukusC  W,  1896: 

**  But  there  Is  more  than  I  c»n  see. 

And  «hat  I  see  1  leave  unsaid. 

Nor  spe-k  it,  knowing  death  has  made 
His  darkness  besutiful  with  thee.” 

—  Tennyson’s  “In  Memorlam,”  LXXIV. 

The  call  came  clear;  . , 

It  was  Her  Saviour’s  voice. 

And  with  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

Hut  guided  by  tbe  morning  star 
Her  geu'le  spirit  tooK  its  night. 

Out  irom  ths  night 
Into  tbe  m  imlng  light: 

O  soriowing  heart,  rejoice  1 

The  call  came  clear; 

It  was  her  Pilot’s  voice. 

And  quickly  answering  to  His  call, 

8he  glided  peacefully  irom  ad 
ishe  held  on  earth  most  dear: 

To  be  at  rest. 

Upon  her  Saviour’s  breast. 

Believing  heart,  rejoice 

O  boatifle  face ! 

O  life  so  full  ot  grace;  o  ■ 

So  free  from  sin,  and  strife. 

For  thee.  Is  Victor’s  psalm,  *■  '' 

For  thee,  is  waving  palm. 

For  thee.  Is  endless  life.  G.  N.  R 
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Ttie  Breakfast  Cocoa 
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Walter  Baker 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUt> 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Raker  ScCo’s.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
MADE  AT  Dorchester, Mass.it  bears 
THEIR  trade  mark  U  BELLE  CHOCOLATIIRE 

ON  EVERY  CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

If  yoa  are  going  to  Tiait  the  miasion  rooma 
daring  vacation  time,  try  to  be  there  for  the 
daily  noon  prayer-meeting  at  qnarter  before 
one.  The  numbera  are  few,  chiefly  the  yonng 
women  employee,  one  of  whom  will  perbapa 
lead  the  meeting,  another  play  the  organ,  and 
others  take  part,  in  the  absence  of  moat  of 
the  oflScers.  But  you  aee  that  the  right  epirit 
is  there,  and  you  will  not  go  away  feeling 
that  the  fire  is  not  kept  alive  on  the  altar. 
Little  Bcrapa  of  missionary  newa  are  given, 
requeata  are  made  for  prayer,  inatancca  of 
oonaeorated  lives  are  told,  and  the  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteouaneaa  ia  atimulated  by 
atoriea  of  crowded  ohapela  in  heathen  towns 
and  aaorifloea  made  to  learn  the  way  of  life. 
It  ia  no  wonder  that  one  young  woman  who 
has  lately  oome  to  tbeofSoea  ahouldsay,  "Ob, 
you  don’t  know  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  ordinary  buaineaa  office.  We  ftel  snob 
a  different  atmoaphere  here ;  there  is  so  much 
system  in  all  the  work,  and  this  little  prayer 
meeting  brings  ns  together  as  nothing  else 
could  I” 

Another  pleasure  of  dropping  into  the  Mia- 
aion  House  is  the  chance  meetings  with  the 
misaionariee.  One  day  it  may  be  the  farewell 
meeting  to  the  Peraian  party  with  whom  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Speer  sailed.  Dr.  Labaree  led  it, 
and  beaidea  the  words  from  Mr.  Blackburn 
and  Mr.  Speer,  Dr.  Field  spoke  words  of  warm 
interest.  Mr.  Dulles  spoke  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  associated  in  work  with  the 
young  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Stebbins,  the  well 
known  evangelist,  sang. 

Another  day  one  might  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Touzeau,  returning  to  Columbia,  who  sailed 
from  New  York  August  22nd.  Before  taking 
this  furlough,  which  they  deferred  some  time 
on  account  of  the  needs  of  the  work,  they 
had  labored  faithfully  and  alone  at  the  sta 
tion  of  Medellin,  and  now  return  there. 

Another  day  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  came  in  to 
ask  some  practical  questions  about  travelling 
plans.  They  sail  the  middle  of  October  from 
the  Pacific  coast  for  China.  The  doctor  is 
eager  and  ready  for  his  work,  and  wants  to 
make  bis  medical  outfit  as  complete  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  labors  be  knows  await  him  in 
Canton. 

It  is  not  too  soon  for  us  to  begin  to  think 
about  the  Year  Book  for  1897,  and  for  any 
whose  interest  needs  stimulating  there  is  an 
admirable  little  leaflet  which  may  be  had  from 
any  of  the  headquarters  of  any  of  our 
Women’s  Boards,  telling  of  the  good  done  by 
the  Year  Book  from  the  missionary’s  stand 
point.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Traoy  of  India, 
and  she  tells  of  the  strength  that  came  to  her 
as  she  realized  one  morning  that  her  name 
would  that  day  be  on  many  lips  in  the  home 
land  in  prayer,  and  that  she  bad  a  right  to 
expect  a  blessing  that  very  day.  The  blessing 
came,  and  she  tells  bow  the  Gospel  message 
was  given  and  received  in  a  way  that  cannot 
fail  to  touch  hearts.  When  we  learn  bow  our 
missionaries  are  praying  for  os,  and  how  they 
are  depending  on  our  prayers,  it  seems  a 
shame  that  we  should  neglect  this  little  book, 
and  fail  to  circulate  it  and  make  it  reach  as 
many  aa  possible  of  the  large  class  of  uninter¬ 
ested  people.  For  ten  cents  it  gives  an 
amount  of  missionary  intelligence  and  daily 
atimnlus  to  effort  that  ought  to  keep  every 
one  of  us  alive  and  progressive  on  missionary 
lines. 

Another  leaflet  that  not  one  should  be  with¬ 
out  is  the  one  on  New  Work,  which  is  now 
ready  for  distribution  free  of  cost  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  mission  rooms.  This  tells  all  about 
the  new  atation  near  Angom,  Afiioa,  where 
work  is  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible 
among  the  interesting  Fang  people.  The  lan¬ 


guage  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  been  re 
duced  to  print,  so  the  Gospel  of  M«itthew, 
with  a  few  hymns,  cateobisin,  and  primer,  are 
prepared,  and  some  of  the  children  among  the 
tribe  can  read.  The  new  station  is  not  named, 
but  forty  three  villages  can  be  reached  from 
Angom  in  a  day  by  forest^or  canoe,  and  they 
average  700  in  population.  The^first  building 
put  up  will  be  a  bark  or;  bamboo  shelter, 
where  services  can  be  held,  and  a  beginning 
made,  while  the  house  on  wooden  posts  is  be 
ing’  built.  It  will  be  a  hard  and  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  work,  travelling  upjand  down  the  for 
ests  by  canoe  or  walking,  learning  to  know  the 
people  and  win  their  oonfidenoe]  and  gather 
them  into  the  meetings  to  teach  them  of  their 
unknown  Saviour,  We  hope  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Bannerman  will  be  able  to  return  to  take 
up  this  work,  for  which  they  are  so  well  fit¬ 
ted,  though  Mrs.  Bannerman’s  health  is  uot 
yet  thoroughly  established.  Earnest  prayer  is 
asked  for  these  valued^workers  and  for  all 
they  hope  to  do. 

A  new  departure  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
work  of  the  active  New  York  corps  is  the 
organization  of  The,  Tenth  Legion.  Taking  | 
their  name  from  CsBsar’s  invincible  Tenth 
Legion,  they  feel  that  tbey^have  work  to  do, 
and  invite  others  to  join.  It  is  composed  of 
those  who  are  willing' to  pledge  themselves  to 
give  one-tenth  to  the  Lord.  They  fee)  that 
something'’  more  is  needed  than  the  private 
pledge,  so  while  no  names  are  to  be  made 
public  in  any  way,  each  one  is  to  strive  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  will  make 
this  pledge,  and  so  enlarge  the  Legion  and  the 
numbers  of  regular  and  faithful  givers.  The 
systematic  giving  of^one-tentb  has  ’so  largely 
gone  out  of  practice,  that  this  movement  has 
a  wide  field  of  work  and  ought  to  mean  much 
in  training  a  future  set  of  givers  to  the  Lord. 
Certainly  no  one  who  has  tried  the  plan  of 
setting  aside  this  portion  has  ever  had^cause 
to  regret  it,  but  has  regarded  it  even  in  these 
bard  times'as  money  put  out  to  the  best  in¬ 
terest,  to  Him  who  promisee  as'  His  return, 
"Good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken 
together  and  running  over." 

COI.I.KGE  KECORD. 

Coe  College  of  Cedar  Rapide,  Iowa,  Dr. 
James  Marshall,  President,  will  open  for  the 
registration  of  students,  Tuesday,  September 
15th.  The  full  corps  of  teachers  will  be  pres 
ent,  and  the  institution,  as  heretofore,  will  be 
first  class  in  rank,  in  the  number  of  chairs  of 
instruction,  and  in  the  excellence  of  the 
work,  every  department  being  fully  equipped 
with  apparatus  and  facilities  for  the  best  col¬ 
lege  work.  Expenses  are  very  reasonable.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  students  enter  Septem¬ 
ber  15tb.  so  as  to  begin  work  promptly  on 
the  day  following. 

Feed  Them  Properlj- 

and  carefully;  reduce  the  palufully  large  peiceutege  of 
iufant  mortality.  Take  uo  chances  and  make  no  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  very  important  matter.  The  G-ail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  has  saved  thousands  of 
little  lives. 


A  FITTINH  CLl.nAX  TO  A  CUE\T  CAREER. 

Dr.  Rubsrl  Hunter  of  117  West  Forty  fifth 
Street,  New  York,  the  renowneJ  specialist  for 
the  treatment  of  lung  diseases,  has  just  cele¬ 
brated  the  advent  of  his  fiftieth  year  in  the 
successful  treatment  of  consumption  by  the 
formal  opening  of  his  new  and  gorgeously 
equipped  sanitarium,  "Hunterston,”  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  bis  patients.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  Nether  wood,  N.  J.,  on  the  Jersey  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad.  The  cost  of  completing  this 
magnificent  paradise  for  the  patients  was  over 
$300,000.  The  Doctor,  however,  who  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  alert  for  the  comfort  and  security 
of  bis  patients,  expressed  no  hesitancy  at  the 
vast  amount  expended  for  their  benefit.  An 
exceedingly  pleasant  hour  was  enjoyed  by 
the  writer  who,  in  company  with  the  Doctor, 
explored  "Hunterston”  and  marvelled  at  the 
multifold  magnificence  of  its  building  and  the 
natural  beauties  of  its  grounds. 

In  appointment  it  is  the  acme  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  It  is  amply  furnished  with 
private  baths,  elevators,  electric  btlls,  bowl¬ 
ing  alleys,  billiards,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  the 
purest  water  being  an  essential  feature.  The 
rooms  are  all  large,  with  very  high  ceilings, 
many  of  them  en  mite,  with  bath  and  other 
conveniences.  In  connection  with  the  Sani¬ 
tarium  is  a  long  distance  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  and  a  oommodious  stable  and  livery. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  brick,  has  tiled  floors, 
broad  piazzas  and  balconies,  and  affords  a 
splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  in 
eluding  the  Orange  Mountains,  which  are 
covered  with  forests  and  traversed  by  mag¬ 
nificent  macadamized  roads  It  is  situated  at 
a  high  elevation.  The  climate  is  dry,  health¬ 
ful,  and  invigorating,  and  absolutely  free 
from  mosquitoes  and  malarial  tendencies. 
The  sanitarium  is  three  minutes’  walk  from 
Netherwood  station  and  but  forty  five  minutes 
from  the  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  New  York, 
over  the  Jersey  Central. 

The  increased  amount  of  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  this  action  of  the  Doctor’s  will 
readily  be  comprehended  by  bis  patients,  who 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  remain  under  the 
strict  surveillance  of  the  Doctor  while  under 
treatment. 

In  the  inaugural  of  "Hunterston”  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter  has  realized  the  fondest  hopes  of  his  ambi 
tion  in  being  enabled  to  establish  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  success  he  has  made  and  to 
further  the  blessings  which  for  fifty  years  he 
has  conferred  to  consumptives. 


FLORIDA. 

The  coming  season  has  in  store  for  all 
Florida  travelers  a  most  elegant  Pullman 
Vestibuled  Limited  Service  between  New 
York  and  Jacksonville,  St.  AugustiDe,  and 
Tampa,  via  the  Southern  Railway,  Piedmont 
Air,  the  New  York  and  Florida  Short  Line. 
The  new  route,  since  its  opening  two  years 
ago,  has  fast  gained  in  popularity,  and  to  day 
offers  the  most  superb  service  between  New 
York  and  Florida.  Double  daily  limited  fast 
trains  are  run  the  year  round.  On  account 
of  quick  and  prompt  service  is  awarded  the 
main  service  by  the  Government  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  United  States  Fast  Mail.  De¬ 
scriptive  literature  on  Florida,  or  any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  South  are  furnished 
upon  application  to  General  Eastern  Office,  271 
Broadway,  New  York. 


September  8,  1888. 
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IF  YOU  DON’T  KNOW,  ask  the  prac 
deal,  responsible  painter  —  ask  anyone 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  —  and  he 
will  tell  you  to  use  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They  make  the  best  and 
most  durable  paint.  To  be  sure  of  getting 

Pure  hite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
For  colors  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  No  trouble 
to  make  or  match  a  shade. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


MBS.  BTBON  SVNDEBLAND. 

Elizabeth  Mary  Tomlinaon  Sunderland,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Sunderland  of  Washington, 
D.  0. ,  went  home  on  the  7th  of  August,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  her  here  many  sorrowing  hearts. 
One  of  the  sweetest  souls  with  which  a  loving 
Father  ever  blessed  and  brightened  our  world, 
left  It  when  Mrs.  Sunderland  went  away. 
To  a  wide  circle  of  friends  the  mention  of  her 
name  will  bring  a  loving  memory,  for  she  was 
a  woman  who  made  a  vivid  impression  upon 
all  who  knew  her.  Her  wide  culture,  her  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  the  whole  range  of  life,  and 
especially  in  her  friends  and  their  interest, 
her  earnest  sincerity,  her  brilliant  and  spark¬ 
ling  conversation,  combined  with  the  charm 
of  her  appearance,  with  her  soft,  white  hair 
and  delicate  color,  made  ber’s  a  peculiarly  at¬ 
tractive  personality.  And  with  it  all  no  one 
could  know  Mrs.  Sunderland  without  feeling 
the  influence  of  a  deeply  spiritual  nature. 
She  had  gone  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
human  suffering  when  her  only  son  and  her 
beautiful  and  gifted  daughter  were  taken 
from  her,  but  the  way  in  which  she  bore  her 
sorrow  was  a  lesson  to  all  who  knew  her. 

Although  for  the  more  than  forty  years  of 
Dr.  Sunderland’s  pastorate  of  the  First  Pres 
byterian  Church  in  Washington,  his  wife  had 
been  actively  interested  in  all  forms  of  church 
work,  she  yet  always  shrank  from  taking  any 
public  part  even  in  gatherings  of  women.  In 
these  days,  when  women  strive  so  earnestly, 
and  often  so  acceptably,  to  carry  forward 
Cbrist’a  work,  many  positions  of  prominent 
usefulness  were  urged  upon  Mrs.  Sunderland. 
These  she  uniformly  declined,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  for  her  to  do  otherwise.  But  none 
the  less,  by  prayer  and  thought,  by  gifts  and 
by  faithful  and  appreciative  attendance  upon 
all  such  gatherings,  did  she  use  her  great  in 
fluence  in  advancing  the  kingdom  upon  earth. 

She  bore  with  gentle  patience  and  courage 
months  of  weary  suffering,  and  then  she  died. 
She  died,  but  she  left  that  behind  her  which 
will  not  die,  the  memory  of  a  sweet  and  holy 
life,  a  life  to  which  heaven  will  be  no  startling 
change,  for  it  was  lived  in  the  heavenly  spirit 
here.  From  the  quiet  of  her  daughter’s  home 
in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains,  her  weary 
spirit  took  its  flight,  we  know  not  yet  bow 
gladly,  to  the  eternal  home  among  the  ever¬ 
lasting  hills.  We  think  of  her  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  sunshine,  in  the  "sweet  flelds  beyond  the 
swelling  flood,”  we  think  of  the  rapture  of 
reunion  with  those  who  have  gone  before  her 
there.  We  think  of  the  blessed  band  which 
gave  the  damsel  again  to  her  mother,  and  we 
cannot  say  she  is  dead.  We  can  only  say, 
“Forever  with  the  Lord !” 


DEATH  OF  A  DISTINGUISHED  TEACHEB. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Vrooman  Veeder,  D.  D., 
died  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  11th.  He  was 
bom  at  Rotterdam,  N.  Y. ,  June  28,  1826, 
graduated  from  U  nion  College,  1846 ;  teacher, 
1846-66 ;  studied  theology  at  the  Western  The 
ologioal  Seminary ;  licensed  April,  1867,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  now  Pittsburgh,  and 
ordained  in  the  same  year.  After  reaching 
California,  he  spent  a  short  time  in  Sacra 
mento,  and  thence  went  to  Napa  to  the  pas 
torate  of  the  Presbyterian  church  there,  where 
also  he  married  Amelia  Woodruff  Jacks,  Jan- 


How  to  Disinfect. 

We  desire  to  mail  you  free,  a  valuable 
illustrated  book  prepared  at  great  expense. 
Simple  directions  on  disinfecting  in  cases 
of  contagious  diseases  and  in  everyd^  life 
-—sinks,  sewers,  etc.  Send  your  address. 
•  •*"Sanitas’’Co.Ldn«»West55tliSt.,N.Y. 


uary  9,  1861.  He  was  Principal  of  the  City 
College,  San  Francisco,  several  years,  was 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
Philadelphia  in  1870,  and'  received  at  that 
time  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union  College. 
In  April,  1871,  he  went  to  Japan  by  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  Government,  as  Professor 
of  Physios  in  the  Imperial  University  at 
Tokio,  and  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  He  was 
decorated  by  the  Emperor  with  the  order  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  an  honor  conferred  rarely, 
and  only  on  those  distinguished  for  faithful 
services. 

He  returned  to  California  in  the  fall  of  1878, 
via  Asia  and  Europe,  and  in  May,  1880,  went 
with  his  family  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Western  University.  In  1882  he  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astron 
omy  at  Lake  Forest  University,  111.  Thence 
he  went  again  to  Pittsburgh  for  one  year ; 
thence  to  Southern  California  in  the  fall  of 
1887,  and  spent  two  years,  assisting  Prof. 
Gamble  in  bis  academy  at  San  Mateo. 

A  stroke  of  paralysis  disabled  him  partially 
in  February,  1890.  He  then  went  to  San  Fran- 
oisoo,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Berkeley,  his 
health  gradually  declining  till  his  death. 


ARIZONA  MATTERS. 

Florence.  Arizona,  Aug.  25, 1886. 

Dear  Dr,  Field:— 1  have  read  with  deep  in¬ 
terest  the  article  of  “H.  £.  B.”— as  I  always 
do— in  The  Evangelist  of  August  20th,  and  I 
have  two  objects  in  view  in  replying.  The 
first  is,  to  correct  three  paragraphs,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  mountains  of  Arizona  are  verita¬ 
ble  silver  mountains.  ”  The  writer— not  H.  E. 
B.— has  made  a  mistake.  There  are  moK6 
mountains  in  Arizona  that  contain  gold  than 
silver,  and  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities, 
and  since  the  fall  in  silver,  the  gold  mines 
are  being  worked. 

Again,  “This”  (the  Tucson  Indian  School) 
“is  the  Presbyterian  pioneer  in  Indian  work,” 
etc.  It  is  the  pioneer /or  our  Church,  but 
our  dear  brother,  Charles  H.  Cook,  started 
the  first  school  for  the  Pimas  under  a  oom- 
mission  from  Government  in  January,  1871, 
and  taught  it  seven  years,  and  the  parents 
of  most  of  the  children  at  the  Tucson  school 
received  their  first  education,  both  secular 
and  religious,  from  Brother  Cook. 

Again,  “Mr.  Billman  and  Mr.  Cook  now 
rejoice  in  two  native  helpers,  Carl  Shurtz  and 
Edward  Jackson.”  Brother  Cook  especially 
rejoices  in  having  these  helpers,  the  former 
at  Blaokwater,  twelve  miles  east  of  the  Pima 


Agency  at  Saoaton,  where  he  resides,  and 
where  there  is  a  large  Government  Indian 
School,  and  the  latter,  Edward  Jackson, 
thirty  two  miles  loest,  at  Gila  Crossing, 
where  we  have  a  good  chapel,  manse  of  four 
rooms,  and  a  house  (ell  adobes)  of  one  room 
for  Edward  and  his  family. 

The  real  object  which  I  have  in  view  in 
writing  is  in  regard  to  this  Gila  Crossing 
branch  of  Brother  Cook’s  church.  He  has 
been  trying  to  seonre  a  missionary  for  this 
church  for  two  or  more  years,  but  the  Home 
Mission  Board  oould  take  op  no  new  work. 
He  is  overworked,  and  greatly  needs  a  white 
minister  to  oooopy  the  manse,  learn  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Jackson,  and  do  the  same  work  that 
he  has  been  doing  for  more  than  twenty  five 
years  at  Sacaton.  We  have  found  the  man, 
and  a  generous  lady  has  paid  his  salary  for 
the  first  quarter.  We  now  ask  if,  as  these 
lines  shall  pass  under  the  eye  of  others  of  the 
Lord’s  almoners,  are  there  three  others  who 
are  willing  to  assume  each  8260  for  the  rest  of 
the  year?  Will  you  likewise  send  this  amount 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee,  No.  166  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  T 
Or  are  there  those  individuals  or  churches 
whose  combined  contributions  (not  a  nickel 
of  which  shall  detract  from  the  contribution 
they  would  make  to  the  Home  Mission  Board 
annually)  will  aggregate  the  |760  needed,  and 
thus  relieve  the  Board  and  gladden  the  heart 
of  our  dear,  patient,  plodding  Brother  Cook? 
Who  will  respond?  In  what  I  have  said 
above,  in  regard  to  Brother  Billman  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Brother  Cook,  permit  me  to 
add,  all  honor  is  due  to  Brother  Billman  for 
the  noble  work  he  did  for  seven  years  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Indian  School  at  Tuc¬ 
son  in  rearing  those  buildings  and  starting  so 
many  Indian  children  on  the  road  to  manly 
education  and  Christian  obaraoter,  neverthe¬ 
less,  while  he  has  done  so  well  (though  for 
the  past  year  the  President  of  the  Universitj 
of  Arizona,  having  resigned  his  former  office), 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  man  who  has  given 
his  life  to  the  work  of  leading  the  parents  of 
those  Pima  Indians  to  Christ  and  preparing 
their  children  to  be  fitted  for  this  Indian 
school?  “Not  that  I  love  Caesar  less,  but  that 
I  love  Rome  more.”  It  is  because  Brother 
Billman  succeeded  so  well  and  exhibited  such 
financial  and  executive  ability  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  school  at  Tuoson,  that 
Governor  Hughes  chose  him  as  Chauoellor  and 
President  of  the  University.  All  glory  to  God 
for  the  work  He  has  wrought  through  both 
these  dear  servants  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Stated  Clbbk. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

Chocolatk  Parfait.  —Beat  in  a  saaoepan 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  add  three  table 
spoonfnls  of  sugar  syrup.  Cook  over  a  slow 
fire,  stirring  constantly,  until  it  makes  a  thick 
coating  on  the  spoon  Turn  it  into  a  bowl, 
add  two  ounces  of  melted,  unsweetened  chooo 
late,  and  beat  until  it  is  cold  and  light.  Now 
stir  in  lightly  a  pint  of  oream  whipped  to  a 
stiff  froth.  Pack  in  ice  and  salt  for  four  hours 
before  serving. 

Koumiss.  —To  one  pint  of  milk  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  The  milk  should  be 
oool  and  fresh.  After  adding  tbe  sugar, 
shake  thoroughly  in  a  bottle,  and  then  add 
one  sixth  of  a  compressed  yeast-oake,  and, 
tightly  corking  the  bottle,  stand  in  a  warm 
place,  or  in  a  water  bath  of  100  degrees,  for 
eight  or  ten  hours,  then  place  where  it  is 
oool,  or  better,  on  ice,  and  use  as  needed.  As 
much  may  be  made  as  one  has  bottles  for  in 
this  way.  It  will  be  most  palatable  when 
fermentation  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  too  long. 

Scalloped  Fish.— Skin  and  cut  into  small 
pieors  a  cod  or  haddock,  and  lay  in  a  deep 
earthen  dish.  Dredge  in  about  half  a  cup  of 
flour,  one  spoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of 
pepper.  Cut  about  two  spoonfuls  of  butter 
into  small  pieces  and  strew  in.  Cover  the 
whole  with  new  milk,  and  bake  forty  minutes. 

Watermelon  Juice  —  A  South  American 
woman  is  quoted  as  saying  that  some  time 
ago,  in  the  absence  of  water,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  dearth  at  tbe  time,  she  washed 
her  face  with  some  of  the  juice  of  a  water 
melon.  The  result  was  so  soothing  that  she 
repeatedly  washed  her  face  in  this  manner. 

Pineapple  Pudding.- Beat  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  grate  half  a  pound  of  pineapple,  add  to 
it  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  cream ;  mix 
all  together,  and  stir  over  the  Are  until  thick, 
then  place  on  ice.  When  cold,  add  half  a 
pint  of  whipped  cream  and  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs. 

Plum  Butter.— Boil  tbe  plums  with  as  little 
water  as  possible  until  soft;  rub  through  a 
colander,  and  to  every  flve  pounds  of  pulp 
add  two  and  one  half  pounds  of  sugar,  a  tea 
spoonful  of  cider  vinegar,  and  a  level  tea 
spoonful  each  of  ground  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
^il  one  half  hout,  stirring  steadily,  and  seal 
boiling  hot. 

Cornstarch  Pudding.— One  pint  rich  milk, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  moistened 
with  a  little  of  tbe  milk,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  two  eggs,  well  beaten ;  beat  tbe 
milk  to  near  boiling ;  add  one  b^lf  teaspoon 
ful  of  salt,  tbe  sugar,  then  tbe  dissolved  corn¬ 
starch  ;  stir  constantly;  when  unifornly 
sipootb  add  the  eggs  and  let  boil  two  minutes; 
pUnr  into  mould  to  cool.  When  turoed  out  for 
t^le,  pour  over  it  some  crushed  fruit.  Pre 
pftre  this  by  crushing  a  box  of  blackberries 
01^  other  fruit  with  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of 
powdered  sugar  and  three  tablespaonfuls  of 
water;  stir  well;  allow  to  stand  one  boor. 

Steamed  Spring  Chicken.— Take  a  balf- 
grown  chicken,  split  up  tbe  back,  rub  with 
salt  and  pepper,  place  in  a  steamer  and  ^eam 
one  hour.  Prepare  a  sauce  of  one  pint  o^ 
cream,  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  six  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour,  a  tablespoonful  of  oornstarob 
and  butter  each,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
few  drops  of  extract  of  oelqry.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  let  boil  one  minute,  akld  ^ur  over  the 
obioken. 

Peach  and  Rice  Pudding  —Wash  h«lf  a 
cop  of  rice  and  soak  for  an  hour  or  more  in 
water  enough  to  cover  it.  Pot  two  and  one- 


Pale  and  Thin 


people  get  vigorous 
increase  in  weight 
from 


A  Perfect  Food, 

Tonic  and  Restorative. 

It  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most  nour¬ 
ishing  elements  of  meat,  prepared  for  the 
nutriment  and  stimulus  of  weak  systems. 
May  be  taken  dry,  or  in  milk,  water,  etc. 
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half  cups  of  milk  over  the  lire  in  a  double 
boiler.  Drain  tbe  water  from  the  rice  and 
pot  the  rice  with  the  milk ;  add  a  saltspoonfol 
of  salt  and'cook  slowly  two  boors  without 
stirring  Select  one  dozen  large  peaches, 
peel,  out  them  in  halves,  and  lay  in  cold 
water  to  prevent  their  turning  dark.  Make  a 
syrup  of  one  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar  and 
an  equal  amount  of  water ;  put  the  prepared 
peaches  in  tbe  syrup  and  let  them  just  sim 
mer  for  flfteen  minutes.  Then  take  up  tbe 
rice  and  arrange  one  half  of  it  in  a  mound  on 
a  hot  dish  Over  the  rice  put  half  of  the 
peaches  If  any  of  tbe  halves  are  broken,  use 
them  on  this  layer.  Cover  these  with  the 
remaining  half  of  rice,  and  arrange  the 
peaches  that  are  left  prettily  over  tbe  topr 
then  pour  the  remainder  of  the  syrup  ove, 
the  pudding,  and  serve. 


liine  and  Precept. 

Thank  God  every  morning  when  you  get 
up  that  you  have  something  to  do  that  day 
which  must  be  done  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  Being  forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do 
your  beet,  will  breed  in  you  temperance,  self 
control  diligenoe,  strength  of  will,  content, 
and  a  hundred  virtuea  which  the  idle  will 
never  know.— Charles  Kingsley. 

Governor  WlWam  E.  Ruseell  of  Maseaohu- 
setts  who  died  recently  at  tbe  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  but  had  in  that  short  life  been  Mayor 
of  his  city  and  Governor  of  his  State,  and  bad 
gained  national  fame,  early  began  to  think 
and  act  right.  As  a  school- boy,  when  boat¬ 
ing  with  flve  companions,  bis  craft  was  over¬ 
turned,  and, he  swam  a  mile  to  shore.  Asked 
by  bis  mother  about  bis  struggle  to  reach 
land,  he  said.  "I  thought  oryou,  prayed  to 
God,  and  kept  my  arms  and  legs  in  stroke.  ”— 
Harper’s  Round  Table. 

The  gold  stapdaid  alone  will  never  cure  our 
ills,  nor  will  a  monetary  standard  of  gold  and 
silver.  He  who  looks  to  either  as  tbe  flnal 
solution  of  our  national  and  social  unrest,  is 
as  the  man  who  built  his  bouse  upon  the 
sand.  The  need  of  our  country  is  not  money ; 
we  are  the  wealthiest  nation  in  tbe  world. 
Nor  is  our  need  legislation.  We  have  been 
legislated  to  death.  The  present  suffering  of 
the  world  will  be  permanently  relieved  only 
as  we  get  back  to  faith  in  God  and  rid  ourselves 
of  our  moral  leprosy. — Rev.  George  Whitfield 
Mead. 

I  am  coming  to  that  stage  of  my  pilgrimage 
that  is  witbia  sight  of  tbe  river  of  death,  and 
I  feel  that  now  I  must  have  all  in  readiness 
day  and  night  for  tbe  messenger  of  tbe  King 
I  have  sometimes  in  my  sleep  strange  percep¬ 
tions  of  a  vivid  spiritual  life  near  to  and  with 
Christ  and  multitudes  cf  holy  ones,  and  the 
joy  of  it  is  like  no  other  joy;  it  cannot  be 
told  in  tbe  language  of  the  world.  What 
I  have,  then.  I  koow  with  absolute  certainty; 
yet  it  is  so  unlike  and  above  anything  we  con 
ceive  of  in  this  world,  that  it  is  diffloult  to 
put  it  into  words  The  inconceivable  loveli 
ness  of  Christ!  It  seems  that  about  Him 
there  is  a  sphere  where  the  enthusiasm  of  love 
is  the  calm  habit  of  tbe  soul ;  that  without 
words,  without  the  necessity  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  affection,  heart  beats  to  heart,  soul 
answers  soul,  we  respond  to  tbe  infinite  love, 
and  we  feel  His  answer  in  us,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  words  — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  wriUen  in  1887,  as  quoted 
in  The  Congregationalist. 


the  pearl. 

The  pearl  is  the  one  gem  that  comes  to  us  perfect 
from  the  hand  of  nature,  and  to  this  its  great  an¬ 
tiquity  as  a  gem  is  largely  due.  Precious  stones 
whose  beauty  and  brilliance  depend  on  polishing 
and  cutting  would  naturally  be  discovered  and  util¬ 
ized  later.  The  discovery  of  the  diamond,  for  in 
stance,  probably  dates  within  historic  times.  Though 
known  earlier,  it  was  not  generally  included  among 
tbe  gem  treasures  of  royalty  even  as  late  as  the  sev 
enth  century.  The  modem  cutting  of  diamonds  in 
regular  facets  was  invented  as  recently  as  1456.  In 
deed,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  pearl  was  tbe  first 
gem  known  and  treasured  by  prehistoric  man — 
since  the  search  for  food  must  have  been  the  first 
occupation  of  the  earliest  of  the  race,  and  the  shin¬ 
ing  pearl  would  thus  have  been  discovered  in  river 
mussels,  if  not  in  marine  oysters.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Old  Testan^ent  and  the  ancient  written  histories 
allude  to  pearls,  and  that  remoter  evidence  is  found 
in  the  tombs  and  excavated  cities  of  still  earlier 
eras.  The  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians 
held  the  pearl  In  an  esteem  verging  on  reverence. 


Perfect  Medical  and 
Surgical  Institute 

SteabevSkDitkriuiD 

HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y. 

Where  every  agent  and  appliance  ap¬ 
proved  by  modem  science  is  at  the 
command  of  the  combined  skill  and 
experience  of  a  surgical  and  medical 
corps  as  successful  in  their  practice  as 
they  are  eminent  in  their  profession. 

Every  form  of  Electrical  and  Hy- 
driatic  treatment,  Mass^e,  Physical  ^ 

Culture,  etc.,  given  by  professional  |L 

attendants;  Medicines  when  necessary.  ^ 

No  hobbies;  uo  pet  theories;  t 

no  miracles;  strictly  scien-  T 

tihe.  One  aim  only;  to  restore  the  fs 

patient  to  health  as  rapidly  as  po^Ue.  |L 

SEPARATE  surgery  department;  ^ 

the  most  intricate  cases  treated.  c 

Booklet  on  application  to  Sup't,  a 

Dr.  J.  E.  WALKER,  f 

Homellsville,  N.Y. 


From  a  mass  of  indisputable  testimony 
that  is  constantly  increasing  we  have 
selected  and  indexed  250  letters  from 
users  that  should  convince  reasoning 
people  that  disease  is  cured  without 
medicine  and  oftentimes  when  medicine 
has  failed  by 


For  3  months  price  ^  |  ^ 
reduced  from  $25  to  ^  1 U 

An  illustrated  booklet  of  112  pages  gives  the  com¬ 
plete  theory  of  the  treatment  and  tbe  above  letters. 
If  you  would  like  one,  we  will  mail  it  to  you  with¬ 
out  charge.  _ 


Elrrtrolibrstion  Co.,  1122  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
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Specially  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb' 
iltlee  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King's 
BvU),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Const!- 
tatioiud  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regnlating  its  periodic  coarse. 

None  genuine  nnleea  signed  “  BLANCARD.” 
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The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  ir  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desii* 
ible  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
zhapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  nr 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

f'  .  •  .  I  Ot  i:  ,1.  , 

-  Th^  Evansreiistff 

1M  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yerk 
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FROM  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Edinburgh,  Not.  SO,  1825.— I  have  all  my  life  re¬ 
gretted  that  I  did  not  keep  a  regular  journal.  I 
have  myself  lost  recollection  of  much  that  was  in¬ 
teresting,  and  I  have  deprived  my  family  and  the 
public  of  some  curious  information  by  not  carrying 
this  resolution  into  eflfect.  I  have  bethought  me, 
on  seeing  lately  some  volumes  of  Byron's  notes,  that 
he,  probably,  had  hit  upon  the  right  way  of  keeping 
such  a  memorandum-book  by  throwing  aside  all 
pretence  of  regularity  and  order,  and  marking  down 
events  just  as  they  occurred  to  recollection.  I  will 
try  this  plan,  and  behold  I  have  a  handsome  locked 
volume,  such  as  might  serve  for  a  lady’s  album. 
Nota  bene. — John  Lockhart  and  Anne  and  I  are  to 
raise  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  albums.  It  is 
a  most  troublesome  shape  of  mendicity.  “Sir,  your 
autograph,  a  line  of  poetry,  or  a  prose  sentence!” 
Among  all  the  sprawling  sonnets  and  blotted  trum¬ 
pery  that  dishonor  these  miscellanies,  a  man  must 
have  a  good  stomach  that  can  swallow  this  bothera¬ 
tion  as  a  compliment.  .  .  . 

I  was  in  Ireland  last  summer,  and  had  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  time.  It  cost  me  upwards  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  including  the  one  hundred  pounds  left  with 
Walter  and  Jane,  for  we  travelled  a  large  party  and 
in  style.  There  is  much  less  exaggerated  about  the 
Irish  than  is  to  be  expected.  Their  poverty  is  not 
exaggerated;  it  is  on  the  extreme  verge  of  human 
misery;  their  cottages  would  scarce  serve  for  pig 
styes,  even  in  Scotland,  and  their  rags  seem  the  very 
refuse  of  a  rag  shop.  You  are  constantly  fearing 
that  some  knot  or  loop  will  give,  and  place  the  in¬ 
dividual  before  you  in  all  the  native  simplicity  of 
Paradise.  Then  for  their  food  they  have  only  pota¬ 
toes,  and  too  few  of  them.  Yet  the  men  look  stout 
and  healthy,  the  women  buxom  and  well  colored. 

Nov  21.— I  am  enamoured  of  my  journal.  I  wish 
the  zeal  may  last.  Once  more  of  Ireland.  There  is 
perpetual  kindness  in  the  Irish  cabin.  Buttermilk, 
potatoes,  a  stool,  is  offered ;  or  a  stone  is  rolled,  that 
your  honor  may  sit  down  and  be  out  of  the  smoke, 
and  those  who  beg  everywhere  else  seem  desirous  to 
exercise  free  hospitality  in  their  own  houses.  Their 
natural  disposition  is  turned  to  gaiety  and  happi¬ 
ness.  While  a  Scotchman  is  thinking  of  term-day, 

.  .  .  while  an  Englishman  is  “grumbling”  because 
his  muffin  is  not  well  toasted,  Pat’s  mind  is  always 
turned  to  fun  and  ridicule.  They  are  terribly  ex¬ 
citable,  to  be  sure,  and  will  murther  you  on  slight 
suspicion,  and  find  out  on  the  next  day  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake,  and  that  it  was  not  yourself  they 
meant  to  kill,  at  all  at  all. 

Nov.  22.— I  saw  Moore  (for  the  first  time  I  may 
say)  this  season.  We  had  indeed  met  in  public 
twenty  years  ago.  There  is  a  manly  frankness  and 
perfect  ease  and  good  breeding  about  him  which  is 
delightful.  Not  the  least  touch  of  the  poet  or  the 
pedant.  A  little,  a  very  little  man.  .  .  .  Moore 
has,  I  think,  been  ill-treated  about  Byron’s  memoirs; 
he  surrendered  them  to  the  family  (Lord  Byron’s 
executors)  and  thus  lost  £2000,  which  he  had  raised 
upon  them  at  a  most  distressing  moment  of  his  life. 
...  It  would  be  a  delightful  addition  to  life  if 
T.  M.  had  a  cottage  within  two  miles  of  one.* 

Nov.  23.— On  comparing  notes  with  Moore  I  was 
confirmed  in  one  or  two  points  which  I  had  always 
laid  down  in  considering  poor  Byron.  One  was  that 
he  was  apt  to  be  very  suspicious,  and  a  plain  down 
right  steadiness  of  manner  was  the  true  mode  to 
maintain  his  good  opinion.  Will  Rose  told  me  that 
once  while  sitting  with  Byron,  he  fixed  insensibly 
his  eyes  on  his  feet,  one  of  which,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  deformed.  Looking  np  suddenly  he  saw 
Byron  regarding  him  with  a  look  of  concentrated 
and  deep  displeasure,  which  wore  off  when  he  saw 
no  consciousness  or  embarrassment  on  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  Rose.  Murray  afterward  explained  this  by 
telling  Rose  that  Lord  Byron  was  very  jealous  of 
having  this  personal  imperfection  noticed  or  alluded 
to.  In  another  point  Moore  confirmed  my  personal 
opinion,  namely,  that  Byron  loved  mischief  making. 
Another  of  Byron’s  peculiarities  was  the  love  of 
mystifying.  There  was  no  knowing  how  much  or 
how  little  to  believe  of  his  narratives.  .  .  He  loved 
to  be  thought  awful,  mysterious  and  gloomy.  I 
believe  the  whole  to  be  the  creation  and  sport  of  a 
wild  and  powerful  fancy.  ...  he  crammed  people. 


A  Sanitarium  and  Winter  Home 

for  the  cure  of  G)nsumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
and  all  afflictions  of  the  breathing  organs,  by 
Antiseptic  Air  Inhalaticm. 


It  is  under  the  sole  medical  direction  of  Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  of  117  West  45th 
Street,  New  York,  who  for  over  forty  years  has  made  diseases  of  the  breathing  organa 
a  specialty.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  and  successfully  apply  Inhalation  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  arrest  and  cure  of  Consumption,  and  has  attained  world  wide  reputation 
by  his  success.  A  host  of  grateful  witnesses  proclaim  the  cure  of  their  cases  by 
Dr.  Hunter  8  treatment. 

The  Sanitarium  is  situated  at  Netherwood,  New  Jersey,  in  a  beai^tifnl  country 
surrounded  by  lovely  drives,  charming  scenery,  and  every  requisite  for  the  restoration 
of  health.  It  was  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  over  1800,000. 

All  patients  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  as  to  treatment 
ar.d  care,  assisted  by  the  following  physicians  composing  the  medical  staff : 


James  John  Hunter,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 
Edwin  William  Hunter,  M.D.,  Cormilting  Physician. 
E.  W.  Ware,  M.D.,  Chemist. 


For  pamphlet  explaining  treatment,  terms,  and  all  particulars,  apply  to 

Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  ST.  DENIS 


as  it  is  termed,  about  duels,  etc  ,  which  never  ex¬ 
isted  or  were  much  exaggerated.  What  I  liked 
about  Byron,  beside  his  boundless  geoius,  was  his 
generosity  of  spirit  as  well  as  purse,  and  his  utter 
contempt  of  all  the  affectations  of  literature. 

Abbotsford  begins  to  be  haunted  by  too  much 
company  of  every  kind,  but  especialiy  foreigners.  I 
do  not  like  them.  I  hate  fine  waistcoats  and  breast¬ 
pins  upon  dirty  shirts.  I  detest  the  impudence  that 
pays  a  stranger  compliments,  and  harangues  about 
his  works  in  the  author’s  house,  which  is  usually 
ill-breeding. 

Mrs.  Coutts ,  with  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  called. 
When  at  Abbotsford  his  suit  throve  but  coldly. 
She  made  me,  I  believe,  her  confidant  in  sincerity. 
She  had  refused  him  twice  and  decidedly.  He  was 
merely  on  the  footing  of  friendship.  I  urged  it  was 
akin  to  love.  She  allowed  she  might  marry  the 
Duke,  only  she  had  at  present  not  the  least  intention 
that  way.  .  .  I  have  always  found  her  a  friendly 
woman,  without  either  affectation  or  insolence  in 
the  display  of  her  wealth,  and  most  willing  to  do 
good.  .  .  If  the  Duke  marries  her  he  insures  an  im¬ 
mense  fortune;  if  she  marries  him,  she  has  the  first 
rank.  If  he  marries  a  woman  older  than  himself  by 
twenty  years,  she  marries  a  man  younger  in  wit  by 
twenty  degrees.  .  .  The  disparity  of  ages  concerns 
no  one  but  themselves;  so  they  have  my  consent  to 
marry,  if  they  can  get  each  other’s. 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 


NEW  YORK, 


Opposite  Grace  Church, 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


“There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita 
ble  treatment  at  the  8t.  Denis  which  is  rarelv  met  srith 
in  a  pnblic  house,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  you  turn  your  face  toward  New  York.” 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 

Addressiju  ns,  always  use  the  name  Walter. 

The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by 

There  is  only  one  Walter. . 

smm  won  iiiiiCSTaATun  oATALOoua. 


Send  for  Book  on  Treatmeat. 
Description  of  ganatorinas,  aad 


CANCER 


Terms. 

Address 

Drs.  W.E.  BROWN  *  SON, 
NoBTH  Adams,  Mass. 


SANATORIUM 


•  ‘  I  parted  from  Scott,”  says  Moore,  “with  the  feeling 
that  all  the  world  might  admire  him  in  bis  works,  but 
that  those  only  could  learn  to  love  him  as  he  deterred 
who  had  seen  him  at  Abbotsford.”  Moore  died  Feb. 
IMS. 
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'•  HEALTH  IS  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  OP 
BUSS.  AND  EXERCISE,  OP  HEALTH.'* 

No  health — ^there  is  no  hope  of  bliss. 
No  exercise — and  health  soon  flies. 
No  bath  with  Ivory  Soap — you  miss 
The  best  results  of  exercise. 


Per 

Cent, 


Armours 


Armour’s  White 


An  absolutely  pure,  snow* 
white  floatlns  Soap.  For  toilet,  bath, 
nursery  and  fine  laundry  work. 


Launory-A  guaranteed  pure,  neu* 
tral  Laundry  Soap,  for  household  use. 
Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 


Armour’s  Possum 


A  marvel  of  cheapness. 
A  wrapped  cake  of  floating  soap  at  a 
price  to  fit  any  purse. 

Armour’s  Kitchen  Brown..For  scourir^. 

scrubbing  and  kitchen  work. 

Armour’s  Mottled  German.  -  A  Soap  of 

wonderful  cleansing  and  lasting  proper¬ 
ties.  A  Kood  old-fashioned  soap. 

Armour’s  Washing  Powder  -  superior 

to  all  washine  compounds,  elixirs,  etc. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  quick-acting,  labor- 
savine  “cleansers.” 


TSE  ARMOUR  SOAP  WORKS,  CHICAGO 

ARMOUR  *  COMPANY,  Proprietors 


MEMORIAL  PULPITS  KiTr  oak 


New  and  orl|{inal  dealsna  executed  to  any  limit  of  expenae. 
Correepondence  aolicited. 


J;  &  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 

Establishtid  A.  D.  1857. 


NEW  STAINED  GDASS  STUDIOS  OPEN  FOR  INSPECTION 
At  aa,  as.  ay,  SIXTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 

Stained  glass  handbook  free  by  tnalL 


NEW  YORK 

Per 

/O  ^nt. 


CHICAGO 


A  recent  census  of  the  great  office 
structures  of  the  four  cities  named, 
comprising  12  5  buildings,  showed 
that  out  of  a  total  of  9,7 1 2  writing 
machines,  over  SEVENTY  -  FOUR  PER 
CENT,  of  the  whole  were 


Remington 

$  5tandard  Typewriters  » 


Very  Suggestive  of  its  Merits 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets  and  for  Catalogue 

OF  THE 

NUMBER  SIX  MODEL 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 
327  Broadway,  New  York 


'  Philadeipbia 
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BOSTON 
63  (SS. 
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